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FOOT ITCH 

ATHLETE’S FOOT 


WHY 

TAKE CHANCES? 

The germ that causes the disease 
is known as Tinea Trichophyton. 
It buries itself deep in the tissues 
of the skin and is very hard to kill. 
A test made shows it takes IS min¬ 
utes of boiling to destroy the germ, 
whereas, upon contact, laboratory 
tests show that H. F. will kill the 
germ Tinea Trichophyton within 13 
seconds. 

H. F. was developed solely for 
the purpose of relieving Athlete’s 
foot. It is a liquid that penetrates 
and dries quickly. You just paint the 
affected parts. H. F. gently peels 
the skin, which enables it to get to 
parasites which exist under the outer 

ITCHING OFTEN 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 

As soon as you apply H. P. you 
may And that the Itching is relieved. 
You should paint the infected part 
with H. F. night and morning until 
your feet are better. Usually this 
takes from three to ten days. 

H. P. should leave the skin soft 
and smooth. You may marvel at the 
quick way it brings you relief. It 
costs you nothing to try, so if you 
are troubled with Athlete's Foot 
why wait a day longer. 


H. F. SENT 
ON FREE TRIAL 


PAY NOTHING 

TILL RELIEVED 

Send Coupon 

At least 50% of the adult population of the 
United States are being attacked by the disease 
known as Athlete’s Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes. 
Little watery blisters form, and the skin cracks 
and peels. After a while, the itching becomes 
intense, and you feel as though you would like 
to scratch off all the skin. 

BEWARE OF IT SPREADING 

Often the disease travels all over the bot¬ 
tom of the feet. The soles of your feet be¬ 
come red and swollen. The skin also cracks 
and peels, and the itching becomes worse and 


ay anything a 
unless H. P. is helping you. 

If it does help you, we know 

glad to send us , - 

*1 for the bottle at the end /£«?*!, - , 
of ten days. That's how I !?/<' 
much faith we have in 
H. F. Read, sign and mail A 
the coupon today. 

GOR ^PRODUCTS, Inc. 

815 Perdido St., New Orleans, La. 


Get relief from this disease as quickly as 
possible, because it is very contagious, and it 
may go to your hands or even to the under arm 
or crotch of the legs. 
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If you are Registered, you’ve probably asked yourself 
these three questions: 

1 ‘1F I AM DRAFTED FOR MILITARY SERVICE, 
hew can I do the MOST for my country, and win 
advancement while I am in the Service I" 
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eVEREADy FLASHLIGHT 

FOR CIVILIAN WARTIME USE! 



Made of special 5-ply fibre, new laboratory- 
tested design saves copper, brass, nickel, 
chromium and other metals vital to war use! 



Metals have gone to war! 

But metals or no metals, Amer¬ 
ica needs flashlights ... at home, 
in business, on the farm, in the 
factory... needs them for a thou¬ 
sand vital civilian uses. 

And America shall have them! 

This national n 
pressing than ever by wartime 
emergency conditions—has been 
answered by the world’s largest 


flashlight-and-battery laboratory. 

Here it is—the new "Eveready" 
flashlight made of tough, 5-ply 
fibre—tested and proven under 

It is one of the most durable 
rviceable flashlights ever 


Yet it is made virtually 
he use of metal, 
it all dealers! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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The word "Eveready" is a registered trade mark of 

National Carbon Company, Inc. V 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST LONGER . 
Look for the DATE-LINE 
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ADVENTURE 

Information you can’t get elsewhere 

r 0U can’t hunt anything but Axis 
snakes in Africa today! 



Request:—I am a biologist, explicitly 
a herpetologist, and recently became in¬ 
terested in West African reptiles through 
working over a local museum’s collection 
and from a U. S. National Museum re¬ 
port on a Liberian Expedition. I have 
done field work, but almost always be¬ 
fore under desert or semi-arid conditions, 
with a little sub-tropical experience in 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Southern Flor¬ 
ida, this last, however, being under rela¬ 
tively civilized conditions. I am, there¬ 
fore, almost a complete tyro when it 
comes to jungle work. I would appre¬ 
ciate any information you could give me 
concerning outfits, equipment, transpor¬ 
tation, costs, etc., of a small expedition, 
say of two or three white men, for ap¬ 
proximately three months work, in the 
interior largely, of Liberia, or perhaps 
Angola. Funds are somewhat limited and 
economy is definitely a point in view. 
About half a dozen fixed camps would be 
desired as bases for about two weeks 
collecting each, said base camps to be 
preferably rather remote, and to show a 
variety of geographical and geological 
conditions, but to be still not overly ex¬ 
pensive to reach in both time and money. 

—R. D. Hamilton 

654 East End Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Reply by Major S. L. Glenister:—I 
have read your letter with great inter¬ 
est, and would like to help you. But I 
want to make it quite clear to you that 
the present is no time to even think of 
going on expeditions no matter how 
worthy the cause. This war affects the 
entire world, and the West Coast of 
Africa while possibly at the moment not 
suffering much, will probably be one of 
the scenes of activities. 

Practically any of the West African 
provinces, British Sierra Leone, Gam¬ 
bia, or Nigeria, or Portuguese Angola, 
would serve your purpose equally well 
or even better than Liberia. But the 
British Government would not at this 
moment give you a vis6 to travel in 
their territories, and neither would the 


Portuguese. This could not be expected 
of them until after the war is over. 

Then, again, you would have great dif¬ 
ficulty in getting passage at any reason¬ 
able rate—and regular services are things 
of the past. Freights and passages are 
away up beyond the dreams of avarice. 

After the war, when the world is free 
again, as free it will be, write to me 
again if you are still interested in such 
an expedition as you indicate. But, let 
me warn you, it will be a very expensive 
proposition. You cannot think of such 
a proposition on your own capital un¬ 
less you are financially well off—you 
need museum or college backing (finan¬ 
cial)—and this is hard to get unless you 
have a reputation in such a line. West 
Africa is unhealthy also. Though I have 
not suffered in health there means noth¬ 
ing—I am one of the very few. 

SPHERE’S no fortune to be made in 
spider silk. 

Request:—I wish to produce spider 
silk for optical instrument makers, and 
I would like to know the best possible 
reading material I should get, and where. 

I would like to know how the legs of a 
spider are to be attached to a small block 
of wood so that the thread may be slowly 
wound onto a spool—in short the me¬ 
chanics of the thing—and, of course, 
what spiders would be best to breed for 
their silk — the species — where they 
abound—whether I can buy the stock to 
begin with, or whether I can get the 
stock by searching for same in some 
portions of stables, or forest. 

Being close to Mexico, I have won¬ 
dered if the Department of Agriculture 
could assist me to get special species of 
the female which would be the best pro¬ 
ducer of silk. 

As they are fond of crickets, gnats 
and flies, what is the best way to prop¬ 
agate these? 

—H. Sahl 

1141 Echo Park Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 6) 

Reply by S. W. Frost:—You have an 
Interesting problem but one, which I 
question is of much practical value. I 
am aware that spiders’ silk has been used 
as reticles in optical instruments in the 
past but it is my opinion that other 
materials are being used today to pro¬ 
duce the fine lines in such instruments. 
Manufacturers of range finders and sim¬ 
ilar optical instruments can give you 
better information as to the value of 
spiders’ silk for this purpose. 

The most promising species to experi¬ 
ment with is Nephila clavipes. This spider 
occurs in Southern United States and in 
Central America. It is a large species, 
the female measures nearly four inches 
with the legs outstretched although the 
body is scarcely an inch long. Other 
species of orb weavers of the genus 
Epeira also produce strong durable silk. 
The golden garden spider, Miranda auran- 
tia, spins a thread that is likewise satis¬ 
factory for the purpose. This species is 
also an orb weaver and is generally com¬ 
mon throughout North America. 

The silk of Nephila clavipes surpasses 
In strength and beauty that of the silk¬ 
worm. I have gathered the silk of this 
spider in Panama. It is golden in color 
and when wound upon a small stick, has 
the appearance of fine quality silk thread. 

The literature on methods of obtain¬ 
ing silk from these spiders is meagre. 
Attempts have been made to take the silk 
from the egg cases much as silk is reeled 
from the cocoons of silk-worms. A bet¬ 
ter method, as you suggest, is to obtain 
the silk directly from the spiders. 

There are certain difficulties attending 
the process of obtaining silk from spi¬ 
ders. First it is difficult to rear these 
spiders in confinement. They must be 
fed continuously in order to obtain silk. 
As they are predacious and feed upon 
living insects, it becomes more of a prob¬ 
lem than that of feeding silkworms upon 
leaves. It is also difficult to keep the 
spiders separate so that they do not fight. 
As a means of silk production, in com¬ 
parison with silkworms, the spider is de¬ 
cidedly out of the question. It requires 
approximately 500 spiders to produce one 
yard of silk or more than 5,000 spiders 
to produce enough silk to make a dress. 
You, however, are not concerned with 
this problem because quality is more im¬ 
portant than quantity. 

Another difficulty arises from the fact 
that the spider spins different kinds of 
silk. For example, inelastic silk, the kind 


you probably desire, is used in the con¬ 
struction of the foundation of the web 
and in the formation of the radii of the 
orb. The spiral is constructed of viscid 
or elastic silk. The latter would probably 
be undesirable for your purpose. Also, 
the spider usually spins four strands of 
silk at once which coalesce to form a 
single thread. An expert can split such 
a thread into its four component parts 
and get a finer thread. 

The next problem, as you suggest, is 
how to hold the spider while the silken 
thread is being drawn out. Unfortunate¬ 
ly I am not entirely familiar with the 
machinery used for this purpose. The 
spider is held in a tiny harness or stan- 
cion which fits over the body between the 
cephalothorax and the abdomen in such 
a way that the spider is held without in¬ 
jury and in such a way that the legs are 
kept away from the spinnerets. (The legs 
of Nephila are exceedingly long and this 
may prove a considerable problem.) By 
touching the spinnerets gently a thread 
will adhere which can be pulled out slow¬ 
ly. In making threads for fabrics, several 
strands are drawn from each of a con¬ 
siderable number of spiders at the same 
time and are twisted together into a 
single larger thread. 

It seems that the French of Madagas¬ 
car founded schools in the early days for 
the instruction of natives in the methods 
of rearing these spiders and reeling the 
silk from them. I have been unable to 
learn if this industry still flourishes. 

If you are interested in carrying the 
subject further, I suggest the following 
references: “The Spider Book” by J. H. 
Comstock, 1940, “Spider’s Silk and Its 
Uses” by Alex Petrunkevitch 1921 pub¬ 
lished in Natural History Vol. 21 and 
“On the Nephila Plumipes a Silk Spider 
of Southern Carolina” by B. G. Wilder, 
1866, Proc. Soc. Nat. Hist. Vol. .10. 



Dear Professor Frost: 

1 am exceedingly grateful to you for 
your kind letter on spider silk. Re¬ 
ceived also is a letter from the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards which states there 
is no great demand for this material, 
and hinting in a Governmental fashion 
that somebody has been giving me “the 
business.” 

Sincerely yours, 

H. Sahl. 
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Cap*. Turnbull (1806 -1900) — like other old salts of his 
day —rocked a keg of whiskey under his rocker. Its roll 
recaptured the motion of the wave-tossed ships on which 
he’d mellowed many a barrel of whiskey. 

From Mellow Whiskeys 
“Rocked in the Keg” came the 
Idea for Rocking Chair! 



Mr. Boston knows rocking Get acquainted with 

mellows a whiskey’s flavor. Rocking Chair’s smooth- i 

So he achieves Rocking ness! Buy a bottle—enjoy I 

Chair’s richness by con- the mellow taste that made 
trolled agitation in his keg-rocked whiskeys so fa- 
special blending process. mous. The price is low! 

65 Proof (80 Proof in some States) 

7598 Grain Neutral Spirits 
Ben-Burk, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


OIDMR.BOSTON 

BRAND 

ROCKING CHAIR 

Bl&NDCD WHISKEY 


in Uqvoy $Xcre£ 

- ^ Jon Jb?n>lJ 

I used to go crazy in liquor 
stores, trying to decide which 
brand to buy. So many brands! 
The confusion is terrific for the 
layman liquor layer-inner. 

Then a friend told me his 
system. He said “I’ve settled on 
Old Mr. Boston as MY brand 
—no matter what type of fine 
liquor I want.” 

Me—I have too, now. 

It turns out that Old Mr. Boston 
is the one brand name under which 
you can buy almost every known 
type of fine liquor. Other big com¬ 
panies make many liquors, but they 
give them many different names. 
It’s baffling! Its befuddling! 

In the Old Mr.Boston line you 
can buy 30 different liquors, all 
under the one name, and all easy 
on the palate and pocketbook. 



You know Boston. And you 
I know its fine old reputation 
| for craftsmanship. Well, you 
| can smack a taste of the old 
1 town’s 300-year-old reputation 
fl for quality in every drop of 
| every Mr.Boston product. 

So why not try the Old Mr. Her- 
I old plan and use Old Mr. Boston 
f “as a handle by which to call your 
shots” when you want fine liquors? 
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The Sword of Qualoon 

By 

BARRE LYNDON 


A BLIND man was calling through 
the Egyptian night, “Allahu ak- 
bar. . . . Allah is most great. 
Prayer is better than sleep . . . come 
to prayer!” 

Bob Cunningham heard him, and he 
also heard whispering from behind a 
curtain of knotted cords which draped 
the doorway. The tones were noisy with 
Arabic gutturals, urgent, penetrating; 
it was this which had roused him, not 
the melodious voice of the muezzin in 
the native quarter. 

Three men were in the arch beyond 
the doorway, dark against the moonlit 
courtyard. Abdi, the cripple, was 
crouched on one knee, still huddled in 
his blankets; near him the negro watch¬ 
man stood with his nail-studded club 
hanging from both hands. Between them 
stooped a policeman, a stocky Armenian 
who wore a red tarboosh above the blue 
uniform, bright buttons and thick pants 
of a London bobby, imitated even to the 


duty band attached to his left sleeve. 

Cunningham’s sleep had been deep, 
the first in thirty-six hours. He peered 
at the men, blinking himself awake. 

Reflected moonlight, sifting through 
closed jalousies, caught the whitewashed 
walls about him. Their plaster was much 
cracked and stained, and the mosaic on 
the floor had become broken, kicked up 
in many places. The room was very 
bare, because Cunningham had few pos¬ 
sessions. His guns stood in a corner, 
oiled and clean and padlocked to the 
wall; there was an old army ammunition 
box near them, holding an assortment 
of shells, and that was padlocked, too. 

He had a short nose, his chin was 
short, but he was tall enough to make 
most Arabs look up to meet his eyes; 
they appeared very gray because the lids, 
constantly half closed against desert 
glare, had become tanned. His face was 
burned brown-red, and a two-day stub¬ 
ble was dark on his jaw. 
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He sat up on the hard, narrow divan as 
the whispering continued. He called sud¬ 
denly, “What is it, Abdi?” 

The men looked in. Abdi pushed him¬ 
self upright, reaching for his crutch. 
The cords over the doorway rippled as 
he entered, left foot dragging because of 
his bent leg. A thin blanket clung about 
his shoulders like a shawl; below was 
the grimy white of his zaboot, split from 
neck to waist, reaching gown-like to his 
ankles. He stood upright against his 
crutch; he was a proud cripple. 

“There is a dead man,” he said simply. 

A dead man in Port Said was not un¬ 
usual, but Abdi’s tone }iad excitement 
in it. Cunningham worked fingertips 
against his scalp, rubbing vigorously, 
trying to rouse himself, while the distant 
muezzin turned sightless eyes to the sky 
in his midnight call, crying, “Allah giv- 
eth life and causeth death. There is no 
god but Allah!” 

“Where is the dead man?” Cunning¬ 
ham asked. 

Abdi answered very carefully, “He is 
by the house of the Yezidee woman.” 

Cunningham reacted abruptly, sud¬ 
denly wide awake, pushing his blankets 
aside. He began to dress rapidly, kicking 
his feet into old mosquito boots; he 
dressed by moonlight because the elec¬ 
tric bulbs had been removed from their 
sockets. 

As he reached for a faded, short- 
sleeved shirt, he glanced toward a door¬ 
way near the divan, calling, “Larri- 
more!” And then, “Hey, Doc!” When he 
received no reply, he looked to where 
ladder-like steps led to rooms above and 
shouted, “Tweedie!” Still there was no 
answer. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 

“At lhe Manhattan Divan, effendi,” 
Abdi answered smoothly. 

Cunningham grunted. From under 
his pillow he pulled the automatic which 
was always there now, its clip full of 
shells, and slipped it into a back pocket. 

“Who is the dead man?” he asked. 

“He is a dervish,” Abdi said. Cun¬ 
ningham glanced sharply, then looked 
toward the policeman who pushed his 
way past the hanging cords; he was light¬ 
skinned, built thickly and he had heavy 
hands. He saluted clumsily. 


“A guard killed him,” he said. 

“One of the guards of the Yezidee 
woman,” Abdi added. “She does not 
know. She is at the Manhattan Divan.” 

That was a night club, elaborate and 
expensive, located in a bomb-proof cel¬ 
lar specially excavated from the watery 
sand on which Port Said stood. She went 
there almost every night, and she was 
what attracted Larrimore; Cunningham 
would probably have been there him¬ 
self, only he had needed sleep. 

He knotted a silk scarf about his neck, 
and patted the automatic securely in 
his pocket as he went quickly through 
the archway to the small courtyard be¬ 
yond. It was paved with fine red tile, 
and a locust tree grew from the broken 
bowl of a fountain. A Cairene merchant 
had built the house thirty years before 
and its elegance had decayed, but the 
place suited Cunningham. 

It suited Doctor Larrimore, too, be¬ 
cause it was near the hospital. Young 
Captain Tweedie liked it, because he 
lived upstairs and could boast in letters 
home that he slept in a harem. He did 
not always mention the fact that it was 
disused. 

Abdi followed Cunningham, his crutch 
thudding. He was the son of a potter 
in the Kharga Oasis and, just now, he 
went everywhere with Cunningham, 
who needed someone to guard his back. 
Abdi’s lameness was little handicap; he 
was lithe, the crosspiece of his crutch 
was tipped with iron and he could use 
it murderously. The policeman came be¬ 
hind them, his truncheon swinging from 
his belt. 

CUNNINGHAM walked 
swiftly along the narrow road¬ 
way outside, then turned down 
the Shari de Lesseps; the street 
was a vista of endless balconies, jutting 
at disorderly levels from wooden shacks 
or from stucco fronts plastered onto old 
Arab houses. All lamps were out, but 
glints of light showed from the shrouded 
taverns along the north sidewalk. This 
was arcaded against the noontime sun, 
and figures moved shadow-like in the 
darkness of the arches, turbanned and 
gowned, felt-capped or tarbooshed. 

The moon showed shingles and signs 
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lettered in Greek, Arabic, French, Chi¬ 
nese, English; they were polyglot be¬ 
cause the world’s traffic, riding down the 
Suez Canal to Africa and the Orient, had 
kept Port Said swirling with men whose 
skins were pigmented from white 
through saffron-brown to black. 

The traffic was halted now, and for 
part of every month the canal was 
blocked by bomb-blown sand, but men 
still came to Port Said. They arrived 
under escort from ships which had 
docked at Suez or Alexandria; others 
were picked up by watchful Egyptian po¬ 
lice or were sent in by desert patrols. 

They were escaped Greeks, and sea¬ 
men from sunken Dutch or Norwegian 
ships; Arabs and red-haired Arishi; Syri¬ 
ans and Maltese and Armenians; Al¬ 
gerians who sought the Free French; 
Turks, Hebrews, lascars and Somalis. 
In a job which began nowhere and 
which never ended, Cunningham saw 
them all. 

Some men he turned back to the 
police, or sent across to Navy House, 
and some he channeled through Tweedie 
for military scrutiny. From among the 
rest he singled out suspect Levantines 
and bought Arabs, crafty Berbers from 
Tripolitania and Italians passing as Mal¬ 
tese. Many of them were saboteurs, and 
a few clever ones were espionage agents 
but, mostly, they had been paid to start 
fires which would guide bombers to tar¬ 
gets at Suez, or the airfields outside 
Ismailia, or the railroad to Jerusalem. 

To work their mischief they had to 
cross the deserts which formed a great 
half-circle behind Port Said, stretching 
from the Sinai Peninsula around to Lib¬ 
ya, unbroken except for the green strip 
of the Nile. It was hard for such men 
to get through the network of watchful 
desert patrols, and they found it still 
harder to get past Cunningham. 

He had been posted to Port Said, front 
man for British Intelligence, because he 
knew the deserts. He had gone into them 
almost ten years before, when he had 
been fresh from home, impelled by the 
odd liking of some Englishmen for hard 
living on the fringe of civilization. In 
lonely outposts of the Sudan and Nubia, 
in the Red Sea wastelands and on Sinai, 
he had come to understand Arab ways. 


Administration had moved him around 
as a commissioner who could settle dis¬ 
putes at wells, check raids and blood- 
feuds. 

The Arabs appreciated a man who, 
unlike themselves, always made good his 
word, and they had admiration for one 
who could outstay their camel riders and 
not show fatigue. Ultimately, they be- 
ban to call him “el-Cunningham” which, 
by its familiarity, marked their respect. 

Although he had been very reluctant 
to exchange the deserts for raddled Port 
Said, the town was showing him that 
there were many things in life other than 
arid sand and scorching sunshine; things 
which he had half forgotten. And if he 
missed his work of settling disputes and 
incipient tribal wars, there was plenty 
of trouble growing here in the native 
quarter. 

The quarter was big. There were al¬ 
most five hundred blocks of it, stretching 
out along the sandpit. Its rich, struggling 
life was made uneasy by bombings, by 
stories of hostile armies in the west and 
across the sea, but the natives were dis¬ 
turbed most of all by the presence of 
Sarie in Port Said. 

Abdi had called her the “Yezidee 
woman” because, in front of Cunning¬ 
ham, he dared not use the name by 
which all natives knew her. When she 
passed in the streets, women averted 
their eyes and covered their children’s 
faces so that Sarie would not see them. 
They clutched blue beads, or reached 
to touch the blue gown of a neighbor, 
because anything blue was a talisman 
against evil. 

Sarie had the deep-shapen lips and 
the black-lashed, almond eyes of women 
in paintings on the walls of the temple 
at Luxor and the tombs of Thebes. 
Strains of blood, thinned by more than 
three thousand years, had met again and 
blazed to life in her slender beauty. But 
the natives hated her. 

Unofficially, she had been exiled to 
Port Said, partly so that Cunningham 
could watch over her. The Egyptian 
commissioner of police, Kamil Bey, dis¬ 
liked having her in the town, but there 
was no other place to which she could be 
sent, and wherever she went she would 
be pursued. 
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CUNNINGHAM arrived be¬ 
tween buildings which degen¬ 
erated to sun-bleached wooden 
shacks as the street neared the 
native quarter. Sarie’s house was set 
where the long city blocks ended, and 
the painted doorway to the courtyard 
stood open. No crowd had gathered, be¬ 
cause no natives ever paused by Sarie’s 
gate. But there were fearful watchers at 
every window and nearby balcony; the 
news had spread that a man lay dead by 
her house. 

A policeman waited in the yard, and 
with him were two of Sarie’s watchmen. 
She had four, chosen by Cunningham; 
two looked after the old Arab house, and 
two others always rode with her when 
she went about the town. All were mus¬ 
cular Nubians, well-fed, sleek enough to 
be eunuchs. 

Windows jutted above the courtyard, 
beautifully latticed, throwing slants of 
black shadow from the bright moon. 
Bougainvillea grew against one wall, and 
two young date palms stood at the far 
end of a sunken pool which was thick 
with lotus blooms. 

The dead dervish lay near the palms. 
He had been caught peering into a lower 
window and, at sight, one of the Nubians 
had killed him with a single blow from 
his club, catching the man at the nape 
of the neck. 

The club was a heavy weapon, its head 
a solid mass of nails; it was a pastime of 
watchmen in the town to hammer into 
their clubs every nail they could find. 

Cunningham used the shrouded beam 
of a flashlamp, picking out the figure 
against the smooth tiling. 

The man was a Yezidee dervish. He 
wore a cloth about his waist and his tat¬ 
tered robe had broken away from its 
girdle. His hair was wild, like his star¬ 
ing eyes. He had a thin beard, and his 
dropped jaw strained the little scars on 
his cheeks. These scars were rounded, 
caused by punctures with hot iron pins; 
others showed on his chest, and all were 
from superficial wounds, self-inflicted 
during ceremonies of the cult to which 
he belonged. 

Cunningham, bending to look at the 
dark face, became aware of horses ap¬ 
proaching at a gallop. The policeman 


and the Nubians stirred. Roused dogs 
began barking with the sharp nervous¬ 
ness they now had at night. 

Three horses were coming up a side 
street, galloping wildly. Kamil Bey led 
them, using a crop to whip his mount 
on; two police troopers followed in a flur¬ 
ry of sand and flying stones, with lean 
dogs leaping from alleys and doorways, 
barking angrily. 

Gasoline was short, so Kamil used a 
horse instead of a police car. He pre¬ 
ferred the horse, anyway, because he 
loved violence and movement. 

Figures roused on rickety balconies as 
he raced along the moonlit street, hold¬ 
ing his horse against pot-holes in the 
roadway, dogs raging in a growing pack 
behind. He clattered across the Shari 
de Lesseps, then reined in so abruptly 
by the courtyard doorway that his 
mount reared. Dogs skidded through the 
dust, wheeling and tumbling to dodge 
the animal’s plunging hoofs; then Kamil 
was out of the saddle, leaving his mount 
for the troopers to catch and hold. 

“Hello, Bob!” he called, and stood 
laughing. 

He was slim, supple, not much older 
than Cunningham. He was black-eyed, 
good-looking because his family had Cir¬ 
cassian blood, and there was a warm 
ruddiness in his olive-colored skin. His 
scarlet tarboosh had a blue tassel, and 
he wore light-colored breeches below his 
uniform tunic. 

As a boy, Kamil had been instructed 
in the ninety-nine names of Allah, then 
his land-owner father had sent him to 
Paris, where Kamil had attended to his 
own instruction. His education had been 
completed in England, and there he had 
acquired an independence which made 
him want to be something more than a 
rich man’s son. 

He had a generous spirit and clever 
daring, and it was entirely by his own 
ruthless efforts that he had come to be 
commissioner of police in Port Said, 
where lawlessness is very varied and 
challenging. 

He stepped into the courtyard, the 
police saluting and the Nubians stiffen¬ 
ing. 

“Sorry to have turned you out, Bob.” 
His English was easy, colloquial. “Only 
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this matter happens to concern you!” 

“I knew these devils would find Sarie 
sooner or later,” Cunningham answered 
quietly. 

They moved around the pool. Kamil 
looked at the lax form, slapping his rid¬ 
ing boots with a bone-handled crop 
which had been a gift from friends in a 
Leicestershire hunt. He asked casually, 
“Who killed him?” 

One of the Nubians stepped forward, 
and Cunningham turned the flashlamp 
on him. The man was afraid; his skin 
was bloodless at the corners of his heavy 
lips, and his gaze was uncertain. The 
fact that he had killed a Yezidee would 
forever mark him to others. 

“You did well,” Kamil said, then 
glanced about the shadowy yard, and 
at the window near which the dead man 
lay. 

“You know, he probably just wanted 
to look at Sarie,” he commented. 

Cunningham nodded. The dervish, 
following his strange beliefs, had sought 
no more than to catch sight of her, to 
walk where she had walked, or to touch 
something that she had worn. 

“But it was what he intended to do 
afterwards that matters,” Kamil Bey 
added. 

He stepped closer to the dead man. 
Abdi, the Nubians and the two police¬ 
men all leaned forward. Cunningham 
moved up, bringing the light from the 
flashlamp full on the still figure as Kamil 
reached out, using the tip of his crop 
to lift the torn robe aside. 

It fell clear, and the light showed a 
slender iron spike stuck through the 
dervish’s waistcloth, near the hip. It 
was more than a foot long; it had a flat¬ 
tened haft, looped with little chains, and 
the point was bright, newly sharpened. 
It was a weapon which could slip easily 
and silently between a man’s ribs, stilling 
his heart. 

“That was meant for you, my friend,” 
Kamil said softly, “after he had seen 
Sarie!” 

Cunningham realized that. He asked 
quietly, “I wonder if there are any more 
of these fellows about?” 

“We’ll send to the Divan for Sarie,” 
Kamil suggested. “If they’re hiding, 
she’ll draw them into the open.” 



Sarie 


CHAPTER II 

THE YEZIDEE WOMAN 

THE big cellar which housed 
the Manhattan Divan was just 
off the Shari el-Ahram, where 
it was not likely to be hit by 
bombs aimed at the quays. Bright light 
spotted a square of polished flooring, 
and a Ghaziya girl was dancing as her 
people once had danced to please the 
Pharaohs. 

Her costume had been taken from a 
temple mural, and her swirling skirt was 
no more than a film of yellow silk, held 
by a girdle of brilliants. She wore a gilt 
headdress and little else, except a jeweled 
neckpiece and bangles. In a corner, na¬ 
tive pipes and viols skirled through the 
tapping of tall drums; in her hands brass 
castanets rippled, their sound as excit¬ 
ing as her own tawny appeal. 

Shaded electrics made blurs of color 
in the smoky air, lighting faces at the 
jammed and crowded tables. The fame 
of the Manhattan Divan had spread all 
through the Middle East; every night 
the place drew airmen on leave from 
Ismailia, colonials in from Libya, broad- 
skulled Syrians and Maltese traders who 
were growing rich from the war, British 
army officers and naval men, Greeks and 
Frenchmen. 
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There were the wives of attaches, up 
from Cairo; escorted nurses from the 
hospital on the beach; slim Circassian 
dance hostesses and mask-faced Armeni¬ 
an girls. Against the walls stood waiters, 
white statues in red tarbooshes and red 
girdles. 

It was the first time that the Ghaziya 
girl had appeared, but Doctor Larrimore 
was not watching her; he was studying 
Sarie. He had wide, observing eyes 
which matched his adventurous and in¬ 
quiring American mind, and he had come 
to the conclusion that Sarie was younger 
than himself by three or four years; he 
was twenty-seven. Also, he had sudden¬ 
ly realized that she used kohl on the 
edges of her eyelids, not mascara on her 
eyelashes. 

It was the kohl, made as the ancients 
made it from rose-water and the burned 
black of frankincense, which stressed 
the distinctive shape of her eyes and lent 
them such luster. 

By day, as Larrimore knew, she ap¬ 
peared much like anyone else, except 
that her clothes had a French chic. But 
in the evenings it pleased her to dress 
very differently; or, perhaps, the desire 
was in her blood because she came from 
people of the Nile. Fair-skinned, their 
line went back to the dynasties of an¬ 
cient Egypt, descendants from a great 
Mediterranean race whose land had been 
overrun by Bedouins and Nubians, Lev¬ 
antines and Arabs. 

Her gown had a collar of long beads; 
they were green, and copper turquoise, 
madder and yellow and cobalt blue, like 
the faience necklaces of Egyptian queens. 
She was extravagant enough for any 
queen, and she appeared to have limitless 
jewelry. Although, just now, she wore 
only a single armlet, it was made from 
three heavy gold circlets, welded to¬ 
gether and jeweled. 

She had a soft, rich beauty which Lar¬ 
rimore found stirring. Her hair was dark 
and her hands were slender, nails and 
palms stained with henna so that they 
were tinted faintly orange-red, making 
them warm to see and stressing the deli¬ 
cacy of her fingers. 

Young Captain Tweedie, who was giv¬ 
en to romantic exaggeration, said it was 
very right and proper that she should 


have been exiled to Port Said; it was 
well known to be the wickedest town in 
the world while, according to him, Sarie 
was the most dangerous woman in 
Egypt. 

It was because of Sarie, natives said, 
that the once flourishing city of Suakin 
now stood abandoned on its island in an 
inlet of the Red Sea, a thousand miles 
south of Port Said. Its quays lay empty, 
its streets were desolate and its remark¬ 
able Arab houses were rotting under the 
Sudan sun. 

It was, they said, more than just a 
trick of destiny that her mother should 
have died in bringing her to life there, 
just as the town itself had afterwards 
died. And it was, they believed, some¬ 
thing more than ordinary fate that the 
men of her merchant family should have 
been stricken by plague, leaving her 
wealth to match a beauty which seemed 
to have come to her from the past. 

CRIPPLED Abdi was polite 
p when he called Sarie the Yezi- 
H dee sitt. . . . Yezidee woman. 
- Arabs in the town called her 
Shaitan sitt, and dared no more than 
whisper the words. 

That name came from the dervishes 
who constantly tried to get at her, and 
who usually died in attempting it. They 
were an offshoot of the hated and mis¬ 
trusted Yezidees, who were scattered all 
through the Middle East andbeyond. 

They were feared because they wor¬ 
shipped Shaitan who, by some perverted 
logic, they believed to be overlord of the 
earth. To other men, Shaitan is known 
by other names: Satan, and Lucifer, lord 
only of evil. The dervishes believed that 
Shaitan had been created on the island 
of Suakin, named as “Isle of Spirits.” 

Sarie was the only child not a native 
ever to have been born there and, be¬ 
cause of this, the dervishes found omens 
in her family tragedy, and in the death 
of the city. They watched her growing 
beauty. They saw her inherit wealth 
which appeared to put at her feet all that 
the world had to offer. And, suddenly, 
they claimed that she was Lilith, wife 
of Shaitan, reborn to earth in the place 
where Shaitan had been created, come to 
restore the one-time power of the Yezi- 
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dees, come to avenge the ancient massa¬ 
cres by which the sect had been sup¬ 
pressed. 

It was the Yezidees who built the re¬ 
markable seven towers of Shaitan, which 
reach out from the mountains of Iran 
and stretch in a chain all across Asia, 
and which all men outside the sect be¬ 
lieve radiate evil. The dervishes by 
Suakin began to erect an eighth tower 
on the island, rousing half Egypt and 
all the Sudan in fear. They restored the 
ugly rites and ceremonies of an older 
time, following their long-hidden scrip¬ 
ture, using force to subdue local natives 
who tried to check them. 

Until then, neither Sarie nor anyone 
else had known the workings of their half 
Oriental minds. She had lived normally, 
and it was when she returned from travel 
in England and on the continent that 
the dervishes attempted to carry her to 
the island. Cunningham wrecked the 
tower in which they would have shut 
her. He hung four of them for murders, 
and the rest he drove into the desert, or 
away across the Red Sea. 


He knew that many had stolen back 
and were hidden near Suakin. They per¬ 
sisted in seeking Sarie, and they were 
eager to kill Cunningham because he 
gaurded her and kept her from them, 
and because he had balked them in the 
beginning. It was difficult to deal with 
them; they were not very important 
against the background of the war, and 
they were very elusive. 

Sarie had endured the situation for 
three years, dreading that the dervishes 
might take her away again, unable to 
escape the thing in which she had become 
involved, always hoping that Cunning¬ 
ham would find a solution which would 
give her freedom. 

Because of the mark that had been put 
upon her, natives believed that it was 
Shaitan sitt who had brought the evil 
of war to the Middle East. Had she gone 
amongst them, it would have been at 
the peril of her life. So she was not per¬ 
mitted to sail on Lake Menzala, which 
flanked Port Said. She could not go 
through the native quarter, or walk 
anywhere except in main streets, or go 
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outside the town itself, at any time. 

She was always guarded and she was 
not allowed to leave Egypt because, as 
Larrimore understood it, things were 
now developing which could have wide¬ 
spread effect. What these were, he did 
not know. 

He had never before met anyone in the 
least like Sarie and, for all the strange¬ 
ness of her situation, she had a warmth 
and charm and friendliness which he 
found fascinating, quite apart from the 
oddly mysterious quality of her loveli- 

He could not yet determine whether 
his interest was growing personal, or 
whether he was merely curious. He was 
curious about many things, and it was 
this which had drawn him to medicine. 

LARRIMORE had an odd 
philosophy about his work, 
Vggff and about his own life. He 
wanted to strike a line of re¬ 
search to which he could devote him¬ 
self. He felt that if he then produced 
one thing of real value, he would have 
justified his existence; thereafter he 
could relax and enjoy the abundance 
which his father had gained from close 
application to the sugar and molasses 
industry in Philadelphia. 

Larrimore worked hard in his own 
way, enjoyably interested in what he was 
doing. He had come out with an am¬ 
bulance unit almost a year before, ac¬ 
companying the Free French to Lake 
Chad, with ideas about doing field work 
in tropical diseases, and then concen¬ 
trating on one of them. When hostilities 
spread wider, he raced to Port Said, and 
now he was waiting for some official re¬ 
sponse to his proffered services. He ex¬ 
pected to be ordered to Australia or, 
possibly, down to the new base in Eritrea 
and he was growing a little impatient 
about the delay. 

In the meantime, he remained in Port 
Said because the native hospital gave op¬ 
portunities for interesting exploratories, 
and for the experimental treatment of 
patients with the most amazing recu¬ 
perative powers. Also, he had discovered 
that the native quarter could produce a 
great variety of intriguing disabilities, 
many of which were almost entirely un¬ 


known to medical circles in Philadelphia. 

He had formed the habit of looking 
in at the Manhattan Divan, staying only 
if Sarie were there. Tonight he remarked 
how her cheekbones, set a little high, 
gave shape to her eyes, and how dense 
were her long lashes. As though she felt 
his gaze she turned, looking at him for 
a long moment. Then her glance went 
beyond him and she reached for her glass, 
smiling, nodding as she raised it in a 
little gesture, drinking to someone who 
sat behind Larrimore. 

He knew who it was and, to capture 
her attention, he leaned across the table, 
gesturing toward the sinuous Ghaziya 
girl as the music died away. 

“Is she very good?” he asked. 

Sarie sipped champagne, then spoke 
through applauding handclaps, and the 
clatter of swizzle sticks against glasses. 
“Ghaziya girls are professional.” Sarie 
tended to give full measure to every 
syllable, and that lent added charm to 
her low voice. “They learn these dances 
while they are very young.” 

“That’s how you dance,” Larrimore 
told her. She glanced sharply, her smile 
fading a little, and he explained quickly, 
“As though you’d learned very early.” 

She still looked at him. “Well,” she 
said slowly, “I did.” 

The cellar was noisy then. Lively 
R.A.F. pilots were shouting for an en¬ 
core. Army officers and colonials were 
pounding their tables, calling with them; 
even stolid naval men were yelling. But 
the lights switched on over the dance 
floor, and applause petered out under 
the blare of a band formed by eight 
French negroes from the Comoro 
Islands, trained in Marseilles, and who 
had more rhythm than melody. 

“Will you dance?” Larrimore asked. 

“Larry, I’ve just promised Prince 
Mikki!” She touched his arm for a mo¬ 
ment, smiling as she whispered. “I’ll 
have one with him, then you come and 
claim me, eh?” 

He nodded, and stood up as she looked 
past him again. Mikki came to the table, 
reaching for her outstretched hand, mak¬ 
ing a little bow to Larrimore. He was 
an attache, lean, handsome in the swag¬ 
ger-cut, dark blue uniform of the Turkish 
air force. Above thirty, he had a care- 
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less challenge which charmed women, 
and they could sense that he was dan¬ 
gerous. 

Like a lot of men in Port Said, he had 
mixed blood, although he was from Tur¬ 
key. Through his father, he was linked 
to the lawless and violent janissaries of 
Constantinople; by his mother he had 
both Arab and Nubian strains, but that 
did not show except, perhaps, about his 
skin. His cheeks and jaw had a queer 
texture, a surface roughness against 
which his lips were very clearly marked, 
their edges sharp. 

He swung Sarie out to the floor, and 
both were laughing. The band stopped 
its blaring and the leader crouched over 
his saxophone, muting it. The tune be¬ 
came clearer and the rhythm deeper, 
subtle. It was the first time that Sarie 
had danced that evening and when 
Prince Mikki was her partner the Com¬ 
oro boys played only to them, partly 
because he always tipped them heavily, 
but more because they liked Sarie’s lithe¬ 
ness and grace. 

LARRIMORE was watching 
the dance floor when he be¬ 
came aware that Tweedie had 
slipped into Sarie’s empty 
chair. He had a clear complexion and 
cheerful gray eyes and fair hair, and 
he had a light manner which hid the 
acumen which made him able to work 
in liaison with Cunningham. He wore 
light-tinted, tropical khaki, with the 
badges of a Surrey regiment. He had 
been hit in the left elbow during the first 
Libyan campaign, and he could not quite 
straighten that arm now. 

He glanced at Larrimore, then looked 
toward Prince Mikki. “I don’t like him 
either,” he said softly. When Larrimore 
did not answer, Tweedie added, “And 
military attaches are all spies, anyway.” 
He chuckled happily. “I’ll lpt you know 
if we shoot him!” 

“He can’t do much spying in Port 
Said,” Larrimore commented. 

Tweedie tippled at the glass of Scotch 
he had brought with him, then said, 
“He spends his time collecting old Arab 
weapons, but something must be keep¬ 
ing him here!” He looked toward Sarie 
as the band changed its tempo. The tune 


became almost lost, replaced by pure 
rhythm. Sarie’s smooth step became 
faster, Mikki’s matching it. 

Larrimore asked, “I wonder where she 
learned to dance like that?” 

“Bob could tell you,” Tweedie an¬ 
swered, then sat back as he looked across 
the cellar toward the entrance steps. 
“Hello. . . !” he exclaimed softly. 

The black drapes which hung there 
had been parted by one of Kamil Bey’s 
troopers. The man was staring around 
and behind him was a Nubian guard 
from Sarie’s carriage, peering in, the 
light catching his eyes. The trooper saw 
Tweedie, and gave him a half-beckoning 
salute. 

“Just a minute, Larry,” Tweedie said, 
and went quickly away. 

Larrimore remained watching Sarie. 
She moved very beautifully. She was 
lovely to see under the lights and, per¬ 
haps, a little strange with her darkened 
eyes and tinted hands. Prince Mikki 
danced perfectly and Larrimore regarded 
him grimly, waiting for the tune to end. 
As it neared its close, he saw Tweedie 
coming away from the cellar steps, cut¬ 
ting between the tables, making straight 
for Sarie. 

When the dance ended she stood clap¬ 
ping as the Arabs clapped, hitting her 
left palm with the fingers of her right 
hand. Larrimore, moving toward her, 
saw Tweedie touch her arm. 

“Bob Cunningham’s back,” he said, 
and she turned sharply. “He wants you 
to go to your house at once.” Her smile 
faded, and Prince Mikki looked quickly 
when Tweedie added, “They’ve just 
killed a Yezidee there.” 

She became still. Larrimore saw her 
hands drop to her sides, and dread grew 
in her eyes as Tweedie went on quietly, 
“There may be others about.” 

The band began to blare a new tune. 
She moved to the edge of the dance floor 
and paused, staring at Tweedie again. 
He waited for a moment, then asked, 
“Will you come now?” 

“But it is dangerous for her to go 
out!” Prince Mikki’s voice was throaty. 
“I know about these Yezidees.” 

Tweedie said curtly, “We’ll see that 
nothing happens.” 

Sarie looked at Mikki. “I’ve been ex- 
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pecting them,” she told him slowly. 

She remained standing there and, now 
that her first alarm had passed, it seemed 
to Larrimore that her expression became 
almost speculative, and some secret 
thought made her smile a little. Tweedie 
waited again before he reminded her, 
“Bob said . . . immediately!” 

“I’ll take you home,” Prince Mikki 
suggested but, again, Tweedie checked 
him. 

“If you don’t mind,” he said firmly 
and looked at Larrimore, who hurried 
back to the table for Sarie’s bag and 
cloak. Tweedie signed to the waiting 
trooper, who sent the Nubian racing 
up the steps to call her carriage. 

“Goodnight, Mikki,” Sarie said softly, 
and moved away. 

Prince Mikki gazed after her, his head 
tilted, his eyes half shuttered by their 
curiously smooth lids. He saw Larri¬ 
more put the cloak about her shoulders, 
and she went out with him, Tweedie 
and the trooper following. 

The cellar steps mounted between dark 
walls, made bizarre by gilded cartouches 
and Egyptian designs. Sarie climbed 
them quickly, still smiling to herself. 

THE wheels of Sarie’s carriage 
jounced out of potholes along 
a narrow by-street from the 
Manhattan Divan, and she 
swayed on the lumpy leather seat, sit¬ 
ting between Larrimore and Tweedie. 

The vehicle was an old victoria, and 
her guards balanced on flimsy steps at 
either side. One man wore an embroi¬ 
dered waistcoat, split halfway down the 
back; the other had a sash spun about 
the top of his pants, colorful against his 
slack, black skin. 

The Nubians did not seem to mind 
the chill night air, but the Arab driver 
was huddled in his robes, and he worked 
constantly with the whip, keeping his 
horses at a fast trot. The guards held 
their clubs handily and the trooper, who 
rode behind, had his sword drawn. 

The moonlit street was silent, still. Its 
buildings were fronted by tiers of wooden 
balconies, supported on timbers rising 
from the sidewalks. The balconies were 
latticed or railed, dark, and above them 
showed ramshackle roofs which gaped, 


half-finished; Arabs believe it unlucky 
ever quite to complete a house. 

Thin-tailed Egyptian cats, scavenging 
the road’s edge, cringed as the carriage 
came up, then slipped resentfully into 
the shadows, looking back. The horses’ 
hoofs were quieted by thick dust, but 
ears were quick in Port Said and sleep 
was light, and swart faces jerked abrupt¬ 
ly into sight at balconies and window 
spaces, staring down. 

The air was spiced from the day’s 
heat, holding odors which the night could 
not kill: the dry scent of pounded herbs 
and roots in an attar’s shop, the malt 
pungence of cafes. Just for an instant, 
Larrimore caught the sharp, unmistak¬ 
able smell of hashish, like cucumber. 

The guards, the alert trooper and 
Tweedie watched the way ahead, gazing 
at every darkened corner. Larrimore 
watched with them, sitting tensely, and 
he was surprised to hear how steady and 
quiet was Sarie’s voice when she spoke. 
“This means that the Yezidees have 
found me again.” 

“It looks like it.” The moon threw 
shadows from the peak of Tweedie’s cap, 
but his lips were visible, set and tight. 

“Then it isn’t really wise to keep me 
any longer in Port Said,” Sarie suggested, 
and she laughed a little 

“That fellow was after Bob, not you!” 
Tweedie exclaimed. 

“But he was at my house,” Sarie pro¬ 
tested. 

“He wanted to sort of anoint himself 
by getting near you, or handling some¬ 
thing you’ve used,” Tweedie said. “Then 
he’d have gone after Bob!” 

She did not answer. She was smiling, 
and Tweedie was puzzled by her man¬ 
ner. He looked at her while they rocked 
together as the old hack carried them on, 
harness chains clinking and iron-tired 
wheels crunching through the dust. 

“The Yezidees know they’ll never get 
you until they’ve put Bob out of the 
way,” Tweedie added. 

“Thii? is how they came after me at 
Assuan, and Luxor, and Cairo, and 
Alexandria. Just one man at first!” Sarie 
was following her own thoughts. “One 
tonight, and more tomorrow and still 
more the day after!” Her tone was light, 
almost amused. 
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“They can’t get into Port Said so 
easily.” Tweedie returned his gaze to the 
road. “That’s why you’re here!” 

The town faced the sea. It was flanked 
on one side by broad Lake Menzala, 
and on the other by the wide harbor of 
the canal entrance. The only highway 
into Port Said ran between the lake and 
the canal, beside the railroad track, and 
it was always under guard. 

“They will come somehow,” Sarie said, 
and her next words revealed what was in 
her mind. “I think Bob will have to let 
me leave Egypt now!” 

She laughed a little and Larrimore 
understood, then, why her first fear had 
changed to something that was almost 
pleasure. In the coming of the Yezidees, 
she saw a chance of freedom. 

Tweedie said quietly, “I’m afraid they 
won’t let you go.” 

“But, after all, it’s only some crazy 
dervishes with superstitious ideas,” she 
began impatiently, and he cut in, “It’s 
rather more than that, now.” She shook 
her head, but he went on, “Bob says 
things are happening in the deserts!” 

She laughed at him. “You always exag¬ 
gerate so!” then she braced herself as the 
carriage swung in a wide turn to cross 
the Shari Eugenie, which had been the 
Boulevard Eugenie before all street 
names had been changed to Arabic. 

There was a glimpse of stucco build¬ 
ings, and acacia trees between the unlit 
street lamps, then the victoria’s wheels 
swished into the dust of another side 
street, now only two blocks from Sarie’s 
house. 

“I hope there is more than one Yezi- 
dee!” She laughed again. “I hope lots of 
them come. Then Bob and Kamil will 
have to let me go!” She glanced at Lar¬ 
rimore as she said, “Egypt has grown 
to be a not very beautiful prison.” 

IT WAS while she spoke that 
Larrimore saw police in the 
street ahead. They had their 
’——truncheons out and were mov¬ 
ing stealthily, blue-clad shapes peering 
into black doorways and the dim spaces 
between buildings. When they heard the 
carriage, they turned and watched it 
pass; when it had gone by they remained 
gazing after it. 


Some police were by the next inter¬ 
section, and it was halfway along the 
next block that Larrimore half-glimpsed 
a figure crouched in an alley entrance. 
He glanced back as the carriage went 
on, and saw the man leap out. 

He had a fuzz of hair and a fluttering 
brown robe, and he stooped where Sarie’s 
carriage wheels had left deep marks. 
He scooped his hands in the dust, fling¬ 
ing it in a cloud over his head and shoul¬ 
ders as the police also saw him. 

A whistle shrilled along the street, and 
the trooper turned in his saddle. Wildly 
he yelled, “Yezidee!” wrenching his 
mount about as more whistles screamed. 
The carriage driver reined in and Sarie’s 
guards leaped clear, one flinging his club 
at the figure now darting back to the 
alley. 

The weapon spun end over end, its 
nail-tipped head flashing, falling short. 
The Yezidee vanished as the trooper 
charged after him, dismounting at the 
alley mouth, sword leveled, shouting. 
He did not attempt to go in after the 
man. 

While the carriage horses still plunged, 
Cunningham appeared around the cor¬ 
ner ahead, Abdi at his back, making fly¬ 
ing strides with his crutch. Larrimore 
spilled from the coach with Tweedie 
before it stopped, and Sarie stood up, 
clinging to the folded top, staring back 
through the swirling dust. 

“Stay there!” Tweedie called, but she 
jumped out, starting toward the alley, 
and her guards at once closed in about 
her. 

Cunningham snatched a truncheon 
from a running policeman and, as he 
came up, Tweedie yelled, “Use your gun, 
Bob!” Cunningham pushed the trooper 
aside, his unshaven face intent as he 
looked down the alley. Kamil Bey sud¬ 
denly appeared at the far end, spurring 
his horse into the narrow way, his sword 
glinting. 

Abdi hopped behind Cunningham 
when he started forward, and the cripple 
had his crutch lifted like a club. Police 
made a little circle behind the trooper, 
standing still, watching. 

The alley was full of shadows thrown 
by lean-to roofs, tilted wooden walls and 
flat-topped sheds. Kamil stood up in 
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his stirrups as he rode slowly to meet 
Cunningham, and they were still far 
apart when Abdi yelled thinly: “Ej- 
jendi!” 

A form showed at the edge of a flat, 
low roof and moonlight caught the der¬ 
vish as he flung himself down. Hair 
stood out from the top of his head, metal 
rings swung from his ear-lobes and iron 
hoops, about his neck, jangled against 
his scarred chest. 

He dropped heedless of hurt to him¬ 
self, his sharpened spike held to strike. 
There was an instant before Cunning¬ 
ham jerked himself aside so that the 
spike slashed past. His truncheon 
snapped down, then he hit again with 


the ruthlessness of a man defending his 
life, and the dervish pitched to the 
ground, slithering. 

He lay quite still, the spike showing 
against his hand, held by the little chains 
wound about his knuckles. 

CHAPTER III 

“you can’t leave Egypt!’ 

SARIE’S fingers were trem¬ 
bling as she unfastened her 
cloak. The Yezidee had made 
a terrifying figure, plunging at 
Cunningham, and she had just seen the 
other dead dervish in the courtyard of 
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her house. She was no longer inclined 
to treat their advent lightly. 

She handed the cloak to a fellahin 
maid, a peasant girl whose frightened 
eyes glanced uncertainly toward Cun¬ 
ningham; his unshaven face and roughed- 
up hair made him very formidable while, 
behind him, Kamil Bey looked grim and 
troubled. They went with Sarie across 
the beautifully tessellated floor, Larri- 
more following. 

Sarie’s house had been built by an 
Arab. The main room had a painted 


wooden ceiling, and tinted rays from a 
hanging lamp seemed to be caught in 
the air, held by a faint haze of smoke 
which came from fragrant cascarilla 
bark, burning slowly in a bronze vessel. 

The sunken bowl of a fountain formed 
a cool mosaic of alabaster and Algerian 
onyx and green malachite. Wall divans 
were set where the floor was raised. Red- 
tinged tiles made mellow panels on the 
walls, showing between black-out cur¬ 
tains that concealed the intricate lattice 
of wide windows. 

Two Sudanese servants were setting 
laden trays on stools by the divans, big 
men in yellow turbans and gold-laced 
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jackets. They salaamed and went out 
with the girl, bare feet brushing softly. 
Sarie began to pour coffee. She used both 
hands to still their quivering, and Cun¬ 
ningham spoke cheerfully, trying to ease 
her tension. 

“I’m not dressed to pay a social call.” 
He looked down at his dusty mosquito 
boots and wrinkled pants, one hand rasp¬ 
ing the stubble on his jaw. 

“This isn’t a social call.” She gave 
him a little smile then, for a moment, 
remained gazing at him. He was very 
real and human, much different from 
Kamil, and she knew that he was the 
only sure bulwark between herself and 
things which she dreaded. Passing a 
filled cup, she asked, “Where’s Pat 
Tweedie?” 

“He’s waiting until that Yezidee can 
move under his own power.” Cunning¬ 
ham laughed, and his voice was quick, 
because he had the peculiar elation which 
comes to a man who has just evaded 
death. He handed the cup to Kamil, 
and said, “We’ll go to the lock-up later, 
and find out how they got into the 
town.” 

Kamil nodded and he was concerned 
because he knew that the advent of the 
Yezidees would stir the native quarter. 
He dropped his crop and his scarlet 
tarboosh to a divan, then sat down, re¬ 
garding Sarie thoughtfully. 

Cunningham handed another cup to 
Larrimore, who was looking curiously at 
dishes on one of the hammered brass 
trays. “Those are manna cakes.” Cun¬ 
ningham pointed. “Try one.” 

“They’re only flour, and gum from 
tamarisk trees,” Sarie called, “but you’ll 
like them.” 

Larrimore nibbled at a sweet-tasting 
little cookie, and stood looking about the 
room. It was the first time that he had 
been inside Sarie’s house, and it was 
different from anything that he had ex¬ 
pected. 

Cunningham sat on a soft divan, al¬ 
most facing Sarie. He reached out to 
take the cup she offered, and she stood 
looking from him to Kamil as she said, 
“The Yezidees have followed me all the 
way up the Nile now!” Then, with her 
next words. Cunningham understood 
why she had insisted that they stop in 


for coffee. She asked, “Wouldn’t it be 
better if I left Egypt altogether?” 

“It would,” Kamil answered, “but I’m 
afraid you can’t go.” 

“Why not?” She looked sharply to¬ 
ward Cunningham. “Why not, Bob?” 

He said nothing. He sipped at the 
pure, strong coffee then glanced at 
Kamil, who answered her slowly, “The 
reason is nothing to do with Bob, or 
with the British.” He went on, “This isn’t 
their country, and they’re only con¬ 
cerned with military defense.” He added 
quietly, “The order comes from our own 
people, Sarie.” 

The silver holder about his cup rat¬ 
tled as he returned it to the tray. Lar¬ 
rimore seated himself at the end of a 
divan, watching Sarie. She had become 
quite still, looking at Kamil. He bent 
forward. 

“Have you heard anything about a 
man who calls himself Ibn Abdallah?” 
His tone was strained. 

Cunningham said, “A man who goes 
about with his head shayed, and his 
skull varnished! He’s somewhere in 
Arabia.” 

“No.” She looked from one to the 
other. “No.” 

“Sarie,” Cunningham’s voice had an 
odd quality now, “say his name in the 
Arab way.” 

Obediently, she responded slowly: 
“lbn . . .Abd . . . Allah.” 

“What does that mean?” he asked, 
although he already knew. 

She said, “It means . . . Son of the 
Servant of Allah.” 

“Which is just the opposite from 
Shaitan sittl” Kamil exclaimed sharply. 

Sarie stiffened, but she still looked at 
Cunningham, who went on, “He’s a 
desert prophet.” After a moment, he 
added, “In times of trouble, the Arabs 
always look for a new prophet to come 
out of the deserts. And they’re very 
troubled now, Sarie.” 

t ALL over the Middle East, the 
I calm of Moslem peoples had 
^ been disrupted by the war. It 
had brought a tide of distress 
which, rising still, threatened to sweep 
across their lands and their lives. Five 
times a day the faithful turned toward 
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Mecca, and wise ones among them were 
praying that a new Mahomet might 
arise to save them. 

“Minor prophets are always turning 
up,” Sarie’s tone had suddenly become 
defensive. “They never amount to any- 


ittiug; 

“But Ibn Abdallah is gathering fol¬ 
lowers against the Yezidees,” Cunning¬ 
ham said. 

“And against me?” she asked sharply. 

He nodded, and she knew that such 
a prophet could win a mighty following. 

“You’re now regarded as the figure¬ 
head of the Yezidees,” Cunningham went 
on, “with the dervishes at Suakin as your 
supreme disciples. And Ibn Abdallah 
says that your coming has loosed great 
evil in the world.” 

“Meaning the war, of course!” She 
smiled a little. 

“He says the war won’t end, and 
there’ll be no peace, while the Yezidees 
continue to exist. That’s the danger,” 
Cunningham added. 

She read into his words a meaning 
which made her fingers tighten against 
one another, and some of the color began 
to leave her face. 


“This has all the makings of some¬ 
thing pretty serious,” Kamil told her. 
“It’s developing that way.” 

“Has real trouble begun yet?” She was 
watching Cunningham. 

“Not yet.” 

“You don’t want trouble, of course.” 
She spoke slowly, as though some other 
thought was shaping itself in her mind. 

Kamil leaned forward. “If Ibn Abdal¬ 
lah gets a big enough following, he can 
start the next worst thing to a holy war 


against the Yezidees,” he said. “That’d 
throw the whole Middle East into a 
turmoil, just when we least want it!” 

“You already have one war on your 
hands.” Sarie still spoke slowly. 

“The only chance would be if he makes 
for Suakin,” Kamil added, “and is con¬ 
tent with wiping out the dervishes 
there.” 

“And me with them?” Sarie asked 
abruptly. “Is that why I’m being kept 
in Egypt?” 

“No!” Cunningham jerked upright. 

“Ibn Abdallah won’t be satisfied un¬ 
less he gets me as well!” 

“Sarie!” Kamil started toward her and 
Larrimore came to his feet, staring. 

“And if I were permitted to leave 
Egypt, I shouldn’t be available!” Sarie 
exclaimed. 

“There’s nothing of that sort!” Cun¬ 
ningham said sharply. 

“I beg you to believe that!” Kamil 
faced her, disturbed. 

“It seems the cTnly reason why I have 
to stay!” and her tone was challenging. 

“Wherever you went, you’d be fol¬ 
lowed!” Kamil said. 

“We can best look after you here!” 
Cunningham added. “And I’ll tell you 
this, Sarie.” He paused for a moment, 
holding her gaze. “Both Kamil and I 
would like to see you out of the country. 
We’ve argued for that, down in Cairo.” 

“But they think you are safest here,” 
Kamil added. 

“And I can assure you that there’s no 
idea of giving way to the demands of 
any Arab out of the deserts, prophet or 
no prophet!” Cunningham went on grim¬ 
ly. “If anything develops I’ll take some 
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men down to Suakin, and I’ll make a 
real job of it this time, probably before 
Ibn Abdallah can come into action!” 

She answered quietly, “I’m sorry if 
I misunderstood.” 

Kamil stepped away, still watching 
her, while Cunningham said, “If you’re 
wondering why we don’t do something 
now, it’s because we think it wiser to 
let matters come to a head. Then we’ll 
try to settle everything once and for all!” 

She smiled a little. “I should have 
known better,” she said, but to Larri- 
more it seemed that she was still doubt¬ 
ful. Cunningham realized that and 
stepped to face her squarely. Before 
he could speak, something about his 
expression made her smile real. 

“Please forgive me,” she said softly. 
“And drink your coffee!” 

He looked at her for a moment longer, 
then nodded, satisfied. 

Kamil reached for his coffee and 
laughed suddenly, his manner changed. 
“I think, when you do* go to Suakin, 
I’ll come with you, Bob,” he said. “I’d 
enjoy that!” 

They drank their coffee where they 
stood. Sarie sipped from her own cup, 
looking at them in turn before she asked, 
“Do you know much about this Ibn 
Abdallah?” 

Cunningham shook his head. “No, but 
he may be after more than the Yezidee 
dervishes. You can never tell in times 
like these,” he went on. “I’ve just got 
back from El Kantara. I’d been tighten¬ 
ing up some patrols.” He emptied his 
cup. “I expected to get some informa¬ 
tion down there from Curzon Lee, but 
it hadn’t come through.” Then he said, 
“I think I’ll walk through the native 
quarter in the morning. I may pick up 
some news there.” 

“You’ll only hear rumors.” Kamil 
drained his cup, and asked, “What about 
this man in the lock-up?” 

“We ought to get along. Are you com¬ 
ing, Larry?” Cunningham asked and, 
before Larrimore could answer, Sarie 
called, “Stay for another cup of coffee, 
Larry! I’d like to talk to someone for 
a little while.” 

Kamil reached for his tarboosh and 
bone-handled crop. “You won’t worry 
over any of this?” he asked. 


“No, I promise you,” she answered. 
“I haven’t said anything, because I 
didn’t want to alarm you.” Cunningham 
put down his empty cup. “But now it’s 
out, I think perhaps it’s better you 
should know how things look, Sarie.” 

“Much better,” she agreed, and added, 
“Thank you, Bob.” 

“I’ll shave before you see me again!” 
he said. 

She watched the two go across the 
tiled floor. One of the Sudanese ap¬ 
peared in the shadows beyond the door¬ 
way, leading the way out to the court¬ 
yard. 

S SARIE reached for Larri- 
more’s cup and filled it again. 

“Shall we go back to the 
Divan?” she asked. “I’d like 
to dance, and forget all this. Unless you 
have work you must do tomorrow? It’s 
very late!” 

“Let’s go back for an hour,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

She took a little coffee, then sat gaz¬ 
ing toward the doorway through which 
the others had gone. Suddenly, she said, 
“When we lived at Assuan, after we left 
Suakin, we had two Yezidee servants in 
the family. We didn’t know what they 
were.” She looked at him. “They taught 
me to dance.” 

He said nothing, but waited for her 
to go on. “They taught me secretly be¬ 
cause, even then, I believe they knew 
what they intended to do with me later 

“I think you love dancing,” he said 
slowly. 

She was not listening. “They taught 
me their fire dance,” she told him. “But 
only the movements, not its meaning.” 
He realized that, for all her apparent 
calm, emotion was strong within her, 
and he knew that she was talking to ease 
her feelings. He listened quietly, and she 
said, “The Yezidees believe that, when 
the world ends, all their enemies will be 
thrown into a hell dragged up from the 
bottom-most pit, and that Shaitan’s wife 
will dance on its gates!” 

She held her cup in both hands, and 
her fingers made slender shadows across 
its glistening silver. “They would have 
made me dance it for them in the tower 
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that Bob smashed.” Then she asked sud¬ 
denly, “Do you suppose he’s in love with 
Ann Somerset?” 

She had a way of asking surprising 
questions, putting them without any 
warning. He stared for a moment. “I 
hardly think he knows her,” he answered. 

“I’ve seen them together, several 
times,” she said. 

He wondered why she had asked about 
Ann, who worked with him at the native 
hospital and who, like himself, was wait¬ 
ing in Port Said for some sort of official 
appointment to somewhere in the Pacific. 
She had trained at Johns Hopkins, and 
had spent some time at the Barraquer 
clinic, in Barcelona, then she had made 
a round-about trip through England to 
Russia. After that, she had come down 
across the Levant to study the effect 
of dryness and sand on the eyes of troops 
in Egypt. She had done all of this be¬ 
cause she intended to specialize in oph¬ 
thalmic surgery. 

Talking of Ann Somerset, Larrimore 
was ready to admit that she was a re¬ 
markable girl; privately, he regarded her 
as just a little too efficient, but quite 
charming for anyone who liked blue eyes, 
nut-brown hair and a Boston accent. 

Sarie said, “Bob doesn’t come to the 
hospital just to see you!” She was smil¬ 
ing, and Larrimore sat up a little. He 
could not understand why Sarie should 
ask about Ann, unless she herself were 
interested in Cunningham. 

While he still stared, she clapped her 
hands and the fellahin girl appeared at 
once. “My cloak,” Sarie said, then 
clapped again and the Sudanese appeared 
in the doorway. “The carriage, Hoseyin,” 
she called. She stood up, said abruptly, 
“We’ll go and dance now Larry. I intend 
to forget everything and be happy for 
an hour.” 

Larrimore rose with her, laughed at 
the sudden change of mood and took the 
cloak from the girl. 

The other Sudanese house-boy was 
holding open the door to the courtyard,' 
and Sarie stopped short when they 
stepped out to the darkness. Four of 
Kamil’s policemen were carrying away 
the dead dervish, and they had covered 
him completely with strips of blue cloth, 
as a precaution against evil. 
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The men checked as Sarie appeared, 
then they went on, moving out of the 
courtyard and past the carriage which 
waited on the road. She looked at the 
two watchmen who were standing by, 
and asked quietly, “Who guarded my 
house so well?” 

One indicated his companion. “Mu- 
sah?” she asked. “It was you?” The man 
nodded, and she opened her bag. “Pay 
them to make prayers for you at the 
mosque,” she said. 

She offered coins, but the man did 
not attempt to take them because they 
were tainted by her touch. After a mo¬ 
ment, she smiled and turned to where a 
hollowed stone, filled with water, stood 
near the doorway. She dropped the coins 
into it, then moved on with Larrimore. 
Both the Nubians drew aside as she 
passed, so that even her skirt would not 
reach them. 

The guards by the coach salaamed 
while Larrimore helped her in, and he 
looked back as he followed. 

Musah was dipping into the stone 
bowl and taking out the coins because, 
now, the water had made them clean. 

CHAPTER IV 

FORGER OF SWORDS 

AS HE had said that he would 
do, Cunningham went into the 
native quarter next morning. 
He learned nothing about the 
desert prophet until he came to the 
market place. 

Shaggy gray Egyptian vultures sat in 
a row along a wall at one side. They 
were gorged, humped on their pink legs; 
above them, excited in the air, wheeled 
kites and gulls and hooded crows, at¬ 
tracted by a small abattoir hidden be¬ 
hind the wall. 

The native market was full of milling 
life and dusty color. Sharp-eyed Arabs 
and jellahin and half-naked Somalis 
moved among tethered goats, crated 
hens, stalls and sandal-makers. Knives 
flashed where men trimmed the ribs of 
long palm leaves, or cut purple-jointed 
sugar cane, and a smith was working 
in the shade of a thick-foliaged lebbek 
tree. A crowd had gathered here, not 
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so much because the man was making a 
sword, but because Bob Cunningham 
had stopped to watch him. 

For two hours Cunningham had wan¬ 
dered through the native quarter, seek¬ 
ing news of Ibn Abdallah. Everyone 
knew about the prophet with the shaven 
skull. Local Arabs and traders in from 
Sinai, fishermen from Lake Menzala 
spoke of him with peculiar respect, but 
they had no real information. They had 
only rumors that he was a worker of 
miracles and a healer, and they said that 
he could travel a thousand miles between 
sun and sun. Cunningham had heard 
similar stories of other desert prophets. 

He had tilted his pith helmet to shield 
the back of his neck against the stark 
morning sunshine, and he looked trim 
in a khaki bush shirt and shorts, big 


against the lean, thin-shanked natives. 
Abdi the cripple was near him, leaning 
on his crutch, wearing a clean zaboot. 

The smith lifted the tempered, un¬ 
polished sword that he had made and 
brought the flat of it down on a hard¬ 
wood block. He turned the blade over 
and hit with the other side, striking 
powerfully to test his work; each time, 
the sword rang like a bell. 

It was the shape of the weapon which 
had caught Cunningham’s attention, al¬ 
though it was startling enough to find 
such a man making a sword at all. He 
was an Arab, with a singed cloth about 
his waist; he had a sun-dried, sinewy, 
hairless body and his parched skin 
formed a mass of wrinkles about his 
ears and over his forehead. 

Usually he wrought lamp-holders, or 
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made iron tires for cartwheels, or shod 
horses, but it was evident that he had 
the knack of sword-making. His eyes 
had a monkey-like concentration as he 
hit with the back of the sword, then 
struck with the edge. The steel, although 
it was as yet unsharpened, bit deeply 
and he had to hold the block down with 
one horny foot before he could wrench 
the weapon clear. Cunningham reached 
for it then. 

The blade was gently curved, broaden¬ 
ing all the way to the tip. The hilt was 
formed from the steel itself, with the 
pommel hammered around to form a 
hook which fitted neatly against the edge 
of Cunningham’s palm. The metal had, 
in all probability, come from a junked 
automobile, and the design was alto¬ 
gether unusual; it was a surprising thing 
to come from the hands of a man who 
worked under a lebbek tree, with only 
rough tools and no more than a stone 
hearth. 

The man said, “It is a sword for kill¬ 
ing Yezidees, effendi.” 

Cunningham knew that the native 
quarter was in uneasy expectation that 
more dervishes would follow the two who 
had been caught in the town; it was not 
surprising that, here and there, a man 
should be contriving some weapon 
against them. But he looked up sharply 
as the smith added, “By the word of the 
new prophet, effendi, that is the shape 
such a sword must be!” 

The Arab smiled uneasily under Cun¬ 
ningham’s glance, then moved a goat¬ 
skin which lay at the foot of the tree. 
The sand beneath had been wetted, 
pressed down, and a pattern for the 
weapon had been drawn on the smoothed 
surface. It had been made by a mar¬ 
about, the smith said; a ragged, wander¬ 
ing holy man who had come out of 
Arabia and had now gone on. 

“He carries the voice of Ibn Abdal¬ 
lah,” the Arab continued, and set the 
stiff goatskin carefully into place again. 
“I make the sword for any man who will 
buy.” 

He became still, waiting. The crowd 
around watched Cunningham silently 
as he turned the sword over in his hands, 
then tried its balance. 

He realized that it must have been 


the visiting marabout who had spread 
local tidings of Ibn Abdallah. This weap¬ 
on, no doubt, was a practical representa¬ 
tion of the sword of Islam, which the 
desert prophet would call on the faithful 
to bear against the Yezidee worshippers 
of Shaitan. 

It was a real sword, instead of a fabled 
one, and suggested that something deep 
and powerful might be stirring, if the 
sword of a newly risen prophet in Arabia 
could set men to making weapons here 
in Egypt. Sight of it helped Cunning¬ 
ham to the decision that it was growing 
urgent to learn where Ibn Abdallah 
might be, and to check him. 

Again, he studied the curious design 
of the sword. He remembered that Prince 
Mikki collected Arab weapons; possibly 
he would know whether its shape had 
any significance, or Sarie might have 
seen something like it. 

“I will buy this,” he told the smith, 
and the man said eagerly, “Then, first, 
I should make it very sharp and clean, 
effendi!” 

“There’s no need.” Cunningham 
reached into a pocket for coins, spilling 
a mixture of English silver and Egyptian 
piastres into the man’s palms as he 
cupped them. 

Intentionally, Cunningham paid the 
man more than well before he stepped 
to the goatskin and kicked it aside. He 
rubbed his foot across the markings on 
the sand, wiping them out. He did not 
want weapons like these anywhere near 
Sarie. 

“Make no more swords!” he said, and 
walked quickly from the market-place. 

, Cunningham went along a 
narrow street of flat-roofed, 
I J tumbledown shacks. Some 
^ were surrounded by sand-filled 
boxes and sacks, set as a guard against 
the bombs which, every little while, fell 
on Port Said. It was not possible to 
dig shelters because, after a few feet, 
water seeped up through the sand. Even 
the dead in the cemeteries were placed 
above ground. 

Abdi limped level with Cunningham, 
who let him carry the sword. Abdi had 
been made lame as a boy and it was, 
he said, through the curse of the keeper 
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of a mosque, whom he had gravely of¬ 
fended and who had struck him with a 
copy of the Koran. He had fallen, find¬ 
ing himself lame when he tried to get up, 
and he would never permit his leg to be 
examined. 

His hair was clipped back to a level 
with his ears, making a line across the 
top of his head and giving him a very 
high, glistening, coppery brow. His eyes, 
habitually screwed up against the sun, 
peered out of slits so that he looked very 
crafty. He missed little of what went on, 
and he had served Cunningham for seven 
years. They never talked much together, 
but Cunningham treated him like a man 
and cherished him when he was sick, 
which made a bond between them. 

Abdi looked the blackened sword over 
as he hitched himself along, then, from 
Cunningham’s heels, he called, “Effendi, 
no man here knows of Ibn Abdallah. 
But men in Suez would know!” 

He was right. Arab dhows came into 
the port at the other end of the canal, 
bringing native passengers from places 
all along the Red Sea. Such men would 
be aware of what was happening in the 
deserts, and where the prophet was to be 
found. 

If he was like other prophets who had 
arisen in the past, instead of traveling 
a thousand miles between sunrises he 
would tend to remain a long time in one 
place, exhausting local bounty and out¬ 
staying his welcome. 

“I have no time to go to Suez,” Cun¬ 
ningham said. 

“Effendi, I would go!” 

Cunningham smiled. He had guessed 
that offer would come. It was only a 
few hours’ journey by train to Suez and, 
in two or three days, Abdi would absorb 
all the news there was in the port. He 
had done that sort of thing in the past, 
making lonely desert journeys. The fact 
that he was a cripple made men kind 
to him, and Abdi traded on that. 

“I have a friend who is as a brother 
to me, effendi,” Abdi added. “I would 
leave him to guard your back while I 
am gone.” 

He received no answer, and Abdi said 
nothing more; he knew that Cunningham 
would think about it. 

They crossed the Shari Nabeeh, at one 


end of which Lake Menzala lay. Fishing 
boats were moored to the little quay, 
their masts slanting against the smooth, 
glinting water. In the distance, reed- 
grown sandspits made narrow slivers of 
green. 

The little shacks now gave place to 
storied buildings. Here and there were 
patches of plastered housewall which 
showed yellow or rose-colored against 
the oyster-gray of sunbleached wood. 
Chickens scoured the dusty road, and 
natives were crowded to the shadow at 
one side of the hot street. Men cried 
greetings from dark doorways, or from 
where they sat in the shadows and, all 
the way, Cunningham grunted in answer. 
Abdi used the sword to threaten children 
who would have followed them, begging 
pennies. 

Cunningham considered the question 
of sending Abdi to Suez. Any day, now, 
information should come in from Curzon 
Lee, a man who had been sent into the 
deserts some time before and whose re¬ 
turn was now overdue, but it might be 
as well to use Abdi. Once the approxi¬ 
mate location of Ibn Abdallah had been 
determined, a desert patrol could pick 
him up and bring him to order before 
his influence became too great. 

It would be almost a matter of routine, 
unless the desert prophet proved excep¬ 
tional. Cunningham did not anticipate 
that but, at the back of his mind, he did 
not like the unusual circumstances of 
the sword. He stopped suddenly and 
turned, taking the weapon. 

“Tweedie effendi will give you money,” 
he said abruptly. “Go to Suez, Abdi. Go 
now!” 

Abdi said eagerly, “I will send my 
friend. He will show you the marks 
that a leopard made, then you will know 
him, effendi.” 

Cunningham nodded, and Abdi said, 
“Allah yisallimak. . . . Allah guard thee!” 
and Cunningham answered in the Mos¬ 
lem way, “Go with safety, O Abdi!” 

The man scurried forward, dust spurt¬ 
ing from the tip of his crutch as it 
skimmed the road. He darted between 
two buildings and disappeared. Cun¬ 
ningham continued along the street and 
now, as he drew near the edge of the 
native quarter, he could see the barrage 
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balloons beyond buildings ahead; they 
hung glistening and still, protecting the 
quays and oil stores and dumps about 
the harbor. 

Suddenly, he saw Ann Somerset ap¬ 
pear on a corner a little distance away. 
She waved, smiling toward him while 
he checked in surprise, then he tucked 
the blunt sword under his arm and 
quickened his pace. 

ANN SOMERSET wore a 
white smock and a white head¬ 
dress, and behind her was a 
white-painted station wagon 
which Larrimore had bought, converting 
it to an ambulance. Its doors bore the 
legend, Native General Hospital—Port 
Said, and in a panel beneath this were 
beautifully drawn Arabic characters 
which said the same thing. 

The ambulance had been backed un¬ 
der the sagging balcony of a dilapidated 
house and slack-robed children stood 
around, with women whose black eyes 
seemed very big above the edges of their 
face-veils. The women always came out 
to stare at Ann when she appeared in 
the native quarter. 

White went with her warm tan, but 
she could wear colors very well; only 
they had to be soft and deep, not the 
bright tones which suited Sarie. Her 
features were in keeping with the per¬ 
sonality which had brought her from 
Massachusetts to France and on to 
Egypt; like Larrimore, she had simply 
attached herself to the little native hos¬ 
pital, finding plenty of scope for practical 
work. 

Her nose was straight and not small, 
neither were her ears small; it was her 
smile, her reality, which gave her charm, 
and under her, gentleness there was very 
considerable drive. The natives liked her 
because she treated them as humans, and 
with sympathy. 

“Picking up a case?” Cunningham 
asked as he came up. 

“It’s a beautiful irido-cyclitis,” and 
she chuckled because she knew he would 
not understand what that meant. 

He laughed with her, and when Cun¬ 
ningham laughed it was in the richly 
silent way he had caught from desert 
Arabs. “Is Larry here?” he asked, be¬ 


cause he did not like her to be alone 
in the native quarter. 

“He’s in the house,” she answered. 

Cunningham took the salute of a 
mounted policeman who had pulled up 
by the ambulance, then he remained 
looking toward the house, apparently 
not giving any attention to Ann. His 
manner toward her was always casual, 
at first. Even on those occasional eve¬ 
nings when he stopped in at the hospital, 
it was only as a seeming afterthought 
that he asked her to dine. 

Ann had discovered that his off-hand¬ 
edness camouflaged a fear that she might 
rebuff him and he was, she felt, surpris¬ 
ingly diffident for the “el-Cunningham” 
who was admired all over the Middle 
East. But, she realized, he could have 
had almost pathetically little experience 
with women; this, she knew, was a dan¬ 
gerous conclusion at which to arrive, but 
it gave her subtle pleasure. 

In the minute that she had first met 
him, Ann had known that here was a 
man with whom she could fall in love. 
She understood why it was that, looking 
at him now, she saw little things which 
no one else would ever notice; the sun- 
wrinkles about his eyes, the stubby way 
his strong nose was rooted, the lean hard¬ 
ness of his cheeks. 

She glanced at the sword and asked, 
“What’s that?” 

He drew it from under his arm. “I 
want to show this to Sarie,” he said. 

“Sarie?” She made her voice bright. 

He explained about the weapon. 
“Sarie may have seen them before,” he 
said, “or Prince Mikki might know the 
origin of the design.” Then he asked 
suddenly, “This irido thing . . . not con¬ 
tagious, is it?” 

“It’s a penetrating wound in an eye,” 
she answered. “A boy fell off the roof 
here, and he broke some ribs as well.” 

He nodded, watching her lips, waiting 
for her to go on. He liked simply to 
listen to her voice; he found it very clear, 
and full of drawled little intonations, 
very different from the high voices of 
Englishwomen. 

“Larry’s fixing him up so that we 
can move him,” she said, and Larrimore 
emerged from the house then, carrying 
an emergency bag. 
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HE WORE a sun helmet, 
short-sleeved shirt and white 
pants. Two hospital orderlies, 
carrying a stretcher, came be¬ 
hind him; they wore suits of white duck 
and red tarbooshes, uniforms which Lar- 
rimore had provided. He had financed 
a good deal of efficient reorganization 
at the rough little native hospital, to 
the delight of the Egyptian doctor in 
charge and to whom Ann’s advent was 
almost as great a boon. He often won¬ 
dered why two Americans should choose 
to work there without pay, and risk their 
health in the native quarter; it was some¬ 
thing he could not understand. 

A boy lay on the stretcher. There was 
a heavy black bandage over his eyes and 
under this showed the edges of soft lint, 
very clean against his dusty, kinky hair 
and bronze skin. Ann went quickly to 
him, and Larrimore smiled cheerfully 
toward Cunningham. 

“The more I see of this place, the more 
it gets to be a medical museum,” he 
said enthusiastically. He pointed to a 
figure already on the ambulance. “I’ve 
an elephantoid fever there!” 

Ann was bending over the boy, raising 
his head and adjusting the rest under it. 
The orderlies slid the stretcher onto the 
ambulance, then climbed in after it. 
Turning away, she saw the boy’s dis¬ 
tressed family peering after him from 
the darkness of the house doorway. She 
heard a woman weeping, and knew sud¬ 
denly that native families are like fam¬ 
ilies anywhere in the world. 

“Bob, I wonder if you’d tell his folks 
that the boy will be all right,” she said. 
“My Arabic’s not good enough yet.” 

Cunningham nodded and moved to¬ 
ward the doorway, but he stopped short 
as Larrimore added, “And you might 
warn them that he’ll have only one eye 
when he comes home.” 

“One eye?” Cunningham stared, and 
Ann began, “You see, there’s sympathe¬ 
tic ophthalmatitis,” then she caught her¬ 
self up and explained, “There’s a sort of 
sympathetic inflammation of the other 
eye. I can’t save it unless I remove the 
bad one.” 

“If you do that, nobody will go near 
him,” Cunningham said abruptly. “One- 
eyed people are outcasts. He’ll just starve 



to death!” He added, “Even his own 
family will turn him out.” 

Larrimore looked blankly at Ann. She 
regarded Cunningham for a moment, 
then said simply, “Well, suppose I fix 
him up with a glass eye?” 

Cunningham stared. “Could you do 
that?” 

“We’ll get one from somewhere,” she 
answered. 

Cunningham began to laugh. “He’ll be 
about the only Arab in Egypt with a 
glass eye.” He stood chuckling. “He’ll 
be able to make a living just letting peo¬ 
ple see him take it out and put it back 
again.” 

She laughed with him, and Larrimore 
said, “Then we’ll be doing the kid a good 
turn.” He added, “Come on! We’ve a 
lot to do. See you later, Bob!” 

They moved toward the ambulance, 
and Ann slipped onto the seat beside 
him. As Larrimore sent the vehicle slow¬ 
ly away over the rough road, she leaned 
out to call, “Give my love to Sarie, Bob!” 

When the ambulance turned the cor¬ 
ner onto a street which ran directly 
toward the town, Ann saw that Cunning¬ 
ham was still gazing after them. She 
waved to him. Larrimore was smiling 
as she faced ahead again. 

“Swell fellow, Bob,” he commented, 
and she watched him for a little space 
before she asked frankly, “Is he very 
interested in Sarie?” 

Larrimore grunted, “I hope not,” then 
looked into the back of the ambulance. 
One of the orderlies was holding a blan¬ 
ket so that the strong sunlight, striking 
from one side, could not reach the boy. 
The elephantiasis case lay heavily lax 
and still on a lower rack; this was a 
disorder for which no altogether satis¬ 
factory treatment had ever been found, 
and Larrimore was looking forward to 
some interesting experimental work. 

He discovered that Ann was still 
watching him and he said, “Tweedie 
figures that, when the war’s over, they’ll 
make Bob governor of Sinai, or some¬ 
where. I don’t think Sarie would care 
about being governor’s lady, in some 
lousy desert.” 

“You never can tell,” Ann said softly. 

“You never can tell with a woman,” 
he agreed. “I mean, when you first got 
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here, all you wanted was to be a special¬ 
ist in ophthalmic surgery!” 

She said, “I still do!” 

“But not quite so much, eh?” And 
then, steering to dodge potholes, he 
added, “I think maybe you wouldn’t 
mind somewhere like Sinai!” 

Ann did not answer. He realized that, 
perhaps, he had been a little too assum¬ 
ing and he glanced at her again, pre¬ 
pared to apologize. She was smiling, 
gazing straight ahead. 

“That doesn’t altogether rest with 
me,” she said, then looked at him as she 
asked cheerfully, “But it wouldn’t be 
troubling you, would it, to keep Sarie 
occupied as much as possible?” 

CHAPTER V 

QUEEN ZAHRA-KHETA AND KING QUALOON 

NATIVES ran off the road- 
way when they saw Sarie’s 
carriage. Women slipped be- 
hind the pillars of sidewalk 
arcades and children, warned against 
her, dodged into doorways or around 
corners, putting their hands over their 
faces, peering out between their fingers 
a& the carriage passed. A scowling, green- 
turban ned pilgrim, newly home from 
Mecca, raised a bony arm and called 
after her, “May Allah blacken thy face, 
O Shaitan sitt!” 

“That’s the one thing I really dis¬ 
like,” Sarie said evenly, “being shouted 
at in the street.” 

“I’m afraid they’ve been stirred up 
by those two Yezidees,” Cunningham 
answered. “I’m sorry.” 

“Well,” and she glanced at him, “I 
don’t mind it so much when I’m with 
you.” 

He sat with the sword between his 
knees; when he had stopped by her house 
to show the weapon, she had offered him 
a lift into the town. Often, in the morn¬ 
ings, Sarie went shopping; she bought 
things that she did not need, but it 
helped to pass the day. 

She wore a cool yellow frock, and a 
soft-brimmed hat shaded her face. She 
used no kohl to stress the distinctive 
shape of her eyes, and there was nothing 
Egyptian about her now, except that her 


delicate hands and the smallness of her 
feet were typical of a people who had 
preserved their line from the Pharaohs. 
She might have been French, but for the 
richness of her coloring and her very 
graceful slenderness; she showed that 
true Egyptians were a Celtic race, and 
had nothing in common with negroes, 
or even with Arabs. 

Ounningham went on, “Apparently, 
those dervishes came across the lake. 
I’m going out with Kamil to set some 
new patrols.” He added, “We’ll see that 
it doesn’t happen again!” 

“Thank you,” she said, and put her 
hand on his arm for a moment, smiling 
because she always felt protected in 
his presence and could appreciate his 
strength. 

The contact of her fingers stirred him 
and he looked at her, realizing the soft¬ 
ness of her smiling lips and how deep her 
eyes appeared behind their thick lashes. 
He said, “We’ll get after the patrols this 
morning, only I want to see Prince 
Mikki first.” 

“If I may. I’ll come with you,” she 
answered. “I’d like to hear what he has 
to say about it.” 

“Of course,” he agreed. 

She called a direction to the driver, 
who turned the carriage along narrow 
ways onto a thoroughfare which had 
once been called the Rue du Nil, and 
which sliced across Port Said’s tangled 
life. Arab women minced along the side¬ 
walks in high-heeled shoes, and slick 
Levantine traders lounged between hotel 
bars. There were tarbooshed peddlers 
and scented negresses and Hindus who 
wore silk turbans above their business 
suits. Allied soldiers and British naval 
ratings and Abyssinians with boots on 
sockless feet; Maltese clerks and jackal¬ 
like shoeshine boys, lascars and brash 
Syrians and remarkably dressed dancers 
from the hotel cabarets. 

The high sun cast deep shadows from 
awnings that were maroon and blue and 
orange, and along the roadway men 
walked with their own shadows moving 
about their feet. The street quieted only 
as the carriage neared the Suez Hotel, 
which overlooked the beach. Neat fan 
palms grew by the entrance, their trunks 
shining red and their wonderful leaves 
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tipped with silvery fiber. Bougainvillea 
blooms made drooping clusters of purple 
against the hotel walls, which rose on 
three sides about a tiled courtyard. 

Colored umbrellas shaded iron tables 
and heavy cane chairs, and Prince Mikki 
was seated here, drinking his morning 
coffee. He was shaved and fresh from 
his bath, faintly perfumed, very smart 
in his dark blue uniform. 

CUNNINGHAM had known 
just where Mikki could be 
found, because he rarely varied 
his idle days. As a military 
attache, his function was to see a good 
deal more than he was supposed to see, 
but he never tried to see anything. He 
displayed no interest in the number and 
type of planes at the flying fields of 
Ismailia, or in Libya; he was not in¬ 
terested in how many tanks or what guns 
and war material came off ships docking 
in Suez. He sent no reports on these 
things to Ankara; Cunningham would 
have known had he. attempted it. 

Cunningham did not like this man 
whose Turkish blood had both Arab and 
negro strains. He did not like his nature, 
nor the feeling he had that Mikki was 
waiting for something. Cunningham 
could not guess what it might be. 

Now, crossing the couryard with Sarie, 
he saw Prince Mikki reach for his cap, 
its star and crescent glinting as he put 
it on and came forward. He donned his 
cap only so that he could give Sarie 
a little salute; it was an imitation of the 
easy, courteous gesture with the half¬ 
bent hand which a British officer gives 
to a lady. 

“This is unexpected!” He was welcom¬ 
ing, smiling. “Join me for coffee, won’t 
you?” 

“Thank you,” Sarie said and, atten¬ 
tively, he drew out a chair for her. 

“I won’t stay,” Cunningham told him. 
“Kamil is waiting for me.” He put the 
sword on the table as he said, “I looked 
in to ask if you’d ever seen anything like 
this.” 

Mikki frowned, staring at the weapon 
while he came from behind Sarie’s chair. 
“Where did you get that?” he asked. 
Cunningham told him, and Mikki’s 
frown made black lines between his thin 


brows while he listened thoughtfully. 

“You collect old Arab swords,” Sarie 
said. “Bob thought you might know if its 
shape means anything.” 

Mikki picked the weapon up. “This 
looks like a copy of an old mameluke 
sword.” He turned it over in his hands 
as he added curiously, “They made them 
this shape, six or seven hundred years 
ago!” 

“Apparently, native smiths are making 
them like that now,” Cunningham Com¬ 
mented and Mikki glanced at him. His 
stubby-lashed lids were half closed over 
his eyes, and his whole attention was 
subtly questioning. 

“It’s odd, if it’s a mameluke design,” 
Sarie said, and it was odd, because 
mamelukes were soldier slaves whom the 
Turks had trained and used to conquer 
Egypt; later, the slaves had usurped the 
position of their masters and had them¬ 
selves ruled the country. 

“I recognize the style of this, because 
I have an old mameluke sword that I 
icked up in Cairo.” Mikki gripped the 
ilt, trying the balance of the weapon, 
cutting the air with it and using it like 
a saber. He added, “I sent it home to 
Ankara, tc the rest of my collection.” 

Cunningham watched him for a mo¬ 
ment, then said, “The shape’s unusual. 
Is there any particular significance about 
that?” 

“No.” Mikki shook his head. “Only 
I’d stop the natives making any more 
of these if I werC you!” He half glanced 
toward Sarie. “Especially near here,” he 
added significantly. 

“They won’t make any more. I’ll see 
to that!” Cunningham answered ab¬ 
ruptly. 

Sarie sat looking up at them. She 
caught the meaning behind Prince 
Mikki’s words, but her expression did 
not change. He put the sword down as 
a waiter brought fresh cups, and spoke 
on while he poured coffee for her. 

“If you were to put an edge on that 
sword, Cunningham,” he said, “it would 
shear through almost anything. That 
heavy tip is very well contrived, and the 
pommel hook makes a secure grip.” He 
added, “It’s a strong, balanced weapon 
intended for close fighting, but there’s 
nothing more to it than that.” 
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Cunningham nodded slowly. If the 
new prophet intended to arm his fol¬ 
lowers, he would choose a sword of this 
sort, because its design was simple and 
effective. He picked it up, watching 
while Mikki passed a cup to Sarie. Then 
he suddenly asked, “Why do you collect 
old weapons?” 

“It’s something to do!” Mikki’s smile 
showed his square, even teeth. “It’s prob¬ 
ably my ancestry which makes me in¬ 
terested in such things.” He picked up 
the cup which he had filled for himself 
and said shortly, “I’m sorry I can’t help 
you any further, Cunningham.” 

There was obvious dismissal in his 
tone. Cunningham had noticed that 
Prince Mikki never missed an oppor¬ 
tunity of trying to make him feel in¬ 
ferior; that came either from a sense of 
insecurity, or else it merely arose from 
his natural arrogance. Just now, Cun¬ 
ningham decided, it was shaded by a 
desire to show off before Sarie, but that 
did not trouble him. 

He said, “Thank you, anyhow,” and 
slipped the sword under his arm. “And 
thank you for the lift, Sarie.” 

“If you’re going to Kamil’s office, use 
my carriage,” she suggested. 

“I’ll send it straight bajck.” He held 
her smiling gaze for a moment then 
started away across the court. “Good¬ 
bye, Bob. . . !” she called after him, and 
watched until the carriage moved off. 

SARIE’S two Nubian guards 
remained squatting just inside 
the entrance, where fan palms 
threw shade. When she turned 
around, she found that Prince Mikki was 
regarding her with a very level gaze. 

“That sword is a dangerous thing,” he 
said. “A few of those, and a little drink, 
would be enough to bring Arabs out of 
the native quarter, looking for you.” 

“I don’t think there’s any real risk 
of that,” she answered. 

“But other smiths could be making 
other swords,” he said. 

“Bob will stop them,” she replied con¬ 
fidently. “He’ll send police out, and 
they’ll give orders everywhere.” She 
laughed a little, then saw something in 
his expression which made her ask sud¬ 
denly, “You weren’t holding anything 


back about it just now, were you?” 

He looked at her reflectively over his 
cup and she waited, regarding him 
thoughtfully, because she sensed things 
about him which even Cunningham 
could not appreciate. She was herself 
an exile, and she could recognize a simi¬ 
lar quality in Prince Mikki. Intuitively, 
she knew that he was a dangerous man, 
but that was part of his charm. 

She bent toward him, and asked quiet¬ 
ly, “It didn’t mean anything, did it?” 

“No,” he said, “except that my own 
ancestors used swords just like that one.” 
He went on, “You see. one side of my 
family goes back to Qualoon, who was 
king of Egypt over six centuries ago.” 
He set down his cup as he said, “It 
shocked me a little to think that you 
should be threatened by such a weapon 
because, when your family named you, 
they remembered that you come from a 
line of Egyptian queens!” 

She wondered how he knew that, and 
forgot her coffee as she sat watching him. 

“ ‘Sarie’ is a diminutive,” he said. 
“They named you Zahra-Kheta.” He 
added. “ ‘Zahra’ means ‘flower.’ And you 
know how they arrived at ‘Kheta?’ ” 

She did know, but she made no reply. 
She wanted to hear what he would say. 

“Kheta was the family name of the 
princess who married Rameses the Sec¬ 
ond,” he said. “The Rameses whom they 
called ‘the splendid Pharaoh!’ ” 

He was smiling and he put his peaked 
cap aside, so that his eyes were no longer 
shadowed. Then she saw that his gaze 
was intent, even though his attitude ap r 
peared careless. She asked, “How did 
you know about that?” 

“I was interested.” He nodded, smiling 
still. “Very interested, Princess Zahra- 
Kheta!” 

She said quickly, “I don’t think any¬ 
one would admit that title for me!” 

“But it suits you!” He put his arms 
on the table and leaned toward her, and 
his voice was low as he asked, “You’ve 
never daydreamed about what it would 
be like to be Queen of Egypt?” He 
chuckled and said, “You have, haven’t 
you! On some evenings I’ve seen you 
looking as though you might be Rameses’ 
queen, come to life again!” 

“And you?” She asked, in the sudden 
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way she had, “Haven’t you imagined 
yourself another Qualoon, King of Egypt 
again?” 

He sat back, laughing softly. “That 
would be something,” he said, “if you 
were my queen!” 

The light, catching his eyes, found 
reddish glints in them and they remained 
contemplative for all his laughter. 

“Queer, isn’t it?” he asked. “Like meet¬ 
ing across the centuries!” Then he com¬ 
mented, “A king, and a queen.” 

He held her gaze while he still laughed 
quietly, his head tilted as he regarded 
her and said, “Well, strange things have 
come out of great wars!” 

Those words stayed in her mind. They 
talked about other things until her car¬ 
riage returned and he handed her into 
it. She rode toward the town and, all 
the time, she thought of his words and 
knew that he meant her to think of 
them. 


She wondered if this descendant of 
El-Mansour Qualoon hoped that great 
armies would cut their way out of the 
west into Egypt, and come smashing 
down from the north, driving on Port 
Said and the canal. 

Perhaps he waited for them to come, 
dreaming that they would somehow lift 
him to kingship of Egypt; but, even 
while she considered it, Sarie knew that 
it was an impossible thing. It was not 
for this that he waited, but for something 
else. 

Sarie had her own dreams, and he was 
clever to have guessed at them. Secretly, 
and very privately, she did think of her¬ 
self as Princess Zahra-Kheta and this, 
she knew quite well, was why she liked 
to dress as she did in the evenings. It 
was a romantic thing to do and, for a 
little while, it lifted her out of the ugli¬ 
ness by which she found herself sur¬ 
rounded. 

Her dreams were without any real de¬ 
sire, but she could see that Prince 
Mikki’s imaginings were not so harm¬ 
less. Something implacable about him 
suggested that he was a man who would, 
if he could, shape his dreams to reality 
as his mameluke forefathers had done, 
using the modern equivalent of a sword. 

Only, it seemed. Prince Mikki had no 
sword. 


CHAPTER VI 

“and she shall die with them” 

A SMALL caravan plodded 
along beside the Suez canal. 
With the lead camel was a 
“ " rA wily-eyed old Arab who had a 
spring of thyme stuck into the red band 
about the hood of his burnoose. 

He was a trader in spices. The sewn 
bundles and baskets on his camels con¬ 
tained the product of half a year’s travel: 
balsam and dried catha leaves, myrrh 
and cardamom seeds, fennel and mar¬ 
joram and cummin. His two wives fol¬ 
lowed, one driving a pair of laden asses 
and the other urging three goats along. 

By the last camel was an African 
negro. He wore a green turban, bleached 
from the sun, and a brown cloth draped 
his shoulders, half hiding a pair of ragged 
shorts. He had bulb-shaped nostrils and 
thin-lidded eyes and his hair was close. 
Fine sand adhered to his sweating face 
and chest, and he was small-built, tired. 
The only unusual thing about him was 
his forehead; his brow had not been 
rounded off but was squared to temples 
so that, for all his pouting lips and long 
arms and thick jaw, he had intelligence. 
He looked ahead to the scorched build¬ 
ings of Port Said. He had the satisfied 
expression of a man who nears a jour¬ 
ney’s ending, and he reached out to 
stroke the camel beside him. 

The animal thrust its head forward, 
closing its huge eyes, and blowing softly 
through its nostrils as the negro 
caressed its ears, then moved to over¬ 
take the Arab. He closed up slowly and 
the caravan was near the railroad depot 
when he called, “Now we part, good 
friend!” His voice was clear, and his 
Arabic was that of a town-bred man. 

The camels checked. The Arab and 
the negro stood together, looking at the 
dumps in the depot yard, at the piles 
of material by the Old Arsenal Basin, 
at the heavy balloon barrage in the 
otherwise empty sky. 

“Their war goes on,” and the old 
Arab was pleased. “It makes profit for 
me!” His gray head wagged as he 
laughed to himself. “I sell my spices for 
three times their worth.” 
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“Allah prospers the peaceful.” Re¬ 
spectfully, the negro touched his fingers 
to lips and turban. “May Allah ever 
preserve thee.” 

“Thy company has been pleasant,” 
the old man said, then salaamed in re¬ 
sponse and called to his lead camel, 
moving on. 

The negro cried “Allah yisallimakl” 


Mecca. He responded politely to their 
salutations, then walked down the Shari 
el-Tur, stopping at the yard behind the 
police building, halfway along the quiet 
street. 

At one side were stables, and just 
beyond the gate was a temporary exten¬ 
sion from the main offices. Near the 
doorway stood a water-filled goulah, 



"May Allah ever preserve thee,” the negro said. 


to the women when they went by, then 
watched the caravan head for the native 
quarter. It was out of sight before he 
continued to the town, glancing about 
like one who was getting his bearings. 

He went slowly along a side street 
which was crowded with hawkers and 
porters and men from the docks. Pass¬ 
ing Moslems greeted him, because his 
turban showed that he had been to 


shaded by grouped banana trees; their 
wind-fringed leaves drooped, and behind 
deep-red blooms showed young fruit, 
thin and unpromising. The negro 
stepped to the earthenware pot and 
dipped a hand inside, scooping up water, 
drinking noisily, sloppily, his glance go¬ 
ing through the doorway. 

The room beyond had wooden benches, 
and police rifles were chained in a rack, 
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with steel helmets and service gas masks 
on hooks above. A policeman sprawled 
on one bench, his boots of! and his tunic 
unbuttoned; he was clumsy, mustached, 
recruited from Alexandria, and when he 
saw the negro drinking he growled, 
“Thou misbegotten son of a dog. . . .!” 
but it was too much trouble to get up 
and drive him away. 

The policeman’s voice attracted the 
attention of a sergeant who sat at a 
little desk. He was from Sinai, an Arishi, 
with gray-green eyes and brown hair and 
a tight-skinned, foxy face given him by 
the mixed blood of Turks and Romans 
and Arabs, and strains from Napoleon’s 
troops. He sat with recognition dawn¬ 
ing in his eyes as he watched the negro 
straighten up, wiping away the water 
that spilled from lips and chin before 
he suddenly walked inside, going straight 
across the floor. 

The policeman swung to his feet, 
reaching toward the negro. “Thou son 
of sixty dogs. . . !” he began, but the 
sergeant grabbed his arm. “Shawaiya ... 
softly!” he muttered. 

THE negro went on and en¬ 
tered an inner room which had 
a desk and some broken chairs 
and a telephone; there was 
nothing more except a plan of the town, 
pinned to one wall, and a large map 
which showed the country all across the 
Nile delta and as far south as the pyra¬ 
mids of Gizeh. 

The sergeant followed to the doorway, 
standing quietly until the negro looked 
at him and asked, “El-Cunningham?” 
The sergeant saluted very smartly, and 
went quickly to the telephone. He called 
a number, then passed the receiver to the 
negro, who waited dumbly for the con¬ 
nection to be made. 

His brown robe fell open, showing that 
he carried a goatskin pouch by a strap 
over one shoidder and an empty, dry 
water-bag. His legs and ankles were 
much scarred from rocks and thorns and 
he stood patiently, his wet lips flaccid, 
lax. The staring policeman moved up to 
the doorway, peering in until the ser¬ 
geant urgently motioned him away. 

There was a click in the receiver, 
then “Hello?” The negro’s dull expres¬ 


sion vanished, his lips tightened and his 
attitude changed completely. When he 
spoke, his voice was a shock; the harsh¬ 
ness of his Arabic was replaced by tones 
which were cultured, modulated, entirely 
British, “To whom am I speaking?” 

“This is Captain Tweedie.” 

“Is Mr. Cunningham with you?” the 
negro asked and Tweedie, impressed 
by the quality of the voice to which 
he was listening answered, “He is here, 
sir.” 

“This is Curzon Lee. I wonder if you 
would be kind enough to tell Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham that I’m coming around to his 
house immediately.” 

“I’ll tell him, sir,” Tweedie replied 
courteously. “The name, you said, is 
Curzon Lee?” 

“Curzon Lee,” the negro repeated. 
“Good-bye.” 

He replaced the receiver, nodded to 
the sergeant and went out past the 
troubled policeman, who had now but¬ 
toned his tunic although he still stood in 
his socks. 

He paused by the goulah and drank 
again before he went on in the direction 
of the Shari Rameses, and Cunning¬ 
ham’s house. All along the street he re¬ 
turned the greetings of Moslems, who re¬ 
garded him as a member of their own 
faith; indeed he was, although he had 
been born in the parish of St. Mary-atte- 
Bow, not far from the river Thames. 

He was the son of a Zanzibar negro, 
a ship’s fireman who had settled in Lon¬ 
don to work for a coal merchant; his 
mother was a Bantu woman, nurse to a 
family which had brought her from 
Kenya. It was Curzon Lee’s unusual 
cleverness, and the tolerance of the Brit¬ 
ish, that had lifted him through scholar¬ 
ships to a university, where he had been 
accepted as a talented man, interesting 
because of his color. 

All his life, Curzon Lee had been im¬ 
bued with the idea of going to Africa 
and doing what he could to elevate men 
of his own race. But he found that he 
could not do much to help his fellows; 
they seemed incapable of response. He 
himself was exceptional because, by some 
chance, he was one of those lonely muta¬ 
tions by which the development of future 
generations is sometimes presaged. 
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He discovered that, in Africa, his color 
barred him from work in keeping with 
his ability. Without real resources, dis¬ 
appointed, a little bewildered, he had 
wandered for years, making relatively 
futile ethnological studies and recording 
dialects in the hope that they might have 
some scientific value. 

He easily learned to live like a native, 
and he began to slip because he now had 
no ambition and nothing to which he 
could hold. He was like a lost man until, 
with the war, British officials found that 
he could move all over north African ter¬ 
ritory, regardless of disputed frontiers 
and fighting. His reports to Cairo were 
excellently done, and militarily useful 
until all natives were cleared out of all 
the war areas. 

It was Bob Cunningham who, unable 
to leave Port Said, had asked that Cur- 
zon Lee might go into the deserts and 
investigate the new prophet who called 
himself Ibn Abdallah, Son of the Servant 
of Allah. 

CUNNINGHAM sat staring 
when Tweedie relayed the 
negro’s message. He was 
perched by an old tin trunk, 
on which he had set three glasses and 
a siphon of seltzer, and he held a bottle 
of Scotch. Kamil Bey was bolt upright 
on the hard divan, smart in a white uni¬ 
form, altogether surprised as he asked, 
“He’s coming now?” 

“He’s on his way,” Tweedie answered, 
and Cunningham glanced at Kamil. 

“He’ll tell us all we want to know 
about Ibn Abdallah!” Then he added, 
“Only if I’d thought he was going to 
turn up, I wouldn’t have let Abdi go 
down to Suez.” 

“He sounded important,” said Twee¬ 
die, who knew nothing whatever about 
Curzon Lee. “Is he from Cairo?” 

Cunningham laughed and, pouring 
Scotch, he warned Tweedie of what to 
expect when he did see the negro. 

The high-ceilinged room, in which 
Cunningham slept, was very bleakly fur¬ 
nished. Tweedie, using the one-time 
harem above, had created a home for 
himself, with rugs on the floor and pic¬ 
tures of pretty ladies on the walls; but 
Cunningham had only some low, stool¬ 


like tables and a couple of wooden chairs, 
and a few books in a recess of the plas¬ 
tered walls. There was little else, except 
his guns and a cork-lined humidor which 
rested, with his pipes, by the telephone 
near the divan. 

Not much light came through the 
jalousies now that the time was near to 
sunset but, beyond the curtain of hang¬ 
ing cords over the arched doorway, the 
courtyard was still very bright. The 
Sudanese watchman sat under the locust 
tree. He wore a tunic and shorts and 
a white turban, and with him was the 
man whom Abdi had left to guard Cun¬ 
ningham’s back. His name was Omar 
and he was stocky, half Arab and half 
Nubian. To identify himself, he had 
shown the long weals which a leopard 
had scored across his right shoulder 
and down his arm. 

The day’s sun had baked the fresh¬ 
ness out of Cunningham’s khaki, redden¬ 
ing the tan on his arms, and his shoes 
were mired from walking on sandspits; 
he had been setting extra patrols on Lake 
Manzala, where men were still searching 
the islands for chance Yezidee dervishes. 

This hour of the evening was one to 
which he always looked forward, when 
he could get back to the house. It was 
pleasant to relax over sundowners, and 
to talk. Usually Larrimore turned up 
but, apparently, he had been detained 
at the hospital by his elephantiasis case. 

Cunningham squirted seltzer water; 
this, with the Scotch, was normally 
locked in the trunk, out of reach of the 
house-boys. “Curzon Lee’s a-very clever 
fellow,” he told Tweedie. “You’ll prob¬ 
ably like him.” 

“I knew him in England,” Kamil said. 
“He was at Oxford while I was there.” 

He had a tight little smile while he 
spoke. It made Tweedie ask, “You didn’t 
think much of him?” 

“I wouldn’t trust him very far,” 
Kamil answered. 

“You don’t like him!”" Cunningham 
said flatly and stood up, passing the filled 
glasses. “He took honors at Oxford that 
you couldn’t get!” 

Kamil smiled a little, then raised his 
glass. “Cheer-oh!” he called. 

Tweedie said, “Skin off your nose, 
blokes!” then they drank together. 
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Cunningham dropped on to the end of 
the divan, pushing aside the half-made 
sword which he had brought from the 
native quarter that morning. “Curzon 
Lee’s had a bad time, one way and an¬ 
other.” He looked at Tweedie. “I’m sorry 
for him, because he doesn’t really fit in 
anywhere. And he’s sunk quite a bit, 
now.” 

“When he came up here,” Kamil said, 
“he looked to me as though he’d prac¬ 
tically gone native!” 

“He knew he was going into the desert 
and, out there, I wear a burnoose half 
the time,” Cunningham protested. “You 
can’t judge by that!” 

“And he’s turned Moslem,” Kamil 
added slowly. 

Tweedie stood watching Kamil’s dark 
face as he went on, “I think Curzon Lee’s 
breaking down, like they all do.” 

“Not him!” Cunningham was sure of 
that. “He’s too good a man.” He emptied 
his glass and sat peering into it, smiling. 
“I must have needed that!” 

“Have another?” Tweedie asked. 

“One’s enough for me.” 


CUNNINGHAM put his glass 
aside, then went out to warn 
y/Jr the watchman that the negro 
was coming. It was only a 
couple of minutes afterwards that the 
Sudanese yelled, “Effendi!” and Curzon 
Lee appeared in the archway, shuffling 
on sandalled feet. The hanging cords 
wiped dust from his shoulders as he en¬ 
tered, bringing the very breath of the 
deserts with him, dry and acrid. 

Cunningham went quickly to meet 
him. “How are you?” They shook hands, 
the negro smiling as Cunningham patted 
his shoulder, welcoming him warmly, 
drawing him into the room. 

“Glad to see you again,” Kamil called, 
but he did not offer to shake hands. 

“This is Captain Tweedie,” Cunning¬ 
ham said. 

“How d’you do?” Curzon Lee bowed 
faintly, and Tweedie required a moment 
to overcome his amazement at the ne¬ 
gro’s Oxford accent, then he asked hos¬ 
pitably, “Will you have a whiskey and 
soda?” 

“He never touches it!” Cunningham 
answered. “Make some tea, Pat!” As 


Tweedie hurried out, he went on, “You’ve 
had a rough trip.” He could see that 
Curzon Lee had thinned, and he ap¬ 
peared very tired. “Would you like to 
clean up a little?” 

“No. I’ll not be staying long,” the 
negro answered. 

“You relax a bit!” Cunningham patted 
his shoulder again because he knew, 
from experience, that the first instinct of 
a man who has been long away from 
civilization is to get off by himself again. 
He jerked a chair forward as he said, 
“I can put you up here, you know! 
There’s no need to hurry away.” 

“If you don’t mind,” Curzon Lee 
answered quietly, “I should prefer to 
make my report, and go.” 

He seated himself with the hesitating 
awkwardness of a man grown unused to 
chairs while Cunningham stared at him, 
surprised at his tone and becoming 
aware of an odd diffidence in his manner. 

After that first brief smile, he made 
no response to Cunningham’s welcome, 
and Kamil’s expression had grown curi¬ 
ously alert and speculative as he stood 
by, watching the man. 

Curzon Lee lowered his water-bag to 
the floor, then opened the goatskin 
pouch. He drew out a small roll of soft 
leather, holding it between his hands 
as he glanced first at Kamil, then at 
Cunningham. He said slowly, “I found 
Ibn Abdallah at Sana, north of Aden.” 

“And where is he now?” Kamil swung 
a chair around, straddling it. 

“I don’t know,” Curzon Lee an¬ 
swered. “The prophet is always moving. 
He rarely spends more than one night in 
a camp.” 

Cunningham would have preferred the 
negro to rest before he made any sort of 
report but, now that he had started, it 
was better to let the man go on. Also, 
Cunningham was a little puzzled by 
Kamil; he had often seen him at the 
police building, straddling a chair and 
questioning a native, quiet in his at¬ 
titude and dangerous, trying to get at 
something. Cunningham never inter¬ 
fered then, and he remained watching 
now. 

“What is Ibn Abdallah like?” Kamil 
asked. His eyes were narrowed, quiz¬ 
zing, but his tone was strangely polite. 
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“He’s a big man, with a shaved head 
and a tremendous voice. He used to be 
a saddle-maker at Medina.” The negro 
answered readily, and looked toward the 
window space, where jalousies made 
dark bars across the softened light of 
the sun. “And the prophet always speaks 
to his followers at sunset. He’ll be 
talking now, as Mahomet once talked!” 

Curzon Lee’s astonishingly cultured 
tones had taken on more life, and some 
eagerness. 

Kamil asked, very softly, studying the 
negro’s face all the time, “What does 
the prophet talk about?” 

“He speaks of kindliness and honesty 
and faith in Allah,” Curzon Lee said, 
and looked at Cunningham. “To be in 
the desert, and to hear his great voice 
coming out of the shadows—that is very 
impressive!” 

“He certainly seems to have impressed 
you,” Cunningham commented, because 
this was not the tenor of the report he 
had expected to hear. He caught a 
quick, almost warning glance from 
Kamil, then the negro was talking^igain. 

“The prophet has huge hands, just as 
Mahomet had large hands.” He told 
Kamil, “There are many who say that 
he is Mahomet himself, returned to the 
world again!” 

“And why do they think he has 
come?” the Egyptian asked quietly. 

“To fight against the Shaitan sittF 

Cunningham stiffened. Kamil caught 
his glance again, then reached to the 
divan, picking up the blackened sword. 

“Have you seen any weapons like this 
about?” 

“I’ve seen many.” 

“That shape?” Cunningham asked. 

“That shape,” Curzon Lee agreed, 
then added, “but they have always been 
new and sharp and shining!” 

“And where do they come from?” 
Kamil put the question and the negro 


replied, very gently, “The prophet con¬ 
jures them out of the desert sand.” 

CUNNINGHAM stared, not 
sure that he was serious, while 
Kamil bent over the back of 
his chair as he almost whis¬ 
pered, “You mean, this prophet works 
miracles?” 

“Ibn Abdallah is no ordinary man,” 
Curzon Lee replied. “He has unusual 
power.” 

“And the swords are for killing Yezi- 
dees”—Kamil was still half whisper¬ 
ing—“when Ibn Abdallah gives the 
word?” 

“The Yezidees bring evil to the world,” 
the negro said. 

“You don’t believe that rot!” Cun¬ 
ningham exclaimed. 

“It is not for me to question the 
teachings of the prophet,” Curzon Lee 
answered, and only then did Cunning¬ 
ham realize that he had the set humil¬ 
ity of a disciple, and that Kamil had 
been right about him. 

He had been breaking down. He had 
long accepted a native way of life, and 
now his dulling intelligence had given 
way before the deep credulity which is 
inherent in every African negro. He 
believed that the saddle-maker from 
Medina was indeed another Mahomet. 

“You’re going back to Ibn Abdal¬ 
lah?” Kamil was asking. 

“I would not have come here,” and 
the negro looked at Cunningham, “but I 
wanted to discharge my last duty to 
you.” He added, “And the prophet is 
not afraid for you to know all about 
him!” 

He began to unroll the leather that 
he held, while Kamil eased from his 
chair and said softly, “Bob, I don’t think 
we should let Mr. Curzon Lee hurry 
away, do you?” 

(To be continued) 
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GOLDEN SHOWDOWN 

By SAMUEL W. TAYLOR 


T HE three of us were on the ranch- 
house porch, and I was helping 
Bettina and Abel Calhoon figure 
up a list of everybody who ought to be 
invited to their golden wedding shindig, 
when a jalopy came steaming and rat¬ 
tling around the yellow hill and stopped 
in the yard. A lean old fellow with gray 


hair and a sweeping mustache got out, 
and at first I thought he must be going 
to a rodeo or a parade, because he had 
a cartridge belt around his middle with 
an old Peacemaker in the holster. 

“Hello,” I said, stepping off the porch 
into the sunlight. 

The old fellow peered at me closely. 




He was dried-up and leathery, but his 
eyes were sharp. “I come on business,” 
he said. “Where’s Abe Calhoon?” 

“I tend to the ranch business now,” 
I said. “I’m Jake Kennedy.” 

“Jake Kennedy is dead long ago,” he 
said. Then, “You must be his kid. 
Where’s Abe Calhoon?” 

It was a bit strange, being called my 
father’s kitf, when I’ll never see sixty 
again. 

Then I heard Abel Calhoon say, 
“Hello, Rusk.” 


And almost as an echo to that was a 
little gasp from Bettina, as she breathed, 
“Rusk MacLean.” 

Then for an instant I somehow did 
seem a kid. The sun was hot like it 
used to be fifty years ago, the sage val¬ 
ley just the same, the same cedar top¬ 





Abel’s old Peacemaker 
roared and the can hopped 
from the fence post. 


ping the yellow hills; and Rusk Mac- 
Lean, tall and lean as ever, with a six- 
gun at his middle. The feeling only last¬ 
ed a moment, and then the throb of the 
mail plane overhead broke in. 

“Hello, Abe,” Rusk MacLean said. “I 
understand you tore down my house.” 

Abel Calhoon frowned, puzzled. He 
was shorter than MacLean, heavier, with 
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a fine old head distinguished by a strong 
nose and a pair of jutting eyebrows that 
now were snow-white. 

“Your house?” he said. 

“Yes—my house!” 

“Oh!” Abel Calhoon said, remember¬ 
ing. “Yes, I guess I did tear your shack 
down, Rusk. I bought your place at a 
tax sale, after you’d left the country. 
That must be forty years ago, when they 
auctioned your land for taxes.” 

“You took my place over and tore 
down my house,” old Rusk MacLean 
said. He pushed his leathery face for¬ 
ward. “Well, I’m back, and I’m moving 
onto my land, and I’m putting up a new 
shack. What are you goin’ to do about 
it?” 

Abel Calhoon was obviously a bit 
baffled. His white brows almost met over 
his nose as he studied the other old man. 
“Why—all right, Rusk,” he said. “I’ve 
got plenty of land, if you need some¬ 
where to live.” 

“I ain’t asking for somewhere to live,” 
Rusk MacLean said. “And I ain’t tak¬ 
ing just a piece big enough to put a shack 
on. I’m taking my land!” Then he 
stomped to his jalopy, got it going, and 
went back around the hill. 

“What’s the matter with the old fool?” 
I said. 

“He ain’t changed a bit. Rusk and 
me never did get along.” 

“But you ain’t seen him in fifty years.” 

Abel Calhoon shrugged, as if fifty 
years made no difference at all, to two 
men who just didn’t get along. 

I said, “What part of the ranch used 
to be his outfit?” 

“The basin over the hill.” 

“That’s our best hay land. He’s 
crazy.” We were due to cut the first 
crop in a week or so. 

“Abel,” Bettina said, “we don’t want 
trouble with Rusk MacLean.” 

“I’m not asking for it,” Abel said. 

We went back on the porch and com 
tinued figuring up names of everybody 
to invite for the golden wedding. 

OCCASIONALLY during the 
next few days we would hear 
the wheeze and whine of an 
accordion drifting over the 
hill, if the wind was right. Rusk Mac- 


Lean still played the instrument, and 
somehow, hearing bits of that wail come 
with the wind, I kept remembering un¬ 
til it almost seemed time had turned 
back fifty years. 

On Saturday Abel and I drove to town 
for supplies. We saw Rusk MacLean’s 
jalopy parked in the street, and he was 
in the store when we went in. He still 
was wearing the belt and Peacemaker. 
I imagine this had attracted some atten¬ 
tion, though there’s no law in Nevada 
against a man carrying a gun, if it isn’t 
concealed. Rusk gave a brief nod to 
Abel, who returned it. We’d about got 
our list filled, when Abel Calhoon said 
to Walt Hager, who runs the store: “Oh, 
yes—and I need a mower pitman.” 

“Sure. Cuttin’ hay a’ready?” 

“I’ll start a week from Monday.” 

Rusk spoke up, in a soft drawl that 
somehow wasn’t so soft: “You don’t 
figure to cut my hay, Abe?” 

“I’ll start on the basin, if that’s what 
you mean,” Abel Calhoon said. He was 
ordinarily an easy-going man, but stub¬ 
born if you tried to push him. 

“I wouldn’t try that,” Rusk MacLean 
said. “That’s my hay.” 

There were a dozen people in the 
store, Saturday afternoon. They weren’t 
missing any of this. And again for an 
instant I forgot these two men had gray 
hair and wrinkles, and that in the car 
we’d made the run to town in a few 
minutes, where it used to be a half-day 
trip. 

This store hadn’t changed so much. 
It still carried about everything people 
would need to wear and eat and keep up 
their equipment. There were horse col¬ 
lars and yellow collar pads hanging from 
the rafters, overalls piled on the counter, 
dry goods and groceries on the shelves. 
Now the nail kegs were in a circle 
around an oil burner instead of the old 
pot-bellied stove, and you got crackers 
in cartons instead of out of a barrel. The 
road through town was paved, and there 
was a beauty parlor and a service sta¬ 
tion now; but still things were the same 
somehow as when I was a kid and the 
valley was too small to hold both Rusk 
MacLean and Abel Calhoon. 

“I’ll cut my hay,” Abel Calhoon was 
saying, and nothing had changed be- 
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tween him and Rusk MacLean in the 
fifty years. The two of them had seemed 
so great and strong to me in those days. 
Rusk MacLean, tall and lean, with black 
hair and the sweeping silky mustache; a 
wild sort, handsome, with white teeth 
that flashed in a bronzed face. A wizard 
with a gun, he’d been, back when that 
counted. You didn’t see the lightning 
movement of his long right hand. The 
revolver just somehow seemed to leap 
into it, spitting. He used to like to show 
off his skill, and with strangers he would 
make a bet. He would stand with a sil¬ 
ver dollar on the back of his right hand, 
extended shoulder high. Then he would 
let the dollar fall as he grabbed for his 
gun and emptied it at a row of beer bot¬ 
tles thirty yards away. The bet was that 
he could break three bottles before the 
dollar hit the ground. His single-action 
gun had no trigger; he worked the ham¬ 
mer with his thumb. And if the bottles 
were empty, he generally broke all six. 
If they were full, he might miss a couple 
because he’d shoot at the necks and 
drink the beer after collecting the bet. 
As a kid, I’d seen him win that bet sev¬ 
eral times, and in "those days I would 
have given my left arm to be like him, 
even though he’d killed a couple of men 
—in self-defense, of course, as it used 
to be called when you shot a man who 
started to pull a gun on you. Of course 
nobody had a chance, trying to pull a 
gun on Rusk MacLean. Anybody should 
know that, even if he did accuse you of 
palming an ace, which was how the first 
killing happened. That caused some 
feeling, because the man had been drunk 
at the time and in no condition to pull 
a gun on anybody. The only feeling 
about the second killing was a sort of 
home-town pride. It was a mere con¬ 
test of skill. A Texas gunman had heard 
about Rusk MacLean, and he made the 
trip just to see who was the better man. 
Everything was formal, like any other 
duel. When Rusk MacLean killed this 
gunman, the home folks knew he was 
good. 

NOW, Abel Calhoon was 
about the same age, and like 
every young fellow at that 
time he wanted to be good 
with a revolver. And he was both a 


dead shot and fast getting into action. 
There were" always shooting contests on 
the Fourth of July, and in everything 
it always seemed Abel Calhoon would be 
impossible to beat, until Rusk MacLean 
took his turn. It seemed that Rusk al¬ 
ways came first, and Abel always second. 

There was a rivalry between the two, 
in horses and saddles and everything. 
Abel practiced a lot of Rusk’s trick with 
the silver dollar and the beer bottles, 
but Abel couldn’t get out his gun and 
shoot more than two or three times be¬ 
fore the dollar hit the dust, no matter 
how much he practiced. He just didn’t 
have the reflexes. Practice won’t im¬ 
prove any man beyond how his nerves 
and muscles are naturally tuned. Abel 
was just a split-second slower, and he 
never hit more than two bottles, even 
though he shot at the body instead of 
the neck. 

Maybe because Rusk played the ac¬ 
cordion, Abel played the fiddle; and 
while there was no measurement to com¬ 
pare them, there, people were inclined 
to say that Rusk sure could make that 
accordion talk. It seemed that people 
always were comparing them, as if wait¬ 
ing for the time they would come to 
grips in some struggle. It was obvious 
they didn’t like one another; but they 
each respected the other, and they were 
very careful in each other’s presence, 
like a couple of stiff strange dogs each 
waiting for the other to growl. 

When Bettina Bagley moved into the 
county, and they both began courting 
the blue-eyed beauty, people were wont 
to say casually—too casually: “Well, I 
wonder how it’ll turn out between those 
two?” 

I was there at the schoolhouse dance 
the night of the blow-off. People danced 
in the one room, and us kids would chase 
outside, or else hang around the other 
room, waiting for a chance to steal a leg 
of chicken or some cake from the long 
table the old women fixed for the mid¬ 
night meal. 

I was outside when the thing hap¬ 
pened; and through the years there are 
a number of versions of anything like 
that. But in the main the details are 
agreed upon. Both Abel and Rusk went 
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to claim Bettina for the same dance. 
Some say Rusk knew it was Abel’s dance, 
and was just trying to freeze him out. 
Some say it was just a misunderstand¬ 
ing. In fifty years I never heard Abel 
Calhoon say anything one way or the 
other. 

Maybe they both knew something like 
this would come. They didn’t raise their 
voices. They said a few low words and 
started to fight. It was lucky nobody 
wore guns to the dance. Some say Abel 
was lucky, that Rusk slipped when he hit 
his head on the bench. At any rate he did 
hit his head, and was unconscious for 
almost a half-hour. When he came to, 
he was fighting mad. Whether he slipped 
or not, he’d been licked, and he wasn’t 
a man who’d ever been licked at any¬ 
thing. 

He got a friend to call Abel outside. 
“This place is getting crowded,” he said. 

“That’s how I figure,” Abel said. 

It was something both of them had 
known would come for a long time. 
There was nothing to do about it. 

“You’d better be gone by morning,” 
Rusk MacLean said. 

Abel said, “I never run yet.” 

“I don’t want to see you around,” 
Rusk said. 

“I like it here,” Abel said. He was 
stubborn when you tried to push him. 

They were standing there in the 
moonlight by the schoolhouse, and they 
talked in a low flat way. One of Abel’s 
friends and one of Rusk’s friends were 
on hand, and nobody else except myself. 
I was hiding behind the outside stairs. 

“Then keep your gun on,” Rusk said, 
“because if I see you again you’d bet¬ 
ter be ready to use it.” And he turned 
and went to the straw-roofed-horse shed 
behind the schoolhouse. 

For a couple of weeks it seemed one 
had always just left town when the other 
rode in. They lived close together, with 
only the yellow hill, spotted with runt 
sage and cedar, between them. They 
lived within gunshot-sound of one an¬ 
other, but somehow they just didn’t 
happen to meet in those two weeks. The 
valley of course was waiting. The sher¬ 
iff. off in the other end of the county, 
heard about it and showed up in town. 


And then Rusk MacLean got in a 
jam and had to leave. He got in an 
argument with a stranger over a dice 
game, and shot the man for reaching in¬ 
side his coat. But it was found the man 
was unarmed. He’d been reaching for 
a cigar. With the sheriff in town, Rusk 
had to travel fast. . . . 

And now everything was the same, 
and fifty years hadn’t changed a single 
detail as the two old men stood facing 
each other in the store. No doubt Rusk 
MacLean had squared himself with the 
law, or he wouldn’t have come back. Be¬ 
fore she married Abel, Bettina had made 
him take off his gun and leave it off. As 
if the competitive incentive were gone 
for it, Abel never had played the fiddle 
from that day. In fifty years he’d be¬ 
come wealthy, and Rusk probably had 
nothing; but these were irrelevant mat¬ 
ters to two men who just couldn’t get 
along. Neither had forgotten that the 
old score was still waiting to be settled. 
Perhaps Abel could have, but Rusk 
wouldn’t let him. 

“You’ll come onto that land over my 
dead body,” Rusk was saying now. 
“That’s my place.” 

And Abel was saying in that flat and 
final way that seemed almost casual, as 
if he were resigned to unseen forces 
stronger than himself: “I’ll start cutting 
hay a week from Monday.” 

I SAID as we drove back: 
“We can get the sheriff to 
move him off your land.” 
The shaggy white brows 
drew down, screening the eyes. “That 
wouldn’t help,” he said. And I knew 
he was right. To be moved off the land 
would only set Rusk to gunning for 
Abel. If Rusk were locked up for a 
few months he would come gunning 
when he got out. 

I told Bettina about things when we 
got to the ranch. She just nodded, with 
her eyes wide and fixed, and I wondered 
if she somehow had known for fifty years 
that this thing would have to come some¬ 
time. 

That afternoon we heard Rusk shoot¬ 
ing, over beyond the hill. Next morn¬ 
ing when the shooting began again, I 
went over there. Rusk MacLean had 
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fixed up a little tent that fastened to 
one side of his jalopy. He was standing 
beside it, shooting at a row of tin cans 
about thirty yards away. He would 
draw and shoot a can, put his gun back, 
draw it and shoot again. He hit four 
cans out of six shots, and then saw me 
watching as he reloaded. 

“I can still do it,” he said. “I ain’t 
touched a gun for fifty year, but I can 
still do it. It’s something you know once 
and for all, like swimmin’. All right, go 
tell Abe I can still do it. That’s what 
you come to see.” 

I went back around the hill. Rusk 
could still do it. True, I could see him 
draw, now; that lightning movement too 
fast for the eye had slowed with age. 
And he’d missed two of the cans. But 
age had slowed Abel Calhoon just as 
much, and Abel never had been as fast 
as Rusk. 

As I came into the ranch yard I heard 
a strange sound—the moan of a fiddle 
being tuned. And from over the hill 
came a shot as Rusk practiced. 

I went in. Bettina was sitting in the 
corner rocker, sort of shrunken and in¬ 
tent, and before the fireplace Abel was 
standing with his old fiddle. He’d wiped 
off the dust with a cloth, and he was 
twisting the pegs, tuning. A rotten string 
snapped, and he said, “Jake, run into 
town and get a set of strings.” 

When I got back he put them on, and 
tuned up. Everything was like it had 
been half a century ago. He played a 
couple of experimental scales, then broke 
into The Arkansas Traveler. I’m no 


musician, but it sounded good to me, 
and fast. Not as fast as he’d done it fifty 
years back, maybe, but fast. He played 
it through, then switched to The Irish 
Washerwoman. He made a mistake in 
this, and had to start over. He got 
through the second time, then started 
on The Arkansas Traveler again, made 
a mistake, repeated it, began trying it 
slow, and then he slowly took the fiddle 
from under his chin and walked to his 
rocker. He sat there looking at nothing, 
and for the first time in my life I really 
realized that Abel Calhoon was very old. 

“That was fine!” I said. 

“Just as good as you ever were, Abel,” 
Bettina seconded. 

He shook his head, and under the 
shaggy brows the eyes kept looking at 
nothing. 

“No use. . .” he muttered. “No 
use. . . .” 

We could hear Rusk practicing for 
about two hours that day. When the 
shots began again next morning, I whis¬ 
pered to Bettina and she went into her 
bedroom, coming out with the old car¬ 
tridge belt. The single-action Peace¬ 
maker in the holster had been greased 
and wrapped in oiled silk. I cut the old 
grease off with gasoline, and oiled the 
gun again. I’d got five hundred car¬ 
tridges when I went for the fiddle 
strings. I tried the gun out; it shot as 
good as new. Then I worked over the 
holster, inside and out, with harness oil. 
I buckled on the belt, and tried the gun 
in the holster. It slid in and out without 
sticking. All the time, I could hear the 
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boom of Rusk’s gun, way over the hill. 

“Well, she’s all ready,” I told Abel. 
“You’d better get in some practice.” 

He shook his head. “No use,” he 
said. “I haven’t touched a gun for fifty 
years. Special muscles have got to be 
trained, and—well, you saw what I did 
on the fiddle. There’s not enough time 
to practice.” 

“You’ve got as much time as Rusk— 
well, almost as much.” 

“No use.” 

I tried to argue with him, and he got 
mad. Pulling his white brows into a line, 
he roared: “Don’t be a damned fool! 
This is my fight and I’m doing it my 
own way!” 

“But Rusk—” 

“What Rusk MacLean does is his own 
business! If he wants to practice all day 
and all night, it’s nothing to do with 
me!” 

I talked with Bettina, and she went 
to work on him. Abel crawled into his 
shell. He can be the stubbornest man 
in the world when he wants to be. You 
can’t argue with a man who just pays 
no attention. He just drew into his shell 
and wouldn’t speak a word all day. We 
could hear Rusk practicing for about 
three hours. 

The next day it was the same, and 
the next. Abel just wouldn’t talk about 
practice. He wouldn’t even put the belt 
around his waist to get used to the 
weight of the gun. He would just sit out 
on the porch. Over the hill would come 
the boom of Rusk’s gun. I fancied that 
Abel listened for the shots, like a man 
waiting for the other shoe to drop; but 
again, I might have been fancying. 

On Friday the sheriff came out. 

“What’s this I hear about you two 
old fools?” the sheriff asked. 

Abel looked innocent as a baby. 
“What do you mean?” 

“I hear that Rusk MacLean has 
squatted on your land. Do you want 
me to move him off?” 

“Why, no Sheriff. I told him he could 
have a piece to build a shack on. He 
used to own the basin over the hill, you 
know.” 

“Yes, I know,” the sheriff said. “Look 
here, Abel, you’re too old a man for this 
foolishness.” 


“What foolishness?” 

“Well, everybody knows . . . !” be¬ 
gan the sheriff, exasperated. A shot 
sounded from over the hill. “Now, why 
is MacLean practicing his shooting for 
five or six hours a day?” 

“If he wants to waste good ammuni¬ 
tion, it’s no business of mine. Or yours 
neither.” 

The sheriff worked his lower lip be¬ 
tween his teeth awhile, looking at inno¬ 
cent old Abel Calhoon. “Now, look, 
Abel,” he said. “Times have changed. 
You’re both old men.” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” Abel said. 

The sheriff stamped out to his car, and 
drove around the hill. The shooting 
stopped for a few minutes, then began 
again. 

We could hear Rusk practicing Sat¬ 
urday, for about two hours. Then on 
Sunday he just took a half-dozen shots, 
and there was silence. Rusk MacLean 
was ready. 

I DIDN’T sleep any Sunday 
night. As dawn began break- 
WC’T-* ing I heard somebody making 
up the fire. When I went in 
the kitchen, Bettina was putting on the 
coffee pot. She didn’t say anything. 
Her hands were shaking. I went outside. 
The valley was purple in the dawn, chill 
and very quiet. I saw Abel coming from 
the stable, leading a saddle horse. He 
hadn’t ridden a horse in twenty years. 
A stubborn man in his way, Abel Cal¬ 
hoon. He’d always liked horses with 
spirit—horses that gave a man a work¬ 
out when he slipped quickly into the 
saddle. A horse that wouldn’t uncork 
a few crowhops in the morning was only 
fit for kids and ladies, or coyote bait, 
he’d claimed. When he took a bad fall 
once, Bettina put her foot down about 
such horses. Rather than ride a kid 
horse, Abel didn’t ride any more. May¬ 
be after the fall he knew a man past fifty 
didn’t have any business getting shook 
up, anyhow. But now he was leading 
the saddle horse across the yard in the 
dawn, as if it were fifty years back and 
he was starting out on a day’s riding 
again. 

“I’m not hungry,” he said in the kitch- 
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en. His face was gray, and his eyes sunk¬ 
en a bit. I guess he hadn’t got much 
sleep, either. 

“Have a cup of coffee, anyway,” Bet- 
tina urged. 

He nodded his head. He sat with his 
hands flat on the table on either side 
of the cup for several minutes. When he 
lifted his right hand finally and took 
hold of the cup handle, the hand didn’t 
shake. 

“Jake,” he said when he’d finished the 
coffee, “have you got the mowers in 
shape?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell the boys we’ll start cutting the 
basin hay this morning. I’ll go over first 
and make sure it’s ready.” 

I had to admire his nerve, and I didn’t 
let myself think one minute ahead of the 
present. Then he strapped on his gun. 
Very carefully he felt a single time of the 
bone hilt, as if to make sure it was in 
the old place. Then he went out. He 
unwrapped the line from the hitching 
pole, then, one hand on the bridle and 
one on the horn, got into the saddle with 
that old quick motion of a man trained 
to horses that begin crowhopping the 
instant weight hits their backs. But 
times have changed, and we gentle the 
horses more, now. The horse just stood 
still. 

“Oh,” said Abel, and swung down. 
He’d forgotten to kiss Bettina. She was 
wonderful. She didn’t cling to him. 
Then he got up again, but a bit awk¬ 
wardly this time, and headed around the 
hill. As I went for the car I heard a 
single muffled sob from Bettina. 

I drove around behind him. The early 
light was white and clear now. We got 
around the hill and Rusk MacLean was 
standing fifty yards beyond the wire 
gate leading to the basin hay land. Rusk 
was tall and lean, standing there wait¬ 
ing, grim and formidable, his sweeping 


mustache contrasting to his leathery 
face. 

I stopped the car. Abel Calhoon rode 
up to the gate. It was down. 

“Don’t come onto my land,” Rusk 
MacLean said. 

Abel swung off his horse, and stood a 
moment. His hair seemed very white in 
the clear light. I knew he didn’t have 
a chance; but that would make no dif¬ 
ference to Abel Calhoon, I knew. 

Then I wondered if I’d been wrong 
about him, when he spoke. 

“I’ve had no practice,” he said. That 
was the wrong thing to say, and I felt 
embarrassed for him. Why had he come 
right up to the gate and then backed 
down? 

“Go home and practice, then,” Rusk 
MacLean said in a thin contemptuous 
way. “What you do is no affair of mine, 
so long as you keep off my land.” 

“I’ll try just one shot,” Abel Cal¬ 
hoon said, “to see if I’m as good as I 
used to be.” He turned from the open 
gate and picked up one of the cans Rusk 
had been practicing on. It had two holes 
in it. Abel put it on a fence post and 
stepped off twenty paces. Then he ex¬ 
tended his right arm level with his shoul¬ 
der, and I saw there was a silver dollar 
on the back of his hand. 

%jA AN idea suddenly came to me, 
and I put my hands in my 
P oc ^ e ^- s to keep them from 
1 shaking. It was a long moment 

as Abel Calhoon stood there in the 
morning light, arm outstretched and the 
dollar on the back of his hand. Then the 
hand came down for the gun and the 
dollar began falling. Things seemed 
curiously slow, the hand making that 
old smooth motion down and up, and 
the dollar floating to earth. There was 
a little spurt of dust as the dollar hit 
the ground, and at that instant Abel’s 
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old Peacemaker roared. The can hopped 
from the fence post. That was good 
shooting. It wasn’t as good as Abel had 
been capable of fifty years ago, but it 
still was good shooting, and marvelous 
shooting for an old man. Abel put the 
gun in the holster with slow deliberation. 

“Ain’t as bad as I might be,” he said. 
Then he looked over at the other old 
man, and said, “Well, Rusk?” 

I was all quivery inside, and I was 
afraid to breathe. I knew now why Abel 
Calhoon hadn’t practiced shooting dur¬ 
ing the past week. I was remembering 
how he’d played that fiddle after fifty 
years—at first almost as well as ever, 
and then how he’d stumbled as the old 
muscle-memory quickly faded. I remem¬ 
bered how he’d got on that horse a few 
minutes ago—first in almost the old 
smooth way, and then a bit awkwardly 
the second time. And I knew Abel Cal¬ 
hoon had counted on that old muscle 
reflex to get his gun out just once in the 
old way. But now he’d done it. He’d 
pulled the gun that once, and shot it 
once, smooth and straight and true like 
he’d been able to do fifty years before. 
But now his old wrist would be a bit 
numbed from the heavy kick of the 
weapon. The old muscle-memory would 
be almost gone. The next time he tried 
to draw, he’d do it consciously and not 
from reflex. 


“Well, Rusk?” I heard him saying 
again. 

Rusk MacLean muttered a curse. He 
strode past and to his old jalopy, and 
began throwing his tent and things into 
it. 

I began breathing again. 

When the jalopy clattered out of sight 
around the hill, old Abel Calhoon re¬ 
laxed, and I had to help him to the car. 
As I drove slowly back, with the horse 
tied to the rear bumper, I said, “You 
damned old fool! Sure, Rusk had prac¬ 
ticed that old trick with the dollar dur¬ 
ing the past week, and he knew how 
much he’d slowed down—but what if 
he had guessed you could only do it 
just once? You never were as fast as 
he was. You would have been slow as 
molasses the second time. What if he’d 
guessed it? What if he’d guessed you 
could only get that gun out in the old 
way just once?” 

We were coming around the hill, 
and Abel Calhoon’s eyes were looking 
straight forward under the jutting white 
brows. “Bettina’s waiting,” he said, 
looking at the figure of the little old 
woman standing by the hitching rack 
before the ranch-house. “We’ve got a 
lot to do to get ready for the golden 
wedding shindig.” 

And he’s never mentioned Rusk Mac- 
Lean from that day to this. 
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YOU GOTTA BE HARD 

By 

BILL GULICK 



Steve hit him then ... a savage blow that dropped him limp as a drenched rag. 


S ITTING on the running board of 
the big truck parked at the side 
of the country road, Steve Burke 
stared dumbly at the way the muscles 
rippled in the backs of his hands as he 
mechanically clenched and unclenched 
his fists. It didn’t relieve the strain of 
waiting much, but it helped keep you 
from thinking. Three hours it had been 
now. Three hours. 

The knot of overalled, booted men on 
the other side of the road broke up and 
Steve could see the doctor pushing his 
way through. He stood up. 

“Well, doc?” 

“It’s no use. The man’s been stone 
dead ever since the current hit him. 
We’re giving up with the pulmotor.” 


Mutely, Steve clenched his fists again 
and the nails bit deep into the palms. 
Unseeing, he heard the doctor move 
away, heard his low-voiced orders as 
the blanket-wrapped body was carried 
to the ambulance. Then the black- 
paneled car was rumbling off down the 
road, siren silent now. As silent, thought 
Steve, as Bentley ever since the stuff 
first hit him. 

Lifting his eyes, he stared up at the 
wires thirty feet above him, black pencil 
lines against the pale sky. Sudden death, 
they were, four thousand volts waiting 
in that bare copper to surge through 
the man who got the least bit careless. 
Yet you had to work the stuff standing 
on steel hooks sunk deep in a creosote- 
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oozing pole, your body part of a near¬ 
perfect ground, with no insulation but a 
pair of rubber gloves and leather pro¬ 
tectors which came only halfway up 
your forearms. And he, Steve Burke, 
was the guy paid to send men up to 
work it. 

When his somber eyes came back to 
the ground again, three of those men 
were standing before him—Blackie, Lars, 
Sandy. Three of the best linemen ever 
laid a glove on a hot wire. Grimly he 
wondered if the break were coming now, 
wondered if the strain which had been 
building up through these last four 
weeks of hell was at last going to snap 
the nerves of one of the three. And 
which one would it be? 

Eyes flinty, he searched the faces of 
the silent men. Blackie, leader of the 
trio, dark, big, with hands like sides of 
beef. A gorilla wearing climbing irons 
and a safety belt. Steve had once seen 
him carry a two hundred pound trans¬ 
former down a pole, and Steve didn’t 
laugh—as did some of the hard-heads— 
at Blackie’s boast that he could have 
carried the pot back up the thirty foot 
stick if he’d had a mind to. 

Lars, also dark, but built on the squat 
side; cold of eye and not a nerve in his 
body. Steve had seen him stand for ten 
minutes at a time with a live sixty-six 
thousand volt wire on the other end of 
his eight foot hot stick, holding it steady 
as death in spite of the sleet-laden gale 
tearing at his face and the ice-covered 
pole under him bucking like a thing 
alive. 

Sandy, youngest of the three, hardly 
more than a kid. Blue of eye and sensi¬ 
tive of nature. But limber as a willow, 
a striped cat on a pole, and a knowledge 
of wiring and circuits that equalled 
Steve’s own. 

Which of the three, Steve wondered, 
would break? 

Then suddenly it came to him that he 
was a fool to wait for one of them to 
make the first move. You had to be 
hard to survive in this game and land¬ 
ing the first punch, brutal though it 
might be, was half the battle. 

“Blackie,” he snapped, “get up in the 
air an’ finish the tie Bentley was mak- 
in’. You help him, Lars. Sandy, I want 


you to disconnect that transformer on 
the third pole down the line. Be sure 
you use your rubbers to open those dis¬ 
connects—she’s hot as hell.” 

For a moment the old habit of obey¬ 
ing the foreman’s orders without ques¬ 
tion held the three men and they moved 
as if to do the tasks assigned them. 
Hitching up his low-hanging tool belt, 
Blackie turned to squint up at the pole 
above him, Lars turning with him. But 
Sandy hesitated, rebellion smoldering 
in his eyes. Then abruptly he wheeled 
back on Steve with a wild torrent of 
words. 

“Is that all you’re goin’ to say—‘be 
sure you use your rubbers?’ Is that all 
you’re goin’ to do—put us back to work 
as if nothin’ happened? Bentley burned 
to a crisp in the stuff an’ you not even 
botherin’ to help do something for him. 
Sittin’ there on the fender of the truck 
wishin’ the doc would hurry up an’ pro¬ 
nounce him dead so you could get on 
with the job! The job! Damn the job!” 

SILENTLY, Steve took it, 
hoping maybe the kid would 
work some of it off. Better 
that way than to have it all 
pile up inside you. The rest of the crew 
was gathering around now, standing 
there uncertainly, sullenly. Gus, the 
truck driver, Croupy, Pete, Little Joe, 
all waiting for something and not sure 
what. Lars lay a steadying hand on 
Sandy’s shoulder. 

“Easy, kid. Things like this happen 
an’ there ain’t much anybody can do.” 

“Yeah,” Blackie rumbled in that deep 
voice of his. “Ain’t a thing anybody can 
do.” 

Angrily, the tow-headed lineman 
shook off the placating hand. “Kid 
yourselves if you want to,” he blazed. 
“Go on thinkin’ what happened to Bent¬ 
ley was just an accident. But I’m sick 
of bein’ driven like I was a machine by 
this man-killer that calls himself a fore¬ 
man. I’m sick of doin’ the dirty work 
for a man with no more feeling in him 
than so much cement!” 

“You’ve gone far enough, Sandy,” 
Steve cut in, voice toneless as a winch 
line rasping through a rusty snatch 
block. 
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Unbuckling his tool belt, Sandy 
sneered. “Not yet, I ain’t. I’m through, 
Burke—through with you an’ your rot¬ 
ten ways. But first I’m goin’ to mash 
that dead pan look off your face an’ see 
what kind of guts you really got under 
your thick hide.” 

Steve hit him then, a savage, brutal 
blow that landed on the side of the kid’s 
chin and dropped him limp as a drenched 
rag at the feet of Lars and Blackie. Hard 
jaw outthrust and eyes flashing a chal¬ 
lenge, Steve glared at the other two line¬ 
men. 

“Either of you got ideas like that?” 
he said softly. Lars’ square face was 
expressionless but there was a danger¬ 
ous twitching of muscles along his jaw¬ 
bones. Plainly, he was waiting for 
Blackie to lead the way. But the big, 
gorilla-like lineman only stood there. 

“You shouldn’t ought to a hit the kid 
that way, Steve. He was took pretty 
hard by what happened to Bentley.” 

“He was just off his nut for a min¬ 
ute,” added Lars. “This is the first time 
he ever seen a man get into the stuff.” 

“Then the sooner he learns you can’t 
let things like this bother you, the bet¬ 
ter,” Steve said coldly. “He’s got to 
learn you gotta be hard in this game.” 

Helping Sandy up with clumsy yet 
gentle hands, Blackie raised his eyes and 
stared at Steve with a queer look. The 
foreman turned away. 

“You fellas carry on here. I got to go 
phone in a report to Henderson.” 

Without a backward glance he left 
them, cutting across a field of newly cut 
wheat stubble toward a nearby farm¬ 
house where he knew he would find a 
phone. Skipper Henderson, division 
maintenance superintendent of Plains 
States Power & Light, would be want¬ 
ing a report on Bentley’s death. In his 
mind Steve framed the words: “Bentley 
on a pole making a hot connection on a 
four thousand volt, three-phase line. 
Working with rubber gloves on the mid¬ 
dle wire, seemed to forget where he was 
for a moment and brushed a bare elbow 
against the outside wire. In the current 
about one minute before circuit could 
be broken.” 

Those would be the words, Steve re¬ 
flected. Cold, precise, curt. Yet they 


would carry the picture to every per¬ 
son who had ever seen the stuff grab a 
lineman. The moment of frozen horror, 
the hoarse screams on the ground, the 
utter silence of the black figure sagging 
limply in his belt up there in the air. 

Topping a small knoll, Steve moved 
down into a shallow depression. He 
stopped, looked around. The men work¬ 
ing on the highline three hundred yards 
away couldn’t see him. He couldn’t be 
seen from the farmhouse. Gradually the 
hard lines of his face sagged, beaded 
sweat broke out on his temples. Face 
going a ghastly color, he sank down to 
his hands and knees in the crisp, dusty 
stubble. 

Then Steve Burke, hard-driving fore¬ 
man of the finest hot line crew in the 
Plains States organization, became very 
sick to his stomach. . . . 

PACING the streets that 
night, Steve fought it out 
with himself as he had a dozen 
times before. Things like this 
happened; they went with the game and 
you had to take them and forget them. 
But the old fear, ingrained deep in him, 
refused to be reasoned away. It was 
a fear, he knew, born out of weakness, 
born on that night two years ago when 
he had climbed up across the steel 
framework of the sub-station and low¬ 
ered Glenn’s lifeles body to the ground. 
He hadn’t strapped on a climbing iron 
since. Perhaps if he had, if he’d tested 
himself before the weakness became so 
strong, things would be different now. 

The cigarette between his fingers 
burned them and he threw it away with 
a curse. What he needed was a drink. 

The barroom in Sol’s place was nearly 
empty when he entered, only one table 
being occupied. Suddenly his face hard¬ 
ened. Grouped around three sides of 
the square table were Blackie, Lars and 
Sandy. There was a vacant space on 
the fourth side and a chair sitting be¬ 
fore it but even as Steve noticed that, 
the men saw him. 

With no sign of recognition in his 
dark eyes, Blackie stared straight at the 
foreman. Then he gave the chair a 
kick, sending it spinning across the 
room. Neither Lars nor Sandy appeared 
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to notice the gesture but its meaning 
was plain enough to Steve. 

You worked for your foreman, took 
orders from him on the job that some¬ 
times meant placing your life in his 
hands. But you didn’t have to drink 
with him. And he didn’t drink with you 
unless invited. 

“Whiskey, straight,” Steve said to the 
bartender. Toying with the drink he 
smiled sardonically, remembering how 
it was in the old days when the situa¬ 
tion was reversed; he and Glenn and 
Henderson climbing poles and somebody 
else cracking the whip over them. They 
had been close together, the three of 
them. Like Blackie and Lars and Sandy. 

Queer, how things had turned out. 
Henderson moving on up with the com¬ 
pany, holding down a superintendent’s 
job now and seeming to remember no 
part of the way things used to be. Him¬ 
self, Steve Burke, a stranger to the men 
who worked for him; made so, he knew, 
by the hard shell he wore to cover his 
weakness. And Glenn—dead. 

Steve lifted the glass quickly and 
drank—alone. 

IT was routine, Steve knew, 
that he should be called into 
Henderson’s office before tak¬ 
ing the crew out the next 
morning. But standing there before the 
portly, gray-haired superintendent, he 
wondered why only himself and Hender¬ 
son were in the room. Usually after a 
serious accident a sort of inquisition was 
held in which safety engineers, company 
officials and brass hats cross-questioned 
a foreman in the manner of a third de¬ 
gree. 

“Sit down, Steve,” Henderson said. 
Finding a chair, Steve lit a cigarette 
and the hand that held the match was 
steady. Bleakly, he waited for it, but the 
superintendent made no mention of the 
accident. 

“I need your help, Steve,” he said 
after a silence in which the only sound 
was the nervous tapping of his finger¬ 
nails on the glass-topped desk. “I’ve got 
a hurry-up job that has to have a fore¬ 
man who can get something done.” 

“You’re the boss. I been ramroddin’ 
hurry-up jobs for the last two years an’ 


I guess I can stand another one. What’s 
the dope?” 

Haltingly, almost embarrassedly, Hen¬ 
derson gave it to him, and as the details 
of the job unfolded, Steve stiffened with 
suspicion. It wasn’t like the Skipper to 
beat around the bush this way; usually 
he spit it out straight from the shoul¬ 
der in terse meaty sentences. There was 
something queer about the job, too. Ten 
miles of rural line—routine cold con¬ 
struction work and you couldn’t call it 
anything else, even if it did run to one 
of the new war industry plants. The 
kind of job any foreman could do in his 
sleep. 

There were plenty of crews better 
equipped to do this job than his own, 
Steve knew. His was exclusively a hot 
line crew; they made the repairs on ex¬ 
isting lines, made hot connections for 
the several construction crews which 
were working in the vicinity. During 
the past month it had been that way, 
Steve and his men having almost more 
work than they could handle, Steve hav¬ 
ing to drive them hard with plenty of 
overtime. 

“I figure you ought to be able to do 
this job in about two weeks,” Hender¬ 
son concluded his explanation. 

“What are you goin’ to use for a hot 
crew meantime?” said Steve. The mo¬ 
ment he asked the question he knew 
he’d hit the point Henderson was getting 
around to. The superintendent’s gaze 
dropped. 

“Why, the same crew we been using. 
Yours. You see, Steve, I figured Blackie 
could ramrod it while you were gone. 
Save breaking in a new bunch.” 

Steve got it then, and for an instant 
the hardness inside him was gone and 
there was sharp pain in its place. They 
were easing him out. Letting him down 
the slow way. First from foreman of the 
hot crew to construction foreman; then 
there would be excuses why he couldn’t 
come back to the hot gang; construction 
work would peter out gradually; he’d 
be given a job patrolling lines. Then 
some morning he’d wake up with no job 
at all. He’d seen it happen before when 
a man got to where he could cut it no 
longer and didn’t know it. Now Hender¬ 
son was giving the gate to him, the easy 
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way for old times’ sake. He knew it. 

Steve stood up. He wouldn’t crawl 
to any man and he wouldn’t beg. “You¬ 
’re the boss, Skipper. I s’pose you want 
me to change over this mornin’?” 

“No—no hurry,” Henderson said hast¬ 
ily. “Go on out with your own bunch 
today. You can give Blackie some point¬ 
ers so he can take over tomorrow or next 
day.” Awkwardly, he paused. “Steve, 

“Yeah?” Steve said harshly. Frown¬ 
ing, Henderson looked queerly at him 
a moment. Then he shook his head. 

“Nothing. You can go now.” 

STEVE could tell by the atti¬ 
tude of the men on the job 
later that morning that they 
knew. It showed in the eager, 
anxious-to-please way they stumbled 
over their own feet in their hurry to 
carry out his orders, the too-gruff, awk¬ 
ward manner in which they tried to 
make jokes with him. Even Sandy, 
though his swollen face gave mute evi¬ 
dence of Steve’s blow of the day before, 
made a couple of attempts at jokes. 

He took it as he had taken everything 
else from them—hard-faced, cold-eyed. 
It was all an act, he knew, that you 
put on for a man on his way out. Sort 
of a last meal for a. condemned man. It 
left him with a sourish taste in his 
mouth. 

This was the hardest of all to take in 
silence; this was the last thing he had 
ever thought he would have to take from 
his men. He could abide their hatred; he 
could contend with open rebellion as he 
had yesterday. But he knew now that 
one of the three linemen and possibly 
all of them had gone beyond that. They 
had gone sneaking to Henderson, prob¬ 
ably telling him all sorts of lies about the 
accident yesterday. Blackie, of course, 
stood to profit most by it. He would 
take over Steve’s job. 

Well, he could have it, Steve thought 
bitterly. He wouldn’t whimper. If Hen¬ 
derson would stoop to believe such tales 
without bringing them out in the open 
man to man, then he had no desire even 
to defend himself. 

It was early afternoon when the line 
truck pulled to a stop at a country road 


junction where the crew was to replace 
an old, rotting pole in the four thousand 
volt oil-field line with a new one. Swing¬ 
ing down out of the cab, Steve frowned 
when he saw the set-up. The pole to be 
changed out stood on the northwest of 
the intersection, part of the line which 
ran east and west, and it had needed 
changing for a long time. 

It was white with age and weather, 
an untreated cedar pole, Steve noticed, 
rather than the pressure-creosoted pine 
which Plains States now used exclusive¬ 
ly. It had been a long time since he had 
seen one of this kind. Even back in the 
days when he first went to work for the 
company the cedars were on their way 
out. But in bull sessions he had heard 
the old linemen spin yarns about them, 
cussing the way the dry wood splintered 
under your gaffs, how they would look 
solid on the outside yet be so worm eat¬ 
en that they’d fall over when you started 
to climb them. 

Fifty feet east of the cedar pole, a 
north-south line crossed under the four 
thousand volt circuit. It was not yet in 
service, Steve knew, and there was a 
construction crew working on it. That 
would make removing the cedar a some¬ 
what trickier job. 

“How you figure on switchin’ her 
out?” said Blackie at his elbow. 

Steve turned and stared coldly at the 
big lineman. “Bein’ as you’re takin’ over 
this crew tomorrow, s’posin’ you tell me 
how you’d do it.” 

Blackie’s eyes glittered angrily an in¬ 
stant, then squinting up at the pole, he 
said slowly, “Why, I’d untie them three 
hot wires from the insulators an’ spread 
’em apart. I’d tie a dry rope onto each 
wire an’ have men on the ground pull 
one of ’em one way an’ the other two 
the other. Then when I had ’em clear 
of the pole, I’d jerk it out and stick in 
a new one.” 

“I s’pose you’d let your wires sag 
down an’ short out on that line across 
the road,” Steve said acidly, gesturing 
with his thumb. It wasn’t a fair thrust 
but some peevish devil in him had made 
him say it. He knew Blackie hadn’t 
noticed the line under construction. He 
knew, too, that Blackie would have ob¬ 
served it and known his plan could not 
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be used before he ever started to execute 
it. 

Mumbling something incoherent, 
Blackie turned away, and Steve put 
Croupy and Pete to work digging a hole 
three feet east of the cedar. There were 
several ways to switch out a pole and 
the one Blackie had suggested was the 
easiest and safest. But in a spot like 
this you had to do the job another way. 

There was perhaps four feet of clear¬ 
ance between the wires of the hot four 
thousand volt line and those of the line 
under construction which passed below. 
If you untied the hot wires and let them 
sag down, they’d fall across the new line 
sure and there would be hell to pay, 
Steve knew. He’d have to set in his new 
pole first, tie in the wires on it, and 
then, having something to support the 
line, cut down the old cedar. 

Looking around in the weed filled 
ditch at the roadside, he discovered that 
the pole to be set in had not yet been 
spotted. Eloquently, he cursed the store¬ 
room truck driver who had promised to 
have it here by noon. There was nothing 
to do now but send his own truck in 
after it. 

“Shake a leg,” he barked at Gus as 
the truck driver started the motor. “Get 
that damn stick back here by the time 
we finish the hole.”. 

“I’ll do ’er if I have to strip a gear,” 
Gus promised. 

WHEN the truck had disap¬ 
peared down the road, Steve 
walked over to see how the 
men were doing with the hole. 
To his disgust it was only down a couple 
of feet and the digging shovel was chip¬ 
ping futilely at a solid, rocky bottom. 

“Looks like we need a little dyna¬ 
mite,” said Croupy, wiping the sweat off 
his forehead. 

“You shoulda thought of that before 
the truck left,” Steve growled. 

Croupy grinned. “I did. I didn’t know 
whether you’d let me use it under a hot 
line this way, but I got some off the 
truck just in case.” 

“Then use it. But for God’s sake be 
careful you don’t blow that cedar outa 
the ground. It looks plenty shaky to 
me.” 


Croupy nodded mechanically and went 
to work setting his charge. Steve didn’t 
bother to watch him too closely — 
Croupy was more experienced with ex¬ 
plosives than himself, he knew, and any¬ 
how, the small charge used to loosen the 
rock in the hole wouldn’t be powerful 
enough to do any damage. 

But standing back a safe distance 
when the charge was detonated, Steve 
was suddenly made sharply aware of 
something he had always known—that 
there is an unpredictable quality about 
dynamite, one that even the most ex¬ 
perienced powder monkey sometimes 
misvalues. For with the muffled roar of 
the explosion, a rock, no larger than a 
man’s fist, went sailing high into the 
air, arcing above the pole and crossarm. 
Descending, the missile struck a fragile 
porcelain insulator a glancing blow, then 
tumbled on to the ground. 

Steve’s eyes, along with every other 
man’s in the crew, were fastened with 
horror on the wires above. One of the 
insulators was pulverized into an infi¬ 
nite number of fragments, and the wire, 
with the remaining bit of porcelain to 
which it was tied, was sliding across the 
slightly tilted crossarm toward the end. 
It was the outside wire—the road phase 
—and there was no law of man or na¬ 
ture which said it should stop where it 
did, yet there it hung, suddenly still, 
inches from the end of the arm. 

Nobody made a sound; the men stood 
paralyzed, as if any movement, any 
noise would provide the impetus for the 
bare wire to fall off the crossarm. There 
was no question in anyone’s mind as to 
what would happen if it did. Relieved 
of support, five hundred feet of wire 
could sag down a long ways—far enough 
to fall across the new line just across 
the road. There were men working on 
that line, Steve knew, how many he 
couldn’t even guess. Maybe half a doz¬ 
en, maybe more, men handling the bare 
copper with unprotected, sweaty hands. 
Men standing on steel-bed wire-string¬ 
ing trucks, the shining copper unreel¬ 
ing from the big spools against which 
they stood. 

It made you sick to think about it. 

“Blackie!” Steve snapped out. “Git 
your rubber gloves on an’ go up there 
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an’ tie her back! Hop to it quick!” 

No answering bustle of movement 
came at Steve’s hoarse command. Sud¬ 
denly, he realized why. Frozen, he turned 
to stare at his men. Bare handed, they 
stood there—naked, to his eyes—not a 
glove sack among them. Blackie was the 
only one who even had on climbing irons 
and belt. 

“They’re in the truck,” Blackie said 
and his voice was a child’s horrified 
whisper. 

Not a rubber glove, not a hot stick, 
not a dry rope within miles, Steve 
thought dully. ,And men on that new 
line, living even now only by the grace 
of some devilish god’s whim that kept 
the wire above hanging precariously on 
the crossarm. Wonderment came to him 
that the wire was not shorting out, 
grounding through the arm and pole. 
Then the reason became evident. 

The arm was dry, the pole was dry. 
Electricity followed the course of least 
resistance—if you could believe what the 
books said—so the dry pole and arm 
were acting as insulation. He suddenly 
remembered something else now, some¬ 
thing that was never in any book. In 
the old days, days which he had never 
seen but which he had heard discussed 
by old time linemen, they used to work 
hot wires with their bare hands. There 
was an art to it—yet if a man had nerve, 
cool nerve, it could be done. 

“Lars,” Steve heard himself say in 
a cold hard voice, “you run north down 
that new line. Get the men off it. Sandy, 
you go south an’ do the same. Move!” 

IT wasn’t much of a hope, 
Steve knew, that they could 
get the men in the clear in 
time. Still, it was something. 
Up above, that wire was swaying with 
the wind, scraping across the arm- in a 
strange way, and it seemed to have 
moved closer to the edge in these last 
few seconds. 

Lars was gone. Sandy was gone. 
Blackie stood before Steve, big, pitifully 
helpless. 

“Give me your hooks an’ belt,” Steve 
said. The lineman stared without com¬ 
prehension. Then his eyes flamed. 

“You go to hell! You ain’t goin’ up 


there to git burnt up—there ain’t a thing 
you can do.” 

Steve didn’t stop to explain. For one 
thing, there was a weakness flowing into 
his knees, beaded sweat starting to pop 
out on his temples—symptoms which he 
had long since known. And damn it, a 
man had to learn sooner or later what 
was really inside him. Measuring the 
distance coldly, he moved closer to 
Blackie. Then he hit him, a sharp, 
brutal blow to the side of the chin. 
Staring stupidly, the big lineman weaved 
on his feet an instant, then abruptly 
collapsed. 

Steve was in the air, climbing care¬ 
fully up the splintery pole, before defi¬ 
nite realization of what he intended to 
do came to him. His knees might have 
gone weak if he had stopped climbing, 
so he didn’t stop. The steel of the climb¬ 
ing irons bore hard against his bootless 
legs just below the knee, and the pres¬ 
sure was somehow reassuring. He con¬ 
centrated on but one thing—the dark 
wire above him. 

Lodged somehow on the crossarm, it 
still hung there and he was directly un¬ 
der it now, moving upward with infinite 
caution. Then it was within his reach. 
Wrapping one leg about the pole, he 
stood with all his weight on the other, 
hand fumbling for the catch on the 
safety belt. He passed the belt around 
the pole, slammed the catch against the 
D-ring with a familiar, instinctive ges¬ 
ture, hardly hearing the metallic click 
as the snap went home. 

With both hands free to work and the 
belt pressing hard against his hips, he 
leaned toward the end of the crossarm. 
There was time to think now—too much 
of it. He had worked hot stuff before; 
he knew what it would and wouldn’t do 
as well any man could know such a 
fickle thing. But always before there 
had been that comforting bit of rubber 
and leather between his hands and the 
wire—rubber gloves which would test 
up to fifteen thousand volts. Now, there 
was no rubber, only his bare, sweat- 
moistened hands and a meager knowl¬ 
edge of this sort of work acquired from 
hearing old timers tell how the job 
should be done. He froze there a mo¬ 
ment, the old fear creeping into his 
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stomach. There had been Glenn, Bent¬ 
ley, all the rest. . . . 

But a man had to know sometime. 
He took hold of the wire then, crisply, 
with quick decisive movements. You 
had to do it that way, he knew, giving 
the current no time to build up its path 
to you—ionization, the books called it. 

There was a tickling sensation, he 
thought, a slight tingling in his hands 
as they first made contact with the bare 
copper. He wasn’t sure. For now, the 
wire was cold, like a slick hard icicle. 
Quickly he loosened the tie wire which 
held the useless bit of insulator to the 
hot phase. Then holding the phase tight¬ 
ly down on the wooden crossarm, he 
wrapped the soft copper tie wire about 
it in a makeshift saddle tie, twisting it 
about the arm and anchoring it securely 
with two final turns of the slack with 
pliers taken from the tool belt. 

Then it was done and he was moving 
down the pole to the ground. Pausing 
there, he looked up, squinting with a cal¬ 
culating eye to see if the job was accord¬ 
ing to specifications. It was a queer 
looking thing from the ground—the bare 
wire lying on the crossarm, held there 
by a bit of tie wire. He almost smiled 
when he saw it. 

Turning away, he shed the tool belt 
and kneeled to unstrap the hooks. When 
he raised up, Blackie was standing be¬ 
fore him. The dark lineman was rubbing 
his jaw ruefully, but he was grinning 
openly. 

“Steve,” he said, “that took more guts 
than anything I ever seen.” 

For a moment Steve came close to go¬ 
ing a bit soft. Then his eyes went flinty 
and his mouth straightened into a tight 
line. 

“Gut’s nothin’. Any fool could have 
done it.” 

He stopped suddenly and turned 
away. Swaggering a little as a lineman 
does when he tries to walk on solid 
ground, he moved across a field to fresh¬ 
ly cut wheat stubble. Once, he thought 
he wouldn’t make it and had to move a 
little faster to keep the weakness out of 
his knees. Topping a knoll at last, he 
turned his head to see if anyone could 
observe him. 

Then beaded sweat broke out on his 



temples, a trembling shook him, and 
sinking to his hands and knees suddenly, 
for the second time in two days, he be¬ 
came very sick to his stomach. 

IT was Henderson who sug¬ 
gested a drink that evening. 
They went to Sol’s place, and 
finding an unoccupied corner 
table, sat down and ordered whiskey. 
The superintendent lifted his glass 
thoughtfully. 

“You know, Steve, sometimes I won¬ 
der how a man can be as hard as you 
are. Seeing Glenn burn, seeing Bentley 
get it—then doing what you did to¬ 
day.” 

“You gotta be hard,” Steve said. 
“That’s the only way a man can get by 
in this game.” 

Henderson stared queerly at him over 
his drink. “Maybe so. Maybe I’ve got 
the whole thing figured wrong. For in¬ 
stance, me figuring that after Bentley 
got it you’d be needing to get away 
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from the hot gang for a while—needing 
a kind of vacation.” 

Steve stared at the table, not answer¬ 
ing immediately. He could stick it out 
with the hot gang now, he knew; stick it 
out till he broke the men or they broke 
him. That wasn’t exactly the way things 
ought to be. Still, if you had to be 
hard. . . . 

A deep voice was booming out some¬ 
place in the room, he could hear it but 
couldn’t quite locate it. 

“So after you guys went tearin’ off,” 
the deep voice was saying, “he conked 
me an’ took my hooks an’ belt. Then 
he went up there an’ fixed that damn 
hot wire with his bare hands.” 

“Lord,” said somebody else, “hard as 
a carload of rock.” 

“Hard?” said the deep voice. “That’s 
the funy part about it. When he come 
down off’n that pole, he was scared 
green. He was so scared he was sweatin’ 
blood an’ peach seeds.” 

Steve had located the voices now. 
Eyes brittle, he shoved back his chair 
and moved toward the other table. He 


had almost reached it when one of the 
men spoke again. 

“Can you imagine the guts of a man 
like that? I reckon a fella would damn 
near go to hell an’ back for that kind of 
foreman.” 

Steve would have turned and walked 
away then, but they saw him. There 
were only three chairs at the square 
table, but suddenly Blackie leaned out 
and stole one out from under a burly 
truck driver who was about to sit down 
at an adjoining table. 

“Hey, Steve,” the big lineman yelled, 
“come on over an’ sit down. It’s your 
turn to buy the drinks, you damn cheap¬ 
skate!” 

Steve looked around the table. There 
was a black and blue spot on Sandy’s 
chin. There was a swollen place on 
Blackie’s jaw—it would be black and 
blue tomorrow. Grinning, Steve sat 
down. 

“Four whiskies,” he told the waiter. 

Then, staring meditatively at Lars’ un¬ 
marked face over the edge of his glass, 
Steve Burke drank with his men. 
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KILLER, CAN YOU 
SPARE A DIME? 

That’s the new Rex Sackler novelette by 
D. L. CHAMPION. And what a day for the 
pinchpenny sleuth! A corpse collapses across 
his desk spilling a fortune in gems from its 
stiffening fingers, a fee-dodger is tracked down 
after nine years—and best of all, his own as¬ 
sistant, Joey, finds himself in a jam so bad 
he agrees to kick back S2500 in future wages 
for his tight-fisted boss’s help. Sackler couldn’t 
remember anything like it—till Joey spoiled 
it by not remembering anything at all! 

Behind the door of Matt Simms’ lonely cab¬ 
in lay the grisly secret of Childie Franklin’s 
strange marriage, her sadistic spouse and mur¬ 
dered infant. “I expect to find a body,” the 
Doc warned Sheriff McKay as he turned the 
knob, “. . . or worse.” If you don’t mind a 
touch of horror in your murder mysteries, a 
thrill awaits you when you read Dead Ahead 
Lies Yesterday —a new Doc Rennie novelette 
by C. P. DONNEL, Jr. 

Plus smashing new novelettes by JOHN 
LAWRENCE, PETER PAIGE and NOR- 
BERT DAVIS—which all adds up to a great 
AUGUST issue of BLACK MASK! 






The Howe of Herlaug 

By De WITT NEWBURY 


First came a heavy fel¬ 
low with a coarse 
brown beard. Ragnar 
recognized Helgi Haf- 
furson, nicknamed the 
Hard. 


R AGNAR the Unlucky was sitting 
on the rounded top of the old 
mound, his hound sprawling in 
the rough grass beside him. His eyes 
were on a far-off glimpse of sea, his 
back turned to the wooded fells inland. 

He had climbed that man-made hill 
because he was in trouble. It was a tomb, 
and he was still heathen enough to be¬ 
lieve that the ancestor down below 
could give him help. 


He needed it. He had earned his nick¬ 
name. He had failed at harrying, failed 
at fur-trading. Now he had brought his 
few men home to his neglected farm¬ 
stead, and they were trying to make a 
living ashore. 

But spring came late that year, cold 
weather kept the crops back. Fishing 
and hunting were bad, too. As a matter 
of fact, a famine threatened all Nauma- 
dale, perhaps all Norway. 


There was only one landholder in the 
entire district who had full barns, grain 
hoarded from last year’s harvest. And 
he was not the man to share with his 
neighbors. Except at a price. 

Ragnar twisted his big fists in his 
blond bush of beard and puzzled over 
the problem. How to feed five carls 
and seven thralls without slaughtering 
livestock. He couldn’t afford to lose any 
more cattle. He had suffered one serious 
loss already. The red yearling bull. It 

i 



HE WENT down the hillside, 
the dog lopirfg ahead. His 
horse was tethered at the bot¬ 
tom, the tusked pig bound 
over the saddle. He slipped the bridle 
over his arm and led the stocky old dun 
between birch and willow thickets, out 
to a rough road. There he halted. Ulf- 
bane was growling. 

A man had shouted. Somewhere to 
the right, amongst the tangle of growth 
around the mound. Ragnar listened, 
and heard a second voice. 

He turned off the road, the hound 
bristling beside him and the horse 
tramping behind. He was on a narrower 
track now, an old grass-grown path 
that wound seaward south of the hill. 




had strayed away somewhere, and the 
wolves had probably found it. 

The wolves, or—the Finn, Turi? 

That was another trouble. To have a 
thievish thrall, a servant who pilfered so 
slyly that he was never caught. But 
then his thieving had always been small. 
Food, mostly, to add to his short rations. 
Could he have dared to make away with 
a whole ox? 

The hound, Ulf-bane, raised a shaggy 
gray head and whined. Ragnar got 
heavily to his feet, picked up his spear. 
He would try more hunting and fishing, 
he decided. He had managed to stick a 
boar that day, at least. 


A minute more and he caught sight ol 
the two. 

Strangers, leather-faced men in greasy 
ship-clothes. One was thickly built, with 
a red mustache hanging over square 
jowls. The other was long and bony, his 
beard a mat of tangled flax. They were 
standing on a heap of fresh earth a 
little above the path. Looking at some¬ 
thing, their heads close together. They 
heard him coming and turned. 

Ragnar let the horse go and caught 
Ulf-bane by the collar. He went for¬ 
ward, holding the big brute back with 
one hand, his boar-spear ready in the 
other. 
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“What’s this?” he demanded. “Have 
you been digging?” 

The men were scowling. The short 
one asked hoarsely, “Why not? Is it 
your ground?” He kept a hand behind 

“It’s the grave-mound of King Her- 
laug, and he was my forefather.” 

The lean one spoke then. “You must 
be Ragnar the Unlucky. Well, we have 
business here, With a better man than 
you!” 

“And we haven’t been digging,” said 
the other. “This hole is a badger’s 
earth.” 

Ragnar nodded; he had seen that al¬ 
ready. “What are you hiding?” he in¬ 
sisted. “Show me.” 

“No!” snapped the short man. “The 
badger dug it up, but we found it. 
Finding is keeping.” His free hand 
dropped to his sword. 

The dog lunged with teeth bared, and 
Ragnar strode nearer. “Make a move 
to draw weapons,” he threatened, “and 
the Wolf-killer will tear your throat.” 
He lifted his spear. “While you, Lint- 
whiskers, will feel steel in your belly.” 

Their hands came away from their 
swords. The short man went back a 
step. “Loki burn you!” he cursed. “Keep 
that demon off!” 

“Show him,” growled the other, “if 
he must be satisfied. There’s no harm in 
a look.” 

The red-mustached man slowly 
brought out his left hand and held the 
thing up. A heavy old vessel, two-han- 
dlSd. It was black and crusted with 
earth, but scratches showed bright 
silver. 

Ragnar kept his spear leveled. “Would 
you rob the dead?” 

“Finding isn’t stealing!” 

“That cup belongs to King Herlaug. 
You must give it back.” 

Both men exploded into curses. “How 
can we do that?” they yelled. “And who 
are you to bid us? Are you trying to 
get it yourself?” 

The hound snarled and strained. The 
spear-point flickered out. “Drop it!” 
Ragnar ordered. “Into the badger’s 
hole!” 

For just a moment the short man hesi¬ 
tated. Then he let the cup fall. It rang 


on a stone and rolled out of sight. 

“I have done you a service,” Ragnar 
told them. “This place is protected by 
the Old Gods, and they would surely 
take revenge on anyone who meddled 
with it.” 

THE two were still fuming 
when an interruption came. 
Sounds of creaking and rum¬ 
bling, sounds of talking and 
laughing. Ragnar glanced back. There 
were horse-drawn carts out on the wider 
track; he could see them between the 
trees. And armed men were hurrying 
along the narrow path. Half a dozen 
hairy-faced carls in ring-mail and caps 
of hammered iron. 

First came a heavy fellow with a 
coarse brown beard, trimmed in a fork. 
Ragnar recognized Helgi Haffurson, who 
lived a few miles southward. A man of 
good family and bad manners, nick¬ 
named the Hard. 

He shouted a friendly enough hail. 
“Health, Ragnar! What are you doing 
so far away from your fields? I hear you 
have taken to farming, like myself.” 

Ragnar grounded his spear-butt. “I 
have been killing a boar.” 

“Well, I am selling meal. There’s a 
great scarcity in the land; and as I have 
more than others, I might as well make 
some profit.” 

He stopped, looking from one to an¬ 
other of the group. “What’s the mat¬ 
ter? I hope there is no quarrel. These 
are my kinsmen, Skag and Skiold. Their 
ship is in the fiord yonder, and I am 
bringing stores for them.” 

Ragnar nodded curtly. He had heard 
of Helgi’s kinsmen, and their reputation 
was not too good. They were sea- 
robbers. No honest viking harriers, but 
preyers on the small coastwise merch¬ 
antmen. 

Helgi turned to them. “I can’t take 
the wagons any farther. My thralls will 
have to carry the stuff down. Ten bags 
of meal, four casks of ale, and eight 
cheeses. You should have brought some 
of your crew to help.” 

“I wish we had!” mumbled Skag. He 
was the squat one. 

Helgi eyed him shrewdly. “What has 
happened? I asked you that before.” 
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Skiold answered. “We found an old 
mead cup. Made of good silver! It was 
lying here on the earth, where the badger 
had dug it out, and we wanted to keep 
it. But Ragnar said it should be thrown 
back in the hole.” 

“And you threw it back?” 

Skiold grinned wryly. “He told us 
that the Old Gods were watching, and 
we’d better be careful.” 

Helgi stepped on the loose earth and 
peered down the burrow. “I’ve always 
heard there was silver and gold in this 
howe. What you found was part of a 
treasure!” 

“No such thing!” Ragnar spoke up 
sharply. “It was the Cup of Farewell, 
emptied and buried when the tomb door 
was closed.” 

“Just the same,” Helgi said, “there is 
great wealth here. It’s a pity that it 
should stay hidden for ages and do no 
good to anyone.” He stooped and pawed 
the earth. “Perhaps the badger will 
throw the cup out again.” 

Ragnar frowned. “If it is found again, 
it must be buried again.” 

Helgi straightened himself. “I should 
have something to say about that! My 
own ancestor had a hand in making this 
mound.” 

“But only Herlaug rests here. You are 
descended from Rollaug, who preferred 
to live longer and lie somewhere else.” 

Helgi laughed. “What’s the difference? 
They were brothers.” 

“Yes,” Ragnar said, “I know the 
story. They were brother kings, and 
ruled Naumadale together. They built 
the howe together, to hold their bones 
when they died. It was a splendid one. 
A regular hall of stone, with earth piled 
over it and a passage leading down. 

“But about that time King Harald 
Fairhair began to conquer the whole of 
Norway. The smaller kings went down 
before him, one after another. And when 
his army marched against their country, 
Harlaug and Rollaug were troubled. 
They were not strong enough to with¬ 
stand him; because their sons, with most 
of the young men, were off harrying in 
Ireland. 

“Rollaug wanted to submit to King 
Harald and save his life, but Herlaug 
wouldn’t agree. He had been a mighty 


warrior in his day, and said he would 
rather die undefeated. 

“So he had food and drink carried into 
the howe, with lamps for light. And he 
went inside with eleven faithful drengs, 
his old berserks. Then the passage was 
closed and covered up.” 

“He took his treasure in, too,” Helgi 
interrupted. 

“Yes! But first he sacrificed a white 
horse on the mound and asked the pro¬ 
tection of Thor and Tyr. For three days 
the king and his men feasted in the tomb. 
Those outside could hear faint sounds of 
shouting and singing when they put 
their ears against the earth. Then there 
was silence forever. 

“Yet I think those old fellows are 
feasting still, under that pile. Or at least 
their bones are feasting there, while their 
spirits feast in Valhalla.” 

SKAG and Skiold had listened 
with eyes and mouths open, 
Helgi impatiently. Now he 
spat and wiped his beard with 
a hairy-backed hand. “We are wasting 
time, kinsmen,” he grunted. “Lead the 
way to the ship, and I’ll get my gang 
started.” 

Ragnar stood aside, holding horse and 
dog, while a file of sweating thralls lum¬ 
bered past him with their loads. Helgi 
watched them out of sight, then came 
back, rubbing his hands together. 

“If you need barley meal,” he offered, 
“I have ten sacks left over.” 

Ragnar shook his head doubtfully. 
“How can I make payment? Your price 
is high, I suppose.” 

“Yes, these are bad times. We’ll ar¬ 
range it somehow, though—and bind the 
bargain at your steading, if you have 
anything to drink.” 

Ragnar couldn’t refuse hospitality. 
“We have plenty of ale,” he urged. “This 
boar is well-fleshed, and some of my men 
are out after salmon. Come along!” 

Helgi called an order as they reached 
the road, and the one loaded cart creaked 
up. They turned inland up the valley, 
Ragnar leading his horse and a couple 
of armed carls following with the wagon. 

The hound, Ulf-bane, was free to run 
now, and had been ranging the woods as 
the men went slowly along. Suddenly he 
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appeared, bursting out of a thicket 
ahead. He had something clamped in 
his jaws. A skinned foreleg, with the 
hoof and a bit of red hide still on it. 

Ragnar stopped short and pointed. 
“My lost yearling! My red bull!” 

Helgi looked and whistled. “A meat- 
thief has been at work.” 

Ragnar nodded gloomily. “Yes, some 
ill-minded niddejing has butchered my 
fine young bull in the forest. Perhaps I 
know who!” 

“You suspect somebody?” Helgi asked. 

“One of my own thralls. We have all 
suspected him of stealing, though we 
never could catch him at it. Meal has 
been taken from the bin, smoked fish 
from the loft. And that was unfair 
enough when good men were going hun¬ 
gry. Well, he’ll be caught this time!” 

Ragnar said no more, but marched 
ahead with a grim face until they had 
reached the farmstead. Then, while 
Helgi’s followers were unloading the 
cart, he left his horse standing, went to 
the big log house and called: “Tring!” 

The man limped out, a whiskered, 
weather-toughened old seaman with a 
white sword-scar slanting across one 
cheek. Ragnar questioned him. “Where 
is Turi, the Finnish thrall?” 

“In the field with the others. Is any¬ 
thing wrong?” 

“We’ll soon find out. Come with me.” 

They went to the row of tumble-down 
huts where the thralls lived. Ragnar 
poked his head through a door, and his 
suspicion was confirmed. The smell of 
drying hide was strong in the close air. 

There were poles set crosswise over¬ 
head, making a sort of loft. He gripped 
the edge and pulled himself up. The 
bull-hide was there, salted and stretched. 

He vaulted down. “This is a serious 
matter. Call in the thralls, and have 
Turi guarded. 

“Shall I kill him?” Tring asked simply. 

Ragnar shook his head. “Not without 
judgment. He shall have a trial, but that 
must wait until our guests have been 
feasted.” He cast an eye around the bare 
hut. “We could use the meat, but of 
course it has been sold—it would bring 
a handful of silver in these times. We 
must tighten our belts while some rascal 
guzzles our beef!” 


THERE was food enough for 
the feast, though not too 
much. Ragnar and Helgi sat 
on a bench together, their carls 
ranged along the board on each side. The 
thralls served, padding over the rough 
floor on broad, bare feet. Only Turi 
crouched in a corner, hugging his knees, 
dumbly waiting for his master’s atten¬ 
tion. 

Helgi Haffurson loosened his belt, 
stretched his legs under the table and 
lifted his ale-horn. “You spoke of the 
Old Gods today, Ragnar,” he puffed. 
“Well, I think they must have lost 
strength, or perhaps they have left the 
country. This new religion has spread 
everywhere. I have turned Christian my¬ 
self, like everybody else.” 

“I have done the same,” Ragnar said, 
“and I hope it will soon change my 
luck.” 

Helgi grinned. “No man in Norway 
needs that more! It’s often told how you 
were homeward bound from the South¬ 
lands, with your ship full of booty. And 
how you were compelled to float it all 
out on the sea, lashed to foot-boards, so 
the Orkneymen would stop chasing you 
to pick it up.” 

Ragnar swore—a heathen oath. 
“Odin’s blind eye! The story is all 
wrong, Helgi, if it doesn’t do me credit! 
I fought one Orkney ship and cleared it. 
Killed the whole crew! Then, when half 
my men were dead, I saw two more bear¬ 
ing down. I was forced to run. 

“But the trick should be praised, not 
blamed. It made my enemies stop and 
fight each other for the stuff I threw 
overboard. It saved my own ship.” 

Helgi chuckled. “To be blown ashore, 
afterwards, on the way from Finmark. 
With the loss of a fine cargo of furs 
and most of your crew.” 

Ragnar dropped his horn and turned 
a fire-red face. “Nothing could have 
lived in that westerly gale!” He chewed 
back his anger. He couldn’t quarrel with 
a guest at his own board. 

The other was not through. “If you 
want a change of luck, you know where 
to find it. You had it under your two 
feet today.” 

Ragnar stared. “What are you talk¬ 
ing about?” 
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“About Herlaug’s Howe. About the 
treasure hidden there. Enough yellow 
gold and white silver to make us both 
lucky!” 

“Lucky!” Ragnar answered sternly. 
“Those who meddle with the tomb will 
find ill luck, not good. Get that treasure 
out of your head! It belongs to an old 
hero, and it is guarded by Thor and 
Tyr.” 

“The hero was your forefather,” Helgi 
persisted. “My own forefather helped to 
build the mound. Have we no rights? 
And the Old Gods have grown weak.” 

“They have guarded King Herlaug’s 
grave for two hundred years,” Ragnar 
told him. “They’ll guard it a while long¬ 
er. No more of such talk!” 

He swung around on the bench, still 
red-faced and angry. “Turi, you thief!” 
he bellowed. “Come and be judged!” 

The Finn came, a little man with 
colorless cat-whiskers on a thin, high¬ 
boned face. Nimble enough generally, 
but now his feet were dragging. He stood 
in front of Ragnar and slowly lifted his 
head. 

Ragnar scowled at the thrall. “It was 
a base thing, Turi, to rob a good master 
and destroy a strong young bull.” 

Turi was trembling. “I didn’t!” he 
protested. “I found the hide in the wood, 
thrown over a dead branch. Somebody 
else had slaughtered the bull—yes, and 
gutted it, too. The entrails were lying 
there with the head and hoofs.” 


His master frowned down for a mo¬ 
ment. “You found the stripped hide and 
the offal! And said nothing! Why didn’t 
you run quickly to tell me of such a 
robbery?” 

The little Finn looked at the ground. 
“I needed that hide. See, I am almost 
bare! A thrall ought to have good leather 
breeches. It is his right.” 

Ragnar glared at him. “Couldn’t you 
trust your master to provide them?” 

“I was afraid you would use the leather 
yourself. I knew your own clothes 
weren’t any too sound.” 

That was enough for Ragnar. “So I 
must wear ragged breeches,” he snorted, 
“while my servant has new ones! You 
may be telling the truth, though I don’t 
believe it. But you talk too much of 
your rights, Turi. You have gone too far! 


“You shall have thirty strokes of the 
birch stick. And I won’t keep you any 
longer! You shall be sold. Or given 
away, if I can find no purchaser.” 

Then Helgi spoke, grinning his hard 
grin. “I’ll take him in payment of the 
ten bags of meal.” 

“It’s a bargain,” said Ragnar. He mo¬ 
tioned the thrall away, without noticing 
his imploring look or the tears that sud¬ 
denly spilled over his thin cheeks. 

tPCSEKS} IT WAS a week later, and the 
men of the household were 
sitting over a meal of fish and 
” n - barley bread. 

Old Tring swallowed a mouthful and 
washed it down with ale. “We are eating 
Turi,” he said sadly. 

Another, Alf, laid a crust on the board. 
“I’d rather have the lad himself. He was 
always ready with a joke. He could 
whistle the wind up and down, sing for 
rain or sunshine. A good Finn!” 

Ragnar said nothing. He had missed 
the little man more than he wanted to 
admit. 

Then Tring stopped eating to listen, 
held up a hand for silence. They heard a 
swift pattering outside, the sound of 
bare feet on hard ground. A shadow 
flickered through the open door; and 
Turi was lying on the floor, face down. 

The housecarls stared, astonished. 
Ragnar turned in his place. “What’s 
this?” he demanded. “Have you run 
away from Helgi, who bought you fair¬ 
ly?” 

Turi struggled to his knees. Matted 
hair hung over his eyes. Clotted weals 
showed on his half-naked body. His feet 
were cut and bloody. 

“Keep me!” he panted. “I’d rather be 
starved by you than fed by Helgi the 
Hard!” 

Ragnar frowned down. “A thrall never 
loves a good master until too late. You 
are growing worse, Turi! You have stolen 
yourself now. This is a great offense, and 
I must send you back to your owner.” 

The Finn sobbed, fighting for breath. 
“No, you won’t do that—after you hear 
what I have run so fast to tell!” 

“Give him ale,” said Ragnar. 

Turi drank and got painfully to his 
feet. “I stayed at Helgi’s garth and 
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worked well, though I was treated ill. 
Your birch stick is better than the wal¬ 
rus-hide whip he uses! And yesterday 
his kinsmen came in from the sea. Their 
names are Skag and Skiold, and they are 
bad men. Helgi welcomed and feasted 
them. 

“They sat at the board all night. I 
served; and afterwards, while they drank 
and talked, I hid behind the ale-casks. 

“Skag and Skiold complained because 
they had caught no trading ships lately. 
They talked much together about ways 
of getting rich, and at last they agreed 
on a plan. They are going to rob the 
tomb of your forefather, King Herlaug!” 

Ragnar sat tugging his yellOw beard, 
his brows bent over smoldering eyes. 
“Have these robbers no respect for the 
dead?” he wondered. “Do they care 
nothing for Thor and Tyr? Are you 
telling the truth, Turi?” 

“Ay, master! It was Helgi’s scheme. 
He urged it on the others. He said the 
Old Gods had gone away, or else had 
lost their strength. And he said he knew 
where to dig, because of a badger hole 
and a mead cup.” 

Ragnar struck the table with his fist. 
“By Hel, Mother of Death! If the gods 
don’t punish them, I’ll do it myself. And 
in such a way that no man, ever again, 
shall dare to dishonor the Howe of Her¬ 
laug!” He stamped to his feet, upsetting 
the bench behind him. 

The housecarls started up, reaching 
for the weapons hanging on the wall. 
“We must do something about this,” 
growled Tring. “Grave-robbing! Break¬ 
ing a hero’s rest and stealing his pro¬ 
perty!” 

Alf rumbled agreement. “It would be 
shameful to sit here and let such things 
happen!” 

The rest, Tord, Havtor and Bruki, 
joined in. “Shall we go against them, or 
defend the mound?” 

“We could make a stand on the top 
with spears and arrows.” 

“Or an ambush in the birch thickets. 
Surprise is a good weapon.” 

Ragnar waved a hand for quiet. 
“When will they commit this wicked¬ 
ness?” he asked the thrall. “Did you 
hear that?” 

“Tonight! They were still swilling ale 


when I came away, and boasting to get 
up courage. They must have some sleep 
first.” 

“You have done well,” Ragnar told 
him. “If I live, you shall be mine again.” 

He spoke to the carls. “We are too few 
for an open fight. Skag and Skiold have 
a ship-gang of twenty sea-wolves, and 
Helgi has six tough fellows. 

“So we’ll defend the mound—but not 
from the top. We’ll make an ambush— 
but not in the birch thickets. Surprise 
is a good weapon, yet there’s a better. 
Fear! 

“You will have to trust me in this 
matter, as I trust you. Even though I 
am called the Unlucky.” He scanned 
the weathered faces around him and was 
satisfied. 

The Finn knelt and caught hold of 
Ragnar’s hand. “There is one thing 
more!” 

Ragnar bent down. “What is it, Turi?” 

“Skag and Skiold butchered the red 
bull. To salt for their ship. I heard them 
laughing about it.” 

Ragnar hauled him upright. “Then 
you have suffered wrong. You shall be 
made a freedman, and have cattle of 
your own!” 

THE spring night was not 
/ , very dark. The carls sat on 
their shields in the shadow of 
BHHi the birches, while the thralls 
worked. They were afraid, those seven 
shock-headed, bare-armed diggers. Their 
teeth chattered, even though sweat 
dripped from their scrubby beards. But 
Ragnar stood over them with a seal-oil 
torch, and they kept throwing up earth. 

They were breaking into the northern 
side of Herlaug’s tomb. The side away 
from the old buried entrance. 

The hole grew deeper, first a trench 
and then a tunnel. Then the picks grated 
on masonry, there was the thud of falling 
stones. The thralls came out pell-mell, 
followed by a rushing blast of dank¬ 
smelling air. 

Ragnar called Turi. “You have my 
orders. Go now! You are the leader, 
and must see that thralls act like war¬ 
riors tonight.” 

He held the torch in the tunnel, for 
long minutes watched it dwindle and 
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burn bright again. The air was not too 
foul. He settled his shield on his shoul¬ 
der and bared his sword. 

“Do not be angry, my forefather,” he 
said, “because I come into your howe. I 
am not doing it to plunder your treasure 
or disturb your bones, but to protect 
both. 

“And you, Thor and Tyr, return to 
Norway for a little while! Help us to 
punish the breakers of Herlaug’s peace!” 

He stooped through the black gap, his 
five carls behind him, and lifted the 
flaring torch. The light went flickering 
down the length of a great, dim room. 

It glimmered on an oaken table, a 
feast-board covered with drinking horns, 
bowls and platters. Everything dusty, 
black with age. At the farther end was 
a huge, carved chair, and a hulking figure 
in it. Ranged on both sides were other 
motionless things; strangely lifelike, yet 
a long time dead. King Herlaug and his 
old warriors. 

The king had been a big man, and his 
body still held together. The gray beard 
still clung to the fleshless face, the teeth 
gleaming through it. His eye-sockets 
were two staring caverns. He wore hel¬ 
met and armor, crusted with rust. Shield 
and sword hung beside him. 

His dead berserks were leaning drunk- 
enly against the board or sprawling at 
length on the benches. Some of their 
bones had fallen and been scattered, a 
few were headless. But most were whole, 
skeletons held up by garments of rotten 
leather and the rust of mail. 

At one side a chest of cast and ham¬ 
mered lead rested on warped timber 
trestles. The treasure hoard. 

Ragnar broke the two hundred years’ 
silence. “Greetings and health, King 
Herlaug! Give us welcome and seats at 
your feast!” 

Behind him his men gaped and 
blinked. “Health, King! Health, ber¬ 
serks!” they chanted. And in that waver¬ 
ing light the skeletons seemed to nod 
back and move their jaws. 

They found places on the benches, 
careful not to jostle the bony frames be¬ 
side them, Ragnar sat at the old king’s 
right. He still held the torch, and sud¬ 
denly lifted something from the board. 
Something that shone in his hand. 


“An arm-ring!” he said joyfully. “A 
gold arm-ring! Now I know that my 
forefather welcomes and thanks me. He 
gives me a gift!” 

An awed murmur went around the 
board. “King Herlaug shows his friend¬ 
ship!” The men raised dusty cups and 
horns, pretending to pledge the dead. 
Ragnar clipped the ring on his arm and 
put out the torch. 

Silence again. Silence and solid black¬ 
ness. He listened with strained senses 
while the dark pressed on his eyes. There 
was nothing to hear but the steady throb 
of his own blood. Yet he could almost 
think the skeletons were moving around 
him. It was a good thing that they were 
friendly, he told himself. 

Time passed slowly. The stagnant air 
grew thicker and thicker in his nostrils. 
He caught himself nodding, his senses 
dulling. One of the men was breathing 
heavily. Another shifted on his seat, with 
a faint click of metal. Then, at last, the 
waiting ended. 

There were sounds of scraping, of dull 
thumping. From above, from outside. 
Ragnar sat up, alive and alert. The rob¬ 
bers were at the earth-blocked entrance. 

The sounds grew louder, nearer. Stones 
and earth tumbled in through the low 
doorway. A red gleam stabbed the dark¬ 
ness, and an armed figure came crouching 
through the breach. It came slowly and 
cautiously, poking ahead with a spiked 
axe. 

Two more followed, holding brands of 
flaming pine-root. They peered around, 
the light playing on helms, mail and 
naked weapons. 

Helgi the Hard, big and brown- 
bearded. Skag with his hanging jowls, 
and Skiold with his bony, flax-matted 
face. Behind them, one after another, 
came their men. Twelve wolfish shipmen 
in sea-stained leather and iron. Others, 
evidently, were left to stand guard 
above. 

In spite of numbers, armor and arms, 
they were not too confident. They stood 
crowded together and for a little while 
did nothing but stare. The lifted torches 
glistened in their eyes, showed their hairy 
faces shining with sweat. 

They muttered and pointed. The 
flares threw uncertain light and shadow. 
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They could make out the board and the 
dark shapes around it. They could not 
see that some of those motionless things 
were living men. 

HELGI broke the spell. He 
turned and thrust his torch 
into a crevice in the wall. Skag 
and Skiold did the same. They 
left the brands sputtering and flaming in 
a row, and the three leaders stepped 
nearer to the board, watchful and tense. 

All three saw the treasure chest at the 
same instant. They started for it, jost¬ 
ling each other, greedy hands out. 

That was Ragnar’s moment. He rose, 
shouting, and swung his sword with his 
whole strength. Skag’s helmeted head 
thudded on the leaden chest and rolled 
to the floor. His trunk swayed and 
then lurched down with a heavy clash. 

The five housecarls were jumping over 
the benches. They raised a sudden deaf¬ 
ening war-cry, “Thor and Tyr!” 

It was as if the dead had all sprung up 
to fight. The robbers made a hoarse, 
moaning sound and went stumbling 
away. Back, still back, against the far¬ 
thest wall. There they huddled, turning 
sweat-streaked faces and rolling eyeballs, 
thrusting out unsteady weapons. 

Ragnar had taken Skiold by his flaxen 
beard; but he screamed and tore away, 
losing a handful of hair. Ragnar wheeled, 
and Helgi pushed up his shield. The 
falling blade bit into the shield’s edge, 
stuck there. Helgi struck twice. His 
axe turned on the top of Ragnar’s helm. 

“A ghost is hard to slay!” he groaned, 
and flung the axe up again. Ragnar 
wrenched and twisted. The shield 
cracked, the sword came free. And then 
Helgi’s helmet flew off, his forehead split 
redly from side to side. 

The stone hall was full of struggle and 
din. Wild figures raging in the smoky 
glare, reeling through the shadows. Steel 
clanging as if a dozen smiths were at 
work. The housecarls bellowing as they 
hacked and hammered. 

“Thor and Tyr! We revenge you, 
King!” 

Tring—a good axe-man—smashed an 
iron cap, sheared an arm clean off and 
sliced through a shoulder. His third 
victim gashed his thigh, but died in the 


act. Alf and Tord chopped away like 
wood-cutters. Havtor and Bruki used 
swords, dripping from point to hilt. 

Ragnar looked for Skiold, saw him 
hiding behind the chest. No fight left in 
him. He ran, hugging the wall and 
dodging blows. There was a shower of 
sparks, a burst of smoke. He had blun¬ 
dered against the row of torches and 
knocked them down. 

Baffled by sudden darkness, Ragnar 
struck out blindly. His sword whistled 
through air. Next moment he stumbled 
over stones and earth, fell on his knees. 
He was at the open doorway; and Skiold 
had crawled through it. 

He heard the sea-wolf shrieking to the 
guards above. “Hide yourselves! The 
dead have come to life! The Old Gods 
are angry!” 

He thrust himself through the bur¬ 
row. There were new sounds as he car'.e 
out into the gray of early morning. 
Turi was obeying orders. He had been 
hiding in the bushes with the other 
thralls, and now they were throwing 
spears into the rout. 

Ragnar’s carls boiled out of the trench 
behind him. Four of them—only Tring 
was missing. 

“It’s over, down below,” Alf puffed. 

“Here too, I think,” Ragnar answered. 
He called the thralls. 

They found one of the robbers lying 
dead with a spear through him. Then 
two wounded, and the thralls finished 
them. The rest had scattered. 

“Let them go,” said Ragnar. But we 
must catch and punish Skiold!” 

They did not catch him. They sighted 
him once, far ahead, climbing a spur of 
rock. They tracked him through the 
woods beyond. At last, with heaving 
chests and tired legs, they plunged down 
a steep path to the fiord. 

He was standing on a waterlapped 
ledge. Helmless, his flaxen beard whip¬ 
ping in the sea-wind. His sword was 
gone. So was his mind. 

“Thor and Tyr!” boomed Ragnar, and 
came down the hillside with a rattle of 
loose stones. Skiold looked back and 
jabbered crazily, his hairy mouth wide 
open. Then he waved his bony arms and 
dived into deep water. His mail was 
heavy. He did not come up. 
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THE sun was shining when 
Ragnar and his men reached 
the mound again. The two 
tunnels let a little light into 
the tomb chamber, but scarcely enough. 
The torches were rekindled. 

Old Tring had strapped his gashed 
thigh with a belt and was resting com¬ 
fortably against a corpse. They helped 
him into fresh air, then counted the 
fallen robbers. Fourteen lay sprawled 
and tumbled on the stone floor. The 
carls looked them over; and wherever 
they saw a sign of life they struck again. 

Ragnar lifted his torch over the an¬ 
cient dead on one side, the recent dead 
on the other. “Your enemies lie before 
you, King Herlaug,” he said. “Live well 
in Valhalla!” 

He turned to go. And as he moved, the 
great leaden chest moved too. It slid 
from its time-weakened trestles, crashed 
to the stone floor. The lid burst open and 
the hoard spilled out at his feet. 

For a long minute he stood and looked 
at the shining heap, the plunder of viking 
raids. At silver vessels from English 
churches, brooches and collars of Irish 
gold. At rings, chains and girdles, coined 
money from the Southlands. His con¬ 
viction grew. There was no doubt, could 
be no mistake. It was meant for him. 

He loosed his breath in a roar of 
thanks. “Wealth-giver! Open-handed 


king! I accept your bounty, and in re¬ 
turn will always protect your bones!” 

The carls threw the treasure back into 
the chest, their blood-caked hands shak¬ 
ing as they raked up silver and gold. 
They dragged the clumsy coffer out into 
daylight, and sang as they heaved. 

Ragnar beckoned to Turi. “One more 
task, freedman. The howe must be closed 
again, sealed forever.” 

He left the thralls busy and joined the 
group around the leaden box. “Helgi the 
Hard was right,” he laughed. “I found 
luck here, while he got his bane.” 

Tring hobbled to a seat on the chest. 
“Of course! When the gods are around, 
people are apt to get their deserts. I 
can tell you something! 

“It came to me as I lay there in the 
darkness. I think the old king spoke it in 
my ear! Your troubles are over. No 
more shall you be called the Unlucky; 
but your name shall be Ragnar Gold¬ 
ring, and you will be fortunate from this 
time on.” 

Ragnar smiled as he listened. The 
others gaped in astonishment, then they 
shut their mouths and all nodded grave¬ 
ly. Alf said, “That will come true!” 

Ragnar stretched his red-spattered 
arms. “The Old Gods and the New may 
be enemies, as the priests say. Yet I 
think they join in helping a man who 
does good work.” 
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NIGHT WINGS 


By TOM ROAN 


T HERE was no true sense of fair 
play when the battle started. Un¬ 
derneath it all was probably a ram¬ 
page of spring fever let loose upon him 
with as little warning as possible. He was 
sound asleep on his favorite perch in the 
lone pine in that particular part of the 
bottomlands along the western bank of 
the lower Alabama River. An all-night 
hunt had brought him n 6 rewards for 
his hours of flying. As an owl would, he 


had returned to his usual perch when 
dawn streaked the sky. 

He looked fat and smug enough when 
the squirrels spotted him. It was a small 
army of them, warmed by the bright 
light from the sun that had swung up 
across the river a few hours before. Buds 
were coming to the limbs of the trees, 
and in playful scattering and romping 
the squirrels were leaping from limb to 
limb or dropping down here and there 
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to chase each other on the ground. 

The old owl slept on until his keen 
ears caught the sounds of small claws 
scratching on the bark of his pine. 
Blinded by the bright daylight he could 
not see anything very far away, but he 
knew that danger was upon him when 
the squirrels reached his limb. 

It was like the blind diving off into 
space when he left the limb. With an un¬ 
gainly flapping he went downward, eyes 
blinking for a place to land. A limb 
caught the tips of his wings. He was up¬ 
set in the air and came floundering and 
smashing down through the light brush 
to find himself on the ground. 

THE squirrels took particular 
delight in his predicament. A 
feud of long standing existed 
between them and all owls or 
other birds. It was a two-sided argu¬ 
ment. Birds of prey sometimes did pick 
up a young squirrel, but squirrels were 
also robbers of nests and destroyers of 
eggs and young where they could be 
found. Usually it was just for the dev¬ 
iltry of it, but they were earnestly bent 
now in giving the owl a drubbing for hjs 
life. 

Squirrels on the ground were into it 
at once while those that had gone up the 
tree were scampering back down to take 
part in the onslaught. The owl knew 
what he was in for and wanted no part of 
the fight if he could get himself out of it. 

The brush was like a huge net. He rose 
several times to try to take to the air, 
but the limbs slapped him back. With a 
dozen squirrels hot behind him he 
reached a place where the blinding 
brightness overhead told him there was 
an opening. He went up with a great 
flapping. Something loomed in front of 
him. With difficulty he alighted on the 
dead limb of an old windfall, and at once 
became the victim of an attack that 
poured upon him from all directions. 

He could have escaped easily, and 
quickly enough by simply taking wing 
across the river, but an owl is not the 
wise old bird he is so often pictured. 
Stupid and lazy, he dreaded the light and 
clung to the shadows when there were 
shadows to find. The squirrels kept up 
their chase, barking and growling, and 


sometimes turning to fight or frolic 
among themselves. He went back to the 
pine innumerable times, and each time 
the squirrels routed him and sent him 
slowly flapping away, blindly and wearily 
trying to find another perch. 

It was a great exhibition of concen¬ 
trated bluff on the part of the squirrels. 
They had the advantage of sharper wits. 
Each could be a mean little fighter when 
forced to it, but only in pairs or more 
were they daring enough to actually try 
to come to grips with the owl. Had they 
been attacking a jaybird or a crow the 
positions would soon have been reversed. 
Jay or crow would have set up a squawk¬ 
ing for help, and other jays or crows 
would shortly have hastened to the fight 
to put the squirrels to their heels. 

But the old owl had a one-track mind 
—and the lone pine tree stood in the 
middle of it. It was his roost, his rightful 
home even if it was no more than the 
stub of a dead limb worn smooth on top 
and claw-scratched on the sides by the 
daily perch of his feet. Up and down the 
river were thousands of pines, regular 
forests of them where the shadows were 
thicker and the limbs of other trees made 
far better shields from the cold winds 
and the rains. In those forests there was 
only an occasional oak, hickory, chest¬ 
nut or chinkapin, and the absence of 
those trees would mean an absence of 
nuts to be gathered in the fall. The 
annoying squirrels would have shunned 
it, but home was home even to a hoot- 
owl. He was sticking to his premises. 

It was an all-day struggle, broken by 
intervals of an hour or two when the 
squirrels took themselves off to thei:' 
holes in the trees to rest for the next at ■ 
tack. When nightfall came the owl was 
sticking to position within a circle fairly 
close to his pine. As the shadows fell 
and the squirrels retired he returned to 
his perch, a worn-out old bird but still 
the landlord of his broken limb. After a 
long sleep and a good rest the darkness 
sharpened his wits. 

HE CAME broad-flapping out 
of the timber just before mid¬ 
night, still the slow, unwieldy 
old bird looking for that long- 
delayed supper as he headed up the river 
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in the cold moonlight. As a great owl 
of the river bottoms would, he continued 
to favor the shadows. His eyes were 
keen as razors now as they watched the 
darkness, and turning at last to the east 
bank of the stream he bore himself 
heavily upward and came to rest on the 
high limb of a dead water oak overlook¬ 
ing a field where fish scales of frost lay 
on the half-frozen ground among the 
barren cornstalks. 

Mice were usually to be found in a 
field, but cold nights when the moon 
was bright made them wary and as quick 
as shadows. He watched for a long time, 
then came flapping off the limb to take 
several turns up and down the field. Not 
many farmers recognized him as a true 
friend who killed rodents, small snakes 
and insects for them while they were 
fast asleep. 

But the field seemed to be barren of 
mice tonight, and he turned back down 
the river to search other fields for a mile 
on either side of it. 

He was disgusted when he alighted on 
a sycamore snag in the edge of the low¬ 
lands. He sent out a long-drawn “Ow- 
oo-oo-oot!” It went up and down the 
river like a shudder of mocking laugh¬ 
ter. 

In the far distance a barnyard cock 
crowed. He shook himself, tufted little 
ears pricking up. Other cocks were 
crowing now. The sounds came from 
many farms up and down the river. He 
listened, big round eyes staring, his body 
as still as the snag itself. 

Something finally moved on the 
ground below him. He was as alert as a 
cocked gun the moment he discovered 
that fleeting shadow of something stir¬ 
ring, but he did not move. It was a 
rabbit down there. The sight sharpened 
his appetite. His eyes cocked themselves 
to the moon, then back to the ground. 
He never came down on his prey with 
the moonlight directly behind him. Such 
a dive would only cast his shadow be¬ 
fore him and give his intended victim 
warning enough to permit escape. 

He waited with an owl’s patience, and 
it was a patience that could keep him 
absolutely still for hours at a time. The 
moon was just right for the sudden 
plunge. It would throw his shadow be¬ 


hind him as he came down, but brush 
barred the way for a few moments, and 
the rabbit, unaware of the danger, was 
taking its own good time about moving 
on. It paused in innumerable spots, 
squatting for long intervals and keeping 
as still as the intently watching owl. 

The plunge was faster than it looked 
when it did come. The rabbit had moved 
out into a little opening. Without a 
sound the owl left the snag. When he 
was eight feet from his target he emitted 
a terrific squall. A paralyzed squeak 
came from the rabbit. Out of the cor¬ 
ners of his eyes the owl saw it make one 
half-hearted leap before a bob-tailed 
flash of mottled lightning came out of 
the brush to seize it by the back of the 
neck and kill it with one savage stroke. 

It was a big female wildcat, back 
arched, stub of tail erect, her one good 
right eye a slitted little ball of hateful 
yellow fire as she watched the owl swing 
up with a broad sweep of his wings. He 
had not been a second too soon, and had 
the wildcat been a trifle smarter she 
might have had both owl and rabbit for 
her dinner when the old bird started to 
devour his catch on the ground. The cat 
appeared to realize the mistake. She 
stood with the rabbit in her mouth, 
growling and snarling as she studied the 
owl on the snag. 

“ Ow-oo-oo-oot!” complained the owl, 
popping his bill viciously but thoroughly 
helpless to remedy the situation. “Oot- 
oot-hoo-hoo!” 

In his day-blinded fight with the squir¬ 
rels he had recognized several of them 
as old enemies, and now with his eyes 
made keen by the night he recognized 
the wildcat. It was old One Eye, the 
she-rake of the river, a menace to her 
own kind as well as to all the rest of the 
wild life with which she could bring 
herself into contact. Her muzzle was a 
mass of scars, picked up in scores of 
battles and brawls, one of which had left 
her without an eye. 

The owl had met this fighting streak 
of lightning a number of times. She was 
always appearing at an unexpected mo¬ 
ment. He had sat on limbs and watched 
her fight with other wildcats up and 
down the river. Once he had watched 
her whip a pair of half-grown hounds in 
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the moonlight, an in-and-out fighter 
ripping and tearing with fang and claw 
until both dogs were cut to ribbons and 
forced to make jl headlong dash for the 
river to escape her terrible fury. 

ONE EYE was even now try¬ 
ing to inveigle the owl to come 
down from his perch. She 
dropped the rabbit and backed 
three yards away from it, daring him 
with the tempting bait. He popped his 
bill at her and ruffled his feathers, but 
he was not the fool she was hoping she 
might make of him. Not for forty rab¬ 
bits would he have deserted the snag to 
come down and face that foe. 

Besides, the owl had already seen an¬ 
other skulking shadow sneaking to the 
scene. It was a second wildcat easing 
through the brush with the wind in its 
favor. Like the first cat it was a female, 
a lithe and tawny beast with the smell of 
the rabbit’s blood in her nose. 

There would be trouble now, and the 
owl waited to see it through. It was not 
long in coming. The second cat was in 
the little clearing with one long, gliding 
leap. She reached down to seize the rab¬ 
bit, and the war was on. 

One Eye let go one squall of outraged 
dignity. She went forward, faster than 
a falling limb in a gale, and the two cats 
were together, tooth and claw, and grim¬ 
ly bent to fight it out on a yard of 
ground. 

It was not a pretty sight even for an 
owl, yet there was a faint, instinctive 
hope in his old head that he might yet 
profit from the affair before the bloody 
mess was done. 

The cats were down and up. They 
rolled back and forth across the clearing, 
each fighting for the death hold. Their 
feet were as busy as their fangs. Grip¬ 
ping with the forefeet they were trying 
to slash each other’s belly out with 
downward-driving strokes of their hind 
claws while the owl polished his bill on 
the snag and gave them a choice “Ow- 
oot-oot” now and then as if encouraging 
both cats to do their worst. 

Had he been hawk or eagle, on two 
occasions, he might have stolen the rab¬ 
bit in a quick swoop when the rolling and 
fighting cats smashed in and out of the 


brush. But he was neither as quick nor 
as daring as an eagle or a hawk. He 
waited patiently still hoping for the best. 

It must have been the noise of the fight 
that brought the third contestant to the 
scene. He was a big, rough-coated old 
tom, meaner looking than a moccasin 
shedding his skin. As any wildcat would, 
he came up with his nose to the wind. 
One eye was on the rabbit and the other 
on the fight. He dropped flat on his belly 
at the edge of the brush, a greedy old 
rogue awaiting his opportunity. He 
licked his battle-scarred chops in an¬ 
ticipation of the bones his jaws would 
crush and the toothsome meat he would 
swallow. 

When the tom flashed into it he was as 
sure of his target as a bullet from a gun. 
The fighting cats were three yards away 
from the rabbit and wound together in 
a single ball of fighting fury with the fur 
and hide flying. The tom did not stop. 
He scooped up the rabbit on the fly. 
With a crash he was gone in the brush. 

One Eye and the cat she was fighting 
saw the unspeakable business from the 
comers of their eyes. They flung apart 
and came up squalling at the outrage. In 
ferocious leaps they shot forward, hot on 
the trail of the tom. 

“Oot-oo-oot-oot!” chuckled the owl, 
spreading his wings. “Ow-oo-oo-hoo- 
hoot” 

A SHADOW made him dodge 
as he took the air. Another 
shape was coming down from 
the sky. It was a large female 
owl that had silently been watching the 
cat fight from a higher snag back there 
in the darkness. She popped her bill at 
the old owl as they almost collided in 
mid-air, then, careening apart, they were 
following the squalling cats, each hoping 
to somehow benefit by the fight. 

The tom was running for his life. The 
two fight-hot she-cats kept right on after 
him, their fierce battle momentarily for¬ 
gotten. They sped on, the brush popping 
and crashing. The tom was heading for 
higher ground. He took a couple of 
tumbles in the brush, yet he still held on 
to the prize, a grimly determined old re¬ 
probate not quite so sure of his loot now 
but going to fight until he died for it. 
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It sounded like a hurricane in the low¬ 
lands. The tom reached the rim of a low 
line of bluffs cut into the side of a ridge 
by thousands of years of spring floods of 
the river. He turned in a downstream 
direction with the rim of the bluffs grow¬ 
ing higher. 

The owls followed the chase, great 
wings flailing and pounding the air with 
laborious blows. Having come together 
only a few moments before it was now as 
if they had hunted side by side for years. 
In the air they were safe enough from 
anything the cats would like to do to 
them, and they were there when the first 
tragedy happened. 

It was the two-eyed female that 
downed the tom. She flashed in from the 
right, delivering a shoulder-shot with all 
her weight and fury behind her blow. It 
caught the tom just right. He went over 
like a flying bag side-slapped by a violent 
gust of wind. Both cats fell from the sud¬ 
den impact of the shock. The rabbit 
slipped from the tom’s mouth for the 
first time. 

It was One Eye who reaped the benefit. 
The leading cats had taken a rolling 
tumble. It was only a bouncing blur of 
movement, instant-long before they 
could right themselves, but One Eye was 
there to scoop up the rabbit and sweep 
on with it. 

At once the fight between the tom and 
the two-eyed female had been forgotten 
for the moment, but it would be instantly 
resumed with all its fierceness the mo¬ 
ment the rabbit again changed mouths. 
Venting squalls of abuse at One Eye they 
kept after her. 

One Eye, having gained the lead, was 
doing her best to keep it and lengthen 
the distance between them. She kept to 
the rim of the bluffs with the owls pound¬ 
ing along above the din. The bluffs kept 
getting higher. One Eye was making for 
one particular spot. She entered a low 
pine thicket. Ahead of her soon loomed a 
monstrous old oak snag covered with 
dead vines and Spanish moss. 

It was a nice jump. One Eye took it 
like a charger, flying out into space. It 
was at a deep break in the rocks, and 
once up the snag the she-cat could rake 
the faces of her pursuers as they tried to 
climb up to her. Had the jump been 


short of its mark the cat would have suf¬ 
fered a fall of more than forty feet, but 
she made her leap neatly, and it was 
that very neatness along with her blind 
side that was her undoing. 

One Eye saw only the main arm of 
the ancient stub of limb for which she 
was leaping. She did not see that more 
of the limb had broken off since she had 
last visited the snag, and, worst of all, 
she did not notice the long splinter, sharp 
and hard as a sword. It was pointed 
straight for her belly. She struck it 
squarely, and let go one frantic squall 
of terror and pain as the long splinter 
drove through her. 

The following cats saw the rabbit drop, 
and it was the tom that led the swing- 
back to a place where they could go 
down to the foot of the snag. He got 
there scarcely a yard ahead of the flying 
she-cat, and once more the prize was in 
his mouth. Growling and spitting, the 
female yowling behind him, he headed 
back toward the river. 

It befuddled the owls. They circled 
the snag slowly, then alighted on a high 
spur of a limb. Below them One Eye 
hung limply, like something high-held 
and half-covered with vines on the tine 
of a fork. The cat was not moving a 
muscle. She had not moved after her 
one convulsive quick shudder. The tom 
and the two-eyed female were far away 
by this time and the noise of their fight 
died in the distance. 

B THE old owl went down twice 
to investigate. The smell of 
the dripping blood from the 
dead One Eye finally gave him 
the courage to settle on a fork of the 
limb. He sat there blinking, ready to 
flop off the limb and wheel away if the 
cat moved. At last, knowing that the 
cat was dead, he made a quick hop over 
to the carcass. The meat was still hot. 
He billed into it, managed to tear out a 
chunk, and swallowed it greedily. 

Now the second owl came down. He 
popped his bill at her, but there was no 
real menace in his popping. Soon the 
she-owl was facing him and billing in. 
Barring tragedy there was enough meat 
here to last them both for several long 
nights of feeding together. 
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A FACT STORY 

By CHARLES J. DUTTON 


T HE chances are you have never 
heard his name. Those broad¬ 
casts, which try to recreate the 
courage and glories of our nation’s past, 
never mention him. The actors who 
quote with so much fervor Oliver Hazard 
Perry’s famous phrase (and incidentally 
always leave out the last half of it) nev¬ 
er speak of Captain Daniel Dobbins. Yet, 
if it had not been for him, there would 
have been no words of Perry to quote, no 
battle or victory upon Lake Erie. For 


Daniel Dobbins was the one man re¬ 
sponsible for building the fleet which 
won the victory, yet by some odd irony, 
he himself had no part in the battle. 

Daniel Dobbins came to Erie in July 
of 1796. It was then the last outpost 
of civilization. To the west were track¬ 
less forests filled with Indians and sel- 


Trees which were standing in the early morning were planks by noon. . . . 
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dom traveled by white men. Erie, known 
to the French as Presque Isle, had once 
been an important trading post. It was 
the beginning of the trade route once 
used by the French to what is now Pitts¬ 
burgh. What made it of great impor¬ 
tance was its land-locked harbor, the 
finest upon the Great Lakes. 

When Dobbins arrived in the hamlet 
there were but four houses, of which 
two were taverns, and not more than 
twenty inhabitants. The rude shacks 
hugged the mouth of a little creek which 
ran into the bay. Around them were 
the deep forests, filled with panthers, 
bears and wolves, and what was far 
worse, Indians. It was the end of civili¬ 
zation in what was then America. 

Why Dobbins remained in this dis¬ 
mal spot is not known, though one may 
guess it was the lake which fascinated 
him. He was to be a sailor all his life, 
the greater part of his years spent upon 
inland waters. Perhaps he had a vision 
of the westward expanse of the country, 
for Daniel Dobbins was a man of vision. 
Later events proved that. 

THOUGH in 1796 Erie was 
only an unknown speck upon 
the map, yet it was still an 

_important trading post. Salt 

came across the lake and was carried 
overland, ten miles to Fort Le Boeuf, 
then floated down the narrow Allegheny 
to Pittsburgh (then Fort Duquesne). 
The town grew slowly. At the outbreak 
of the war in 1812 it had but three hun¬ 
dred inhabitants. 

It is not known how Dobbins occu¬ 
pied himself when he first came to Erie, 
but four years later he was considered 
one of the best navigators on the lake. 
There were not many vessels. In fact, 
thirteen years later there were but eight 
in all on the whole lake—if one omits 
the six ships of the British fleet. Small 
sailing vessels they were, used entirely 
for commerce. The manifests of his car¬ 
goes (which I have seen) show them 
always the same. Salt was carried from 
Canada to Presque Isle. The return 
cargo was invariably whiskey from Pitts¬ 
burgh, whiskey selling at only fifteen 
cents a gallon. These were the first car¬ 
goes, then about 1809, after he had be¬ 


come the owner and captain of his own 
schooner, the Salina, he began to sail 
up the lake to Detroit and a little be¬ 
yond, for furs. 

In 1811, he brought down from Mack¬ 
inaw the most valuable cargo any boat 
upon the lake had ever carried—a quar¬ 
ter of a million dollars’ worth of furs. 
There was a fort now at Detroit. Cleve¬ 
land had come into being, had eight 
inhabitants and two houses. The British 
had built ships upon Lake Erie, a small 
fleet of four vessels first, the sight of 
which caused much pondering in Dob¬ 
bins’ mind. By 1811 he had begun to 
wonder at the unrest and stirrings among 
the Indians, was noticing that the Brit¬ 
ish garrisons on the Canadian side of 
the lake were being strengthened and 
enforced. But of any coming year he 
knew nothing. Erie was still one of the 
last outposts of civilization, with scarcely 
any communication with the East. 

On June 12th, 1812. Dobbins was at 
Mackinaw, taking on a cargo of furs. 
To his great surprise, he ran into a war. 
British soldiers marched upon his 
schooner, told him war had been de¬ 
clared, confiscated his cargo. There was 
no chance to flee. Not knowing what 
to do with the ship and its men, the 
British commander of the fort asked 
the crew of the Salina to take an oath 
they would not bear arms against Brit¬ 
ain. All agreed but Dobbins. He re¬ 
fused. Nothing, however, seems to have 
been done about his refusal, and the 
commander of the fort then ordered him 
to sail his schooner and its cargo to 
Malden. 

Malden was the headquarters of the 
British fleet, under Captain Barclay. 
Having no men to spare, Salina was per¬ 
mitted to sail without any British sol¬ 
diers on board. Dobbins was thinking 
things over. Deciding that since he had 
not passed his word not to fight, and 
was thus not upon parole, he sailed the 
schooner to Detroit, the fort commanded 
by General Hull. The Salina was taken 
over by Hull and -Dobbins promptly 
joined a scouting party. A few days later 
he was one of the thousands of men of 
the northwestern army whom Hull sur¬ 
rendered. 

The surrender of Detroit is one of the 
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darkest pages of American history. With¬ 
out firing a shot, without a struggle, 
Hull hauled down his flag, surrendered 
his thousands of soldiers to a much in¬ 
ferior force. When he did this, the con¬ 
trol of the western frontier passed with¬ 
out a struggle into British hands. The 
Americans lost the West almost before 
the war had begun. The surrender also 
almost cost Dobbins his life. 

THE Salina had been recog¬ 
nized and the British recalled 
that Dobbins had been ordered 
to sail her to Malden. He was 
promptly arrested, court martialed, told 
he was to be shot for violation of his 
parole. A parole which he truthfully 
declared he had never accepted. For 
some reason the execution was postponed 
for several days and he was thrown into 
a guard house, from which he promptly 
escaped. 

Though he left a diary, in it he is 
very vague as to how he managed to 
eseape from the guard house. That he 
was aided by a British friend there seems 
little doubt. During a terrific thunder 
storm he crept from the block house, 
reached the shore. There he hid in a 
water-soaked wreck which lay a short 
distance from the shore. 

A price was set for his capture. The 
Indians, allies of the British, were told 
to bring him in—dead or alive—with 
the hint it might be better to kill him. 
In the wreck he lay for two days and 
nights, at times hearing the voices of 
the Indians as they searched the shore. 
The third night he stole out in the dark¬ 
ness, and after creeping along the shore, 
stumbled upon an old leaky canoe. 

It was not much of a craft, and the 
lake is notorious for its high surf and 
bad storms. But it was better than 
nothing. In the leaky, half sinking 
canoe, he paddled sixty _ miles to the 
shores of what is now Sandusky. Luck 
was with him, for as he stumbled ashore 
he came upon a horse. Where it came 
from is a mystery, since the nearest 
dwellings were at Cleveland, sixty miles 
east. Capturing the animal, he rode 
into the village where, securing a good 
canoe, he at once set out to paddle the 
hundred miles to Erie. 


The trip took two days. When he 
arrived he found General Mead there 
with fifty militia. Telling his experience, 
the general at once ordered him to go to 
Washington and recount the sad story 
of Hull’s surrender. This was another 
difficult trip. First, over the narrow 
winding trail to Pittsburgh; then, turn¬ 
ing east, over forest paths Dobbins 
crossed the Alleghenies, came to Harris¬ 
burg, turned south, and finally reached 
Washington. There he found that no 
one had heard a word regarding Hull’s 
army, did not know of its disgraceful 
surrender. At once he went to Presi¬ 
dent Madison. The story he told made 
the chief executive decidedly angry. 

Dobbins wrote that the president 
walked up and down the room. From 
his lips flowed furious words, liberally 
salted with oaths. Madison would pause 
by a long table, pound his fist upon its 
surface. Then, wise enough to realize 
that this lake captain knew more about 
conditions than he, the president calmed 
down and asked for some advice. 

He was told that unless the British 
fleet on Lake Erie was captured, the 
entire West was lost forever. How wise 
his remarks were Dobbins did not know. 
But the British strategy of the war was 
to cut off the West from the East, win 
it by the aid of the Indians, then, with 
the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers as 
boundaries, build up a great colonial em¬ 
pire which would reach to the Pacific. 

“We must gain control of the lakes,” 
said Madison, in the end. 

“It can’t be done without a fleet. 
You have none. To gain control you 
must build a fleet. Build it in the wilder¬ 
ness,” was Dobbins’ retort. 

“But Where?” he was asked. 

Dobbins told Madison that Presque 
Isle (Erie) was the ideal place. The 
land-locked harbor offered protection. 
The shores were lined with oak trees 
which could be cut for timber. Madison 
listened eagerly. He knew nothing about 
Erie and the West. No one in Wash¬ 
ington knew anything about them either. 
But he realized a fleet must be built 
and at once. 

He told Dobbins to go back and begin 
the building of the ships. He was given 
a commission, not a high title, that of 
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shipping master, and furnished with the 
small sum of two thousand dollars. He 
was advised to go to New York, secure 
as many men as was possible. There 
was an assurance given that these men 
would be paid—later. With this vague 
promise, and the two thousand dollars, 
and a letter, Dobbins set out for New 
York. He was able to secure the aid of 
Henry Eckford, one of the greatest naval 
architects this nation ever had, and the 
well known ship builder, Noah Brown. 
The three set off at once for the long 
dangerous trip to Erie. 

LOOKING back, the build¬ 
ing of that fleet and the place 
that was chosen, seems to 
have been one of the most 
insane projects ever conceived. There 
was no lumber save the trees growing 
along the lake front. Every detail of the 
ships had to be built by hand, and with 
very few workmen. In the village of 
forty-seven houses and about three hun¬ 
dred people, there was not a mill or a 
carpenter’s shop. One would have to 
travel hundreds of miles, over narrow 
trails, through dangerous, Indian-in¬ 
fested forests, before there would be 
found a pound of nails, a gallon of paint, 
or a single pound of copper or lead or 
iron. There were not even twenty saws 
in Erie, or a small blacksmith’s shop. 
All cord and cloth must be brought 
from the East. Cannon were in Wash¬ 
ington, tar in Kentucky, powder almost 
non-existent. As for money—well, Dob¬ 
bins had two thousand dollars—and a 
promise. 

But Dobbins went to work at once. 
There is no more glorious story in all 
our American history. Men went to 
work before the sun was up. Late at 
night they worked by the flickering light 
of oil lanterns. They had never heard 
of a forty hour week, nor a six hour day. 
Nor had it dawned upon them that they 
must pay dues to a union for the right 
to work to build these ships which were 
destined to defend their country. Nor 
did they stand about talking of their 
“rights.” Trees which were standing in 
the early morning had been cut into 
planks by noon, by night they had be¬ 
come a part of a ship. So short were 


they for nails that at the beginning 
wooden pegs were used. As they toiled 
no one knew what would be done with 
these ships they were building, for Wash¬ 
ington had suddenly forgotten they were 
being built. 

Dobbins cut down the first tree with 
his own hands. It was a great black oak, 
almost at the water’s edge. That night 
it had become the keel of the Niagara. 
No seasoning of the wood was possible. 
The fleet was to fight but one battle. 
If they lost, all was over; if they won, 
there would be no other ships against 
which to fight. 

He had but two thousand dollars and 
it was many weeks before he secured 
more. But he went upon the theory that 
he had the entire United States treasury 
upon which to draw. The wages which 
were fairly high for the time, averaged 
about two dollars a day, and for a while 
simply consisted of orders which Dob¬ 
bins signed. The men worked fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day. Men were 
brought from Pittsburgh. Once fifty de¬ 
cided to return. Dobbins, with a friend, 
set off in hot pursuit, found the workers 
in the forest, and by threats and pleas, 
brought them back to Erie. 

The work went on despite the great¬ 
est difficulties. Winter came, the for¬ 
ests became trackless depths of snow. 
Dobbins had heard of several cannon 
in Pittsburgh, even managed to bring 
them over the narrow trails. Scouts were 
sent all over the countryside looking 
for scrap iron, bits of rope, anything that 
could be used. And, winter or not, the 
work went on. The only discordant note 
was injected by the militia brought over 
from Meadville to stand watch over the 
ships after midnight. They became 
alarmed at the darkness and silence, 
sneaked home. They were farmers and 
said they wanted to bring in their crops. 

On March 28, 1813, Oliver Hazard 
Perry arrived in Erie to take charge. 
He found three fifty-ton sloops almost 
completed, two sloops of war, the Law¬ 
rence and the Niagara, well along toward 
completion. From this point on, the 
story becomes that of the young com¬ 
mander. Dobbins, however, became his 
right-hand man. 

It was Dobbins who went to Buffalo 
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and hauled over the beach for a hun¬ 
dred miles, cannon weighing tons. It 
was Dobbins who followed the forest 
trails to Pittsburgh to secure the needed 
powder, iron and other material. Dob¬ 
bins went everywhere. 

AT LAST the fleet was corn- 
completed. Why, during the 
long months of its building 
the British did not sail across 
the lake and destroy it, is one of those 
questions for which history has no an¬ 
swer. There never was a time, save 
perhaps the last few weeks, just before 
the ships did sail away, but what it 
would have been very easy for the Brit¬ 
ish to have landed a force and burnt 
them on their own ways. But the enemy, 
though sailing in plain sight of the vil¬ 
lage on several occasions, made no ef¬ 
fort to land. 

On August 12, 1813, after great dif¬ 
ficulties, the fleet was at last out of the 
harbor, and sailed up the lake. There 
were ten ships of one type or another, 
six of which had been built of the green 
wood at Erie. They were sadly under¬ 
manned, with a motley green crew. Save 
for those brought from Rhode Island 
by Perry, none had ever been on water 
before. No one knew how the ships 
would sail, nor how the bulk of the men 
would behave in a battle. Dobbins was 
now the commander of his own sloop, 
the Ohio, but he was still a sailing mas¬ 
ter, having received no promotion. 

On September 10.1813, Oliver Hazard 
Perry defeated for the first time in his¬ 
tory, an entire British squadron, and 
saved the West for the American na¬ 
tion. The two fleets were of almost 
equal strength, perhaps the American 
was a trifle the stronger. The story of 
that battle is too well known to need 
many words. 

How Perry, at the end of two, hours, 
had lost his battle, how his flagship was 
cut to bits, her deck a shambles, are de¬ 
tails familiar to all. How he saw the 
Niagara untouched, the ship having 
been kept out of the battle by the 
curious actions of her commander; and 
how Perry had himself rowed across to 
the Niagara, changed her course, and 
fifteen minutes later had won the battle. 


is equally familiar history. The tale of 
the battle and its victorious conclusion 
snatched from defeat is one of the glories 
of our past. 

All remember, too, Perry’s famous 
message, written upon the crown of his 
hat, upon the deck of his own battered 
Lawrence, and sent to General Harrison. 
“We have met the enemy and they are 
ours; two ships, two brigs, one schooner 
and a sloop.” 

But shipping master Daniel Dobbins, 
who had conceived and started the build¬ 
ing of the fleet, had no part in the bat¬ 
tle, nor saw the victory his ships had 
won. He had sailed for Erie with the 
Ohio a few hours before the engagement. 

That fleet never fired another shot. 
Its work was over. Nor for that matter 
did Oliver Hazard Perry ever engage in 
another battle. His first was also his 
last. And Daniel Dobbins, who started 
the fleet never had a part in any battle 
of any kind, even if he did sail the lakes 
and later the seas for some years. 

He was to be made a captain and 
serve in the Revenue Service. And in 
1826 he was to be engaged in a task 
which, though sorrowful, it was felt was 
only fitting should be given to him. He 
was ordered to command the vessel 
which was to bring back to the States 
the body of his friend. Oliver Hazard 
Perry, who had died of yellow fever 
while engaged upon a mission for the 
nation in South America. That task 
over, Dobbins resigned his commission, 
saying he had completed a cycle, of 
which Perry was the center. 

He was to live an active life in Erie 
until his death in 1856. Always he was 
sailing the lake he loved. lie was to 
see the fruits of the victory. Cities were 
to spring up, the forest cleared, the 
stream of civilization was to move ever 
westward. 

Captain Daniel Dobbins—the man 
whose vision caused the building of the 
fleet which saved the West—is a much 
forgotten name in the pages of Ameri¬ 
can history. His story, and what he 
did, deserves to be dug out of obscurity. 
It would be a fine thing indeed if 
America just now had a few more like 
him. We could use plenty of such spirit 
and courage today. 




A QUESTION OF VALOR 

By CARL CLAUSEN 

T HE lieutenant focused his field from the rest of the monotonous Libyan 
glasses through the slits in the desert landscape. Nothing to indicate the 
conning tower of the tank. Even presence, there, of a machine-gun nest 
the powerful binoculars showed merely and a squad or two of riflemen, 
a slight rise, almost indistinguishable The lieutenant’s tank had been struck 
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by a shell at dawn shortly after the 
squadron had got under way. The shell 
had crippled it beyond field repair, 
knocking out the radio as well. In the 
dust storm the squadron had gone on, 
following the trail of the enemy that had 
shelled them. 

The lieutenant’s disabled command 
had evidently not been missed. 

He moved the field glasses back and 
forth to the limits of the slit in the con¬ 
ning tower. Fifty feet or so to the rear 
was a wadi, a winding scar in the desert 
gouged by the winter rains, but now dry. 
The lieutenant removed his padded 
crash helmet and wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

It ran in greasy rivulets down into 
his eyes, blinding him. He glanced 
querulously at the splotch on the steel 
floor of the tank, washed clean of desert 
dust by the water that had leaked from 
the water tank that had been punctured 
by a piece of shrapnel. 

He ran his tongue along his parched 
lips at the thought of a drink—any sort 
of drink. He glanced at his wrist watch. 
That had been at seven A. M. It was 
now almost five P. M. 

Ten hours without a drop to drink and 
the thermometer at one hundred and 
ten, plus. 

The wounded driver on the floor 
opened his swollen lips. No sound came 
from them, but the lieutenant did not 
have to be a lip-reader to know that 
the word the man tried to form was “wa¬ 
ter.” 

The driver was badly but not fatally 
wounded. If they could keep his fever 
from mounting he’d come through all 
right. The cool night air and water— 
not only to drink but to dress his wound 
again, and to bathe his temples—was 
imperative. 

The gunner said: “ ’E’s a bit out of 
’is ’ead, sir.” 

The lieutenant frowned. He remem¬ 
bered what he had seen, or thought he 
had seen, as the tank bucked the steep 
bank of the wadi, half a minute before 
the shell struck. It had been merely a 
flash in the sun-drenched dawn a little 
to the right of the crossing—upstream— 
a tiny pool no larger than a handker¬ 
chief. 


And he had seen so many of these, 
large and small, all over—mirages made 
by the shimmering heat—that he had 
not looked again. 

And, yet, if there were not some sort 
of spring nearby, why had the enemy 
posted a patrol in the particular spot? 
It seemed reasonable. 

He sighed, sucking in a draft of oven¬ 
like air that almost scorched his aching 
lungs. 

In the west the sun was setting in a 
final burst of red and orange fire. Dark¬ 
ness came swiftly in Libya, and there’d 
be no nioon. 

He would never find that tiny hand- 
kerchief-sized pool in the dark. 

“Hand me that bucket,” he told the 
gunner. 

The man stared at the metal pail on 
its hook under the wrecked water tank. 
His hairy hand moved toward it, then 
paused in mid-air. 

“The—what, sir?” he asked incredu¬ 
lously. 

The lieutenant nodded. The gunner’s 
hand completed the gesture. 

He lifted the pail off the hook and 
peered in it as if he suspected that the 
lieutenant had been holding out on him 
—that a drop or two might have been 
caught there, perhaps, from the leak in 
the tank. 

He shook his head, tilted the pail for 
the other to see. 

The lieutenant took it from the man’s 
hand. 

“Listen carefully,” he told the gun-. 
ner, thickly. “There are sometimes damp 
spots in these wadis where a little dig¬ 
ging—” He didn’t want to raise any 
false hopes. “You’ll cover me with the 
machine gun to distract their attention. 
Keep firing until I’m over the bank of 
the wadi. Understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When I’m ready to return I’ll throw 
a stone. Watch for it and start firing 
again to cover me.” 

“Right, sir.” 

The gunner straddled the gun seat 
and took aim. The lieutenant put on his 
steel helmet and at the first chatter 
dropped on the ground behind the tank 
and with his arm hooked through the 
handle of the pail began to work himself 
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along the ground on his belly toward 
the wadi, keeping his face turned away 
from the enemy trench. 

him ijt |j) FOOT by foot he worked him- 
_ jjT lf self forward across the ex- 
posed terrain. An outcrop of 
rock, mere inches higher than 
the thin soil became an important shel¬ 
ter for brief seconds; a declivity or a 
stunted tussock of desert growth, a 
haven. 

The hot rays of the sun beat down 
on him, probing with pitiless fingers for 
the last drop of moisture in his aching 
body. As he dragged himself along, he 
thought: They’ll see me any minute, 
notv. 

Behind him he heard the answering 
rattle of the enemy’s machine gun, and 
the ping and whine of the bullets strik¬ 
ing the tank and ricocheting. Tiny frag¬ 
ments of metal swished in the tussock 
near his head, like salt from a shaker. 
One of the dried stalks was sheared off 
and flung in his face. He brushed it 
away, drew his helmet farther over his 
eyes and went on. 

I won’t look ahead, he thought. It 
won’t seem so jar that way. 

He passed a small clump of wilted 
desert flowers. As his shoulder brushed 
them, seeds fell in a gentle shower from 
the dry pods. Next spring they’d burst 
into bloom, painting that little spot of 
desert for their brief hour in magenta 
and gold. 

He closed his eyes and then—his claw¬ 
ing hands touched nothing. The ground 
fell away under them and he slid down 
the steep bank to the bottom of the 
shallow wadi. 

He raised himself on his elbow. The 
pool of water—or mirage—was still 
there, but much farther up-stream than 
he’d thought. Crawling on hands and 
knees was faster than dragging himself 
on his belly. 

The noisy chatter of the machine 
guns had stopped, so the gunner must 
have observed him sliding over the bank. 
Dependable bloke, that gunner. No 
wasting of ammunition. 

The pool appeared all of two hundred 
yards distant. It worried him to see it 
widen and spread as he drew near. He 


paused and stared at it angrily. All 
right, turn into a lake and evaporate! 
Have it over with! He stalked it warily, 
closing his eyes and opening them again, 
but it was still there, getting wider until 
it spread almost from bank to bank. 

When he was within a few feet he 
stopped, and crouched there. 

Well, what am I waiting for? Can’t 
take it? The Hell I can’t! Knew bloody 
well it teas a mirage all the time! 

He moved forward a little and reached 
out his hand and touched its shimmer¬ 
ing surface. Withdrawing it he in¬ 
spected the fingertips, then put them to 
his lips, one by one, and ran his tongue 
along them. 

The next moment he had buried his 
face in the pool. Easy, now! Three swal¬ 
lows — well, four, then, but no more. In 
half an hour or so, you Can have all you 
want. 

He immersed the pail carefully so as 
not to muddy the water, then placed it 
brimful on the shingle beside him. He 
plunged his arms into the pool to the 
elbows and ladled water over his burn¬ 
ing neck and shoulders. For a minute or 
two he remained supine with his arms 
buried to the shoulders, letting his body 
soak up moisture. 

Then he started back on hands and 
knees, moving the pail a few feet at a 
time until he reached the bank opposite 
the tank again. He looked around for a 
pebble to throw. He was very particular 
about its size and shape. He rolled one 
after another in his palm, then selected 
one. 

There’s no hurry, he told himself. 
You’re not going to get back, you know. 
He might make it to the tank, perhaps— 
a man can be hit half a dozen times and 
still make fifty feet—but not back to 
Blighty. Carrying a full pail of water is 
something else again from dragging an 
empty one along the ground on your 
belly. 

He must remember to steel himself 
against the impact as the bullets struck. 
He tightened his belt a notch. It was 
important to remain rigid. In the old 
days, the Malays used to lace themselves 
tight in leather armor before charging 
the enemy. He had to make it. The 
wounded driver must live to drive and 
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repair another tank. Good mechanics 
couldn’t be spared. There weren’t enough 
to go around as it was. 

He raised himself on his elbow and 
threw the stone, waited until he heard 
the machine gun begin chattering and 
the answering crackle from the enemy 
trench, then he took a firm hold on the 
handle of the pail, dug his boots into the 
gravelly bank and went over the top. 

BENT almost double to offer 
as small a target as possible, 
he hurried toward the tank. 
The pail, a five-gallon one, 
weighed as if filled with lead. He was 
barely over the bank when the enemy 
observed him. 

Suddenly little puffs of sand burst 
like cotton-flowers into bloom all about 
his feet, and bullets droned and whined 
past his ears like angry bees. 

Water splashed on his dusty boots, so 
he slackened his pace a little. The pail 
became a monstrous weight chained to 
his right wrist until his arm seemed 
about to be torn from its socket. That’ll 
be a bullet in my shoulder, he thought, 
but if I try to shift the pail to the other 
hand, I’ll spill more. 

So, he kept going. Running half- 


crouched, the heavy pail almost dragged 
him on his face. As he stumbled into the 
shelter of the tank a deflected bullet 
seared his cheek. 

The gunner dragged him through the 
steel door. 

“Careful—you’ll spill it!” the lieuten¬ 
ant admonished sharply. 

The gunner sighed. 

“Begging your pardon, sir. The 
bucket was shot full of ’oles the minute 
you showed your ’ead over the bank. I 
saw the water run out. I was wondering 
why you didn’t drop it. It made a fair 
target—flashing in the sun.” He jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder. “The 
colonel must have missed us, sir. One of 
our ’eavy tanks’s cornin’ up.” 

The lieutenant stared at the cloud of 
dust in the teeth of the angry sunset, 
then back at the pail in the gunner’s 
hand. It was like a sieve. He felt his 
shoulder. There was no longer any pain 
there. 

The small trickle of blood was from 
his cheek where the machine-gun bullet 
had grazed it. 

Then the lieutenant knew what had 
made the empty pail so heavy. Fear— 
the leaden thing that crushes men to 
earth. 



I Talked with God 

(Yes, I Did — Actually and Literally) 


and as a result of that little talk with God a 
strange Power came into my life. After 42 
years of horrible,'dismal, sickening failure, 
everything took on a brighter hue. It’s fasci¬ 
nating to talk with God, and it can be done 
very easily once you learn the secret. And 
when you do—well—there will come into your 
life the same dynamic Power which came into 
mine. The shackles of defeat which bound me 
for years went a-shimmering—and—now—? 
—well, I own control of the largest daily news¬ 
paper m our County, I own the largest office 
building in our City, I drive a beautiful Cadil¬ 
lac limousine. I own my home which has a 
lovely pipe-organ in it, and my family are 
at)ur, dantly provided for after I’m gone. And 
all this has been made possible because one 
day, ten years ago, I actually and literally 
talked with God. 

You, too, may experience that strange mysti¬ 
cal Power which comes from talking with God, 
and when you do, If there is poverty, unrest. 


unhappiness, or ill-health in your life, well— 
this same God-Power is able to do for you 
what it did for me. No matter how useless or 
helpless your life seems to be—all this can be 
changed. For this is not a human Power 1 m 
talking about—it’s a God-Power. And there 
can be no limitations to the God-Power, can 
there? Of course not. You probably would 
like to know how you, too, may talk with God, 
so that this same Power which brought me 
these good things might come into your Iile, 
too. Well—just write a letter or a post-card 
to Dr. Frank B. Robinson, Dept. 56, Moscow, 
Idaho, and full particulars of this strange 
Teaching will be sent to you free of charge. 
But write now—while you are in the mood. 
It only costs one cent to find out, and this 
might easily be the most profitable one cent 
you have ever spent. It may sound unbeliev¬ 
able—but it’s true, or I wouldn’t tell you it 
was.—Advt. Copyright, 1940, Frank B. Robm- 
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So he was very much surprised when 
five yellow men came trampling through 
the jungle to his camp. Not surprised 
that they suddenly appeared; he had 
heard them scorning, of course, and his 
trained ear had subconsciously registered 
them as five. But he never thought they 
could be any other than Shan tribesmen, 
and, being American—that is to say, 


not of the overlord British race—those 
hillmen had no quarrel with him. 

And there when he looked up, instead 
of the friendly, broad-cheeked brown 
faces under their ridiculous floppy Flora- 
dora hats, a chunky little yellow man in 
a uniform grinned at him out of the close 
greenery with an unfamiliar looking 
tommy gun and four others with rifles 
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ran with quick efficiency to post them¬ 
selves in commanding positions. 

Long Tolan had the born hillbilly trait 
of saying nothing, making no silly move, 
till he had sized up the situation. He 
only looked at the yellow man, his long, 
bony face blank with those carefully 
incurious eyes that had the habit of 
attending strictly to their own business 
while they fiercely insisted at the same 
time that their business was strictly 
their own and nobody else’s to poke a 
nose into. 

The yellow man said without any ex¬ 
citement, as a matter of routine, rather 
—it seemed that the formula was quite 
familiar to him: “You are prisoner. You 
sit so. My men take you gun; all 
weapons.” 

LONG TOLAN, just as much 
as Grampa Asa and all the 
rest of the unruly clan, was 
passionately convinced of two 
things—that life for a healthy man was 
fit to live only in mountain country and, 
to be fit to live, a man must have his 
personal liberty to carry his gun and to 
come and go about his mountains as he 
willed. Hatfields long before him had 
killed men who had tried to curtail that 
liberty; and it was, in fact, a rather too 
passionate devotion to this personal re¬ 
ligion of the clan that had impelled Long 
Tolan, one hurried day, to transfer his 
turbulent activities from the mountains 
of Tennessee to these much higher and 
more secluded ranges of the Pegu Yoma. 
Out of the corner of his eye he saw his 
Burman camp boys meekly hand over 
his rifle and pistol to the scurrying yel¬ 
low soldiers. 

The yellow corporal’s shoulders sud¬ 
denly hunched and the tommy gun 
poked tensely forward. 

“You will sit very obedient, please.” 
Only he made it, prease, with an r; he 
couldn’t pronounce I’s. 

Long Tolan let his breath slowly steam 
from him as he looked into the cold little 
round muzzle. Curiously little. A '.25 it 
looked to him; light and easy handling 
for a little man, but deadly enough for 
close jungle work. His voice showed his 
acceptance of the situation with an 
amazed disgust. 


“So they let you get past Singapore, 
past Java, all they way to Burma?” 

The yellow man grinned again. He 
added cheerful derision to Long Tolan's 
amazement at successive crumbling of 
British power. 

“Of course. We capture those Empire 
places. Then we capture Moulmein, 
then Rangoon and,” he grinned the 
wider, “now we capture you. All so very 
simple.” He saw that his men had the 
situation in hand. “You may stand up 
now, please.” 

Long Tolan appraised the exact tense¬ 
ness of the yellow corporal’s shoulders 
and his hands on the tommy gun and its 
distance from himself. Much too alert 
and much too far for any wild leap and 
grab; the corporal was very efficiently 
familiar with the technique of taking 
maddened white men prisoners. He stood 
barely out of the jungle fringe. 

Tolan said therefore: “I’m O.K. sit¬ 
ting as I am.” 

He preferred to remain sitting cross- 
legged on the ground because the busi¬ 
ness that had located him in these Pegu 
jungles was the collecting of “kalaw 
nuts,” a seed much like the “chaul- 
moogra” that has been imported from 
those same mountains into Hawaii and 
is a priceless specific for leprosy; and 
what he had been doing when the sur¬ 
prise came was cracking some of these 
seeds with a Burmese dah, a weapon 
much like the Philippine bolo, and the 
dah at that moment was under his 
thigh. 

“All so very simple, eh?” he said sour¬ 
ly. “Well, you wouldn’t have captured 
me so damn simple if I’d ever a’ had a 
notion your people were within a thou¬ 
sand miles. Me, nor any other good 
mountain man. Last news I had was 
Java, and, by goddamit, I thought 
they’d surely stop you there.” 

The yellow corporal’s grin was com¬ 
placently superior. He stiffened himself 
to announce his credo. 

“Nothing,” he fanatically spouted, 
“will stop the victorious advance of our 
Imperial Destiny.” 

“Yeah?” said Tolan. But the gun had 
not deviated from his chest. “I had a 
rumor that Uncle Sam was getting some 
of the boys in to help.” 
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THE yellow corporal only 
showed teeth like a tradition¬ 
al yama-doshi mask. He didn’t 
give the accompanying lewdly 
derisive answer because he was chatter¬ 
ing to his squad. They had by now 
systematically rummaged through the 
camp; they had collected spme few 
papers, whatever food there was, the 
guns. They were not interested in the 
Burman camp boys any more than they 
had been interested in local native popu¬ 
lace throughout their campaign. It was 
white men they were conquering. They 
were ready to go. 

“You will get up now, please,” the cor¬ 
poral ordered briskly. “You will march 
down before my men. You will be very 
carefully obedient.” 

He chattered some orders to the men. 
His eyes were confidently on them, not 
on his prisoner. 

“Ha! I’d betted”—Long Tolan grunt¬ 
ed with his sudden effort—“you would 
sooner or later!” His grunt came with 
the heave of his shoulder as he snatched 
the dah from under his thigh and with 
the same underhand swing flung it. The 
blade made one turn in the air around 
its own weight and chunked diagonally 
into the yellow corporal’s chest and face 
with a sound like a butcher cleaving 
meat. 

Long Tolan rose on his tucked up legs 
in one immense dive; like a leopard frog 
for the shelter of its reeds, or rather, like 
a leopard. Head first he crashed into the 
underbrush screen and he was already 
rolling down the jungle-matted hillside 
in giant leaps and scrambles when the 
remaining four yellow men reached the 
clearing edge of his camp and sent a fury 
of bullets smashing blindly after the 
sounds of his flight. 

He hugged every moist depression. 
Belly flat, he blessed every root, cringed 
his head into the dirt behind useless 
fern fronds at the unbelievable racket 
that bullets can make through nothing 
tougher than leaves. He was ripped, 
clothes, hands, face, as though he had 
been through a barbed wire entangle¬ 
ment; he wondered whether one bleed¬ 
ing eye might be blinded, but his fear 
was for a worse catastrophe. “If I only 
don’t break me a leg or some dum thing 


now.” That was the closest thought to 
prayer he had had since Maw Hatfield’s 
knee. 

Up back there he could hear the dis¬ 
mayed chatter of the yellow soldiers be¬ 
tween bursts as they stopped to listen. 
One technique that they did not seem to 
be familiar with was the hunting down 
of a white man mad enough to dive for 
liberty after having been efficiently cap¬ 
tured by five of them all at once. 

He could hear the confused murmur 
of their babble. Too hideously close. 
His lips strained away from his teeth 
in a tensity of honest scare that never 
shamed his conception of mountain man¬ 
hood. He could hear them now, floun¬ 
dering into the jungle as inexpertly as 
hired beaters after an animal. His lips 
closed over his teeth to pinch down and 
mutter out of one side: “Effen I but had 
me a gun I c’d bushwhack the hull passel 
of ’em all to once.” 

He reached his hand cautiously for a 
loose moss-covered rock, flung it like a 
hand grenade far from him and flattened 
himself immediately again behind his 
fallen tree bole. The rock bounded 
crashing down the slope in accelerating 
leaps. A frenzy of firing followed its 
progress. Long Tolan’s lips drew away 
again, this time hardily grinning. Under 
cover of the racket he made good dis¬ 
tance. 

He could risk crawling now, rolling 
like a limply rotted log, snaking belly 
rasp over roots. The shouts of the beat¬ 
ers to one another were left high above; 
an occasional shot blasted blindly at 
nothing. Long Tolan’s grumble was dis¬ 
gusted rather than triumphant. 

“Damned truck farmers. Rice paddy 
puddlers. Think to catch a mountain 
man.” 

His eyes narrowed down to note the 
set of ferns and moss where the sun 
never came. He turned north, skirteC 
the mountain flank to leave a wide de¬ 
tour of his camp, worked his way up to 
the ridge again. Up on the windswept 
divide where he had the mountaineer’s 
sure knowledge that the man on top 
had all the advantages he stopped to 
take survey of himself and things. 

Away below him the valley was a hazy 
mat of giant bamboo; it looked like grass 
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with the dew on it. He could discern no 
more than a man might of rats scurrying 
in long grass. The muffled roar of a 
tumbling river covered all lesser sounds. 
He squinted against the light at the 
brahminy kites wheeling at about his 
own level. Too many kites. He grunt¬ 
ed to himself. He found a padouk tree, 
gashed its bark with a flint and smeared 
the oozing juice over his cuts, wincing at 
their smart. He broke thorns to pin a 
pants leg that flapped like an apron. 
Then he swore disgustedly at things as 
he surveyed them and settled down to 
the long hike due north that he would 
keep up, as he reckoned it, for a good 
thirty hours before he could come to 
the next white man—and a gun. 

CHAPTER II 


JUNGLE DUST 


S KYAUKTAW was one of a 
line of strategic “forts’’ on the 
cross country trail that ran all 
the way into Thailand. The 
fort might have been an American pio- 
' neer outpost in the days of Indian war¬ 
fare, only that its funny little stockade 
was no more than a fence of pointed 
bamboos—a symbol, rather than a de¬ 
fense, of British might in a settled land 
where nobody ever expected as much as 
an Indian raid. Its purpose was to keep 
wandering pilferers and pi-dogs out of 
the government outpost that housed a 
half company of Gurkhas and a British 
subaltern. The subaltern said to Long 
Tolan: “My sacred aunt! Was the hide 
worth saving?” 

“What hide?” Long Tolan could never 
quite understand the subtleties of Brit¬ 
ish humor. 

“The black leopard’s you had your 
fight with?” 

Tolan appraised the man, nodding. 
“You all got anything to laugh about, 
you think? I just found out about it 
yest’ aft’noon.” 

The subaltern sobered but remained 
indomitable. 


“It is a blow to the old morale, what?” 
“Just how bad?” 

“Can’t say exactly, old man. Radio’s 
out of commish; I’m depending on helio¬ 


graph and my code man’s down with 
hill gripes. We know they’ve got the 
railroad as far as Toungoo and west of 
the Yoma they’re pushin’ up Irrawaddy 
Valley, hell all out for the oil fields and 
a break through to India.” 

“Hum!” Long Tolan visualized the 
local geography. “What’s going to hap¬ 
pen to you, you’ll be trapped. Better 
pull out while you can still run the ridges 
north.” 

The subaltern grinned into the face of 
a condition about which he had no illu¬ 
sions. “I’d like to. But we’ve got to 
stick it bally well out; all the outposts 
along this line; hold the blighters up as 
long as we can.” 

Both men looked square into each 
other’s eyes, the one already ragged and 
scarred, the other as yet spruce in un¬ 
blooded uniform. Both knew that .they 
were saying good-bye. It was silly to 
waste argument on it. 

Tolan said simply: “Mighty sorry, 
Jack. One of the rules of a man’s job, I 
s’pose.” And he changed the subject, 
all unconscious that he expressed an in¬ 
dividualist creed heretical in these times. 
“Well, I’ve managed to remain a free 
njan all my time. So if you’ll lend me 
the loan of some shootin’ material and a 
meal I’ll get goin’. I’ll turn your gun 
in to the cantonment at Meiktila where 
I’ll be able to buy me some outfit and 
then I’ll hit on north for that new Chi¬ 
nee road they’re building across the tip¬ 
top of Burma. Reckon that ought to re¬ 
main free country for a spell yet.” 

The subaltern seemed to have some 
reason to dissuade him. “Tough country 
up there, old man. Chances of goin’ out 
sticky are worse than stayin’ around 
here.” 

“Likely so. But,” Long Tolan restated 
his formula that made life worth the 
effort, “at least I’ll remain my own 
boss.” 

The subaltern added to his reason. 
“I’ll lend you a rifle.” And he grinned 
thinly with the monkey wrench he 
threw into Tolan’s confident plans. He 
was just as confident in his own state¬ 
ment. “You’ll head west, my masterless 
chappie, not north.” 

“I see nothing in -sight to stop me.” 
Long Tolan was instantly belligerent. 
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“You’ll see ’em at tiffin, old fellow— 
ah, here’s one of ’em now, I rather 
fancy.” 

A knock, and a white man in civilian 
clothes came into the room. The subal¬ 
tern was mischievously genial. “Mr. 
Grant, let me introduce Long Tolan 
Hatfield—a compatriot of yours.” 

Mr. Grant, American, did not just 
stand and look aloof at Tolan’s un¬ 
washed raggedness with the mumbled 
formula of, “Oh, howd’ye do?” He came 
forward and shook hands genially and 
said, “Pleased to meet you.” 

“Mr. Grant and his companion,” the 
subaltern told Tolan, “mmt get back to 
some safe river station. I just can’t af-. 
ford to detail an escort. So—you’re the 
man to see them through.” 

TOLAN sized up the man, his 
long face set in uncompromis¬ 
ing lines. The man was not old, 
not in years; but his face 
sagged with the weight of effete city liv¬ 
ing and his body, while not exactly fat, 
bulged woefully soft over his belt. Not 
at all a man to be found in an isolated 
mountain outpost. 

“How’d he ever get here?” Long 
Tolan wondered with blunt uncompli¬ 
ment. 

“They rode mules. But some dashed 
dacoit gang got away with the mounts. 
Quite a bit of sabotage going on amongst 
the natives, don’t you know.” 

“Hnr-rh!” Long Tolan’s contemplative 
noise was an unintentioned insult. “Fig¬ 
ure on makin’ it back afoot, sir?” 

The subaltern took up the answer. 
“Now it may be that the Japs have not 
pushed this far into the Irrawaddy Riv¬ 
er plain country yet. I just don’t know 
about that, though we do know that the 
Burman populace is quite obstreperous. 
But they’ve got to get through. So—” 
the subaltern looked squarely at Tolan. 
“Don’t you see?” 

Long Tolan scowled at the man, look¬ 
ing through him and beyond at the 
prospect of such a journey. He did see; 
all of it. He shook his head and directed 
his reply again to the subaltern. 

“Plains country is purely despiteful 
for a man afoot—for any man. Dust 
shoetop deep an’ scrub jungle an’ the 


ground flat an’ griddle-hot under foot, 
’n then a stretch or so of jheel swamp 
an’ skeeters that bite a chunk ’n take it 
up in a tree to eat, an’ likely a tiger or so 
jumping your night camps; and a good 
two hundred miles of it between foot¬ 
hills and nearest river point where he’ll 
be safe, and that’ll be Thayetmyo gar¬ 
rison. Nossir. This’n couldn’t make it. 
Not ’nless t’other’n might be a miracle 
and carry him piggy back much of the 
way.” 

“That’s why,” the subaltern remained 
confident, “you*ve got to see them 
through. Countrymen of yours and all 
that, don’t you know.” 

Long Tolan ignored that. “And mind 
you,” he shook a didactic finger at his 
friend, “I’m describing country as I’ve 
seen it with no Jap column swarming 
through and the Burman natives peace¬ 
ful under the heel before they got up¬ 
pish.” 

“And you’d meet some more Ameri¬ 
cans at Thayetmyo,” the subaltern 
added in inducement. “Report is there’s 
a contingent of your good old dough¬ 
boys come in to help hold the line.” 

That last inducement finished it. Long 
Tolan pushed away the empty air before 
him, his face alarmed. “So then it’s 
final. I’m not goin’ to Thayetmyo if it 
was in a pullman.” 

The subaltern had been in the moun¬ 
tains long enough to ask no inquisitive 
questions about a man’s personal 
reasons. But Grant, meek under his own 
ignoring, pushed himself into the di¬ 
alogue, flushed and angry at last under 
Tolan’s uncomplimentary appraisement. 

“Look here, young man, you can cut 
some of this derogatory stuff right out. 
What have you got against your coun¬ 
trymen?” 

TOLAN’S eyes narrowed 
down on the man standing so 
pudgily up to his own drawn 
wire hardness. He could have 
mashed him out like a slug, but there 
was a spiritual sturdiness about the man 
that was something apart from his soft 
body. Tolan’s eyes focused frowning in¬ 
to some spot inside of Grant’s head. His 
own hardihood responded to whatever it 
was that he saw. 
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“All right,” he said slowly. “I’ll tell 
you. You being so urgent, maybe you 
got a right to know reasons. I got noth¬ 
ing against us. We’re the finest on earth 
—at least, from some parts of our coun¬ 
try and saving the presence o’ Jack 
O’Day here. So I’ll tell you reasons. I 
won’t go to where there’s any U. S. 
Army ’cause I deserted from it six years 
back. There!” 

He stood back defiantly, eyes level on 
them and unashamed, justified in his 
own estimation. Both men looked at 
him in silence, the subaltern, military 
man, much more shocked than Grant at 
the sacrilege. Tolan conceded them a 
meager explanation. 

“A youngster I was, bare grown and a 
mite over-corned up down to Gatlinburg 
Fair; and next thing I rightly knew, I 


was in a dungaree uniform with a job 
shuckin’ about a hundred bushels o’ 
sweet corn a day in a barracks kitchen 
’cause I’d won county championship an’ 
that’s all they allowed I was good for. 
Till”—he breathed steamily again at the 
recollection—“I reckoned no fat Insky- 
Minski commissariat sergeant from no 
eastern place called Brooklyn could mis¬ 
call me gratuitous the way that’n did. 
So—well, I stretched him cold the next 
time and—the folks said it would be 
jail and slipped me away.” 

Grant nodded. He could half smile at 
the enormity of the deed. But Jack put 
his hand on Tolan’s sleeve to urge mili¬ 
tary religion on him. 

“Old man, you’ve got to go back. 
You’ll never be satisfied yourself if you 
don’t.” 

“Haven’t lost sleep so far,” said Long 
Tolan, hardily unregenerate. 

“And you’ll take them with you. It’s 
important—to your country as well as 
us.” And the officer did not hesitate 
now to use the clinching argument. “It 
could be the last thing I ask you, old 
chap.” 

Long Tolan’s eyes narrowed down as 
his friend’s earnest face held him for 
long minutes while his lips pinched down 
tight and slowly let go again. Then he 
said: “All right. Put it that way, I’ll 
take ’em. But not across plains to 
Thayetmyo. I’ll take ’em mountain 
trails and drop down to Mandalay, or 
some place where they’ll be safe.” His 
narrow gaze dissected Grant. “If we 
don’t have to go so slow the Jap skirm¬ 
ishers overhaul us.” But then his teeth 
bit down in the old belligerence and his 
shoulders filled to his breath. “Aw, all 
right. I’ll get ’em through.” He was not 
gracious about it, only grim. “I’ll give 
you my hand on that much.” 

Jack took his hand, eager, the devil- 
may-care laugh in his voice again. 

“And then you’ll go back to your 
duty. It’s one of the rules of a whole 
man’s job.” 

“I’ll go right on north to the Chinee 
road,” said Long Tolan uncompromis¬ 
ingly. “But I’ll deliver ’em first. Moun¬ 
tain promise.” 

He spoke as though he were contract¬ 
ing to deliver a consignment of inert 
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freight. But the soldier laughed as he 
squeezed his hand. 

INERT freight was what it 
practically turned out to be. 
The other man, Wade, was 
physically the perfect stooge 
for Grant—thin, small-boned, with 
pinched chest and rounded shoulders 
that must have stooped over a desk all 
his life. His weight would reduce the 
joint average to about a hundred and 
twenty pounds. He was deferential—a 
secretary or something, Tolan guessed. 
He didn’t know; their relationship was 
their business and unless, they volun¬ 
teered information about themselves it 
was not his business to ask. 

His business was to lead along the 
mountain trails, to make as good time as 
might be. Within the first two miles he 
stopped his, to him, agonizingly slow 
pace. A sort of amazement was on his 
face. He said: “Reckon I’d better take 
you uns’ packs a spell till your legs 
get the hang o’ hiking short one, long 
t’other.” 

All the pack either carried was a pair 
of blankets rolled over the shoulder with 
a few cans of bully beef. Tolan had 
made them up himself, holding down to 
the minimum that he thought any sort 
of man ought to carry. He arranged the 
extras to a nice balance on his own load 
of duffel, said: “O.K., let’s go. Or I 
doubt we’ll make twenty miles today.” 

Twenty miles! Along trails made by 
Shan hillmen who would without stop¬ 
ping to think about it drop into a sev¬ 
en-thousand-foot valley and up the other 
side just to make a short cut! Long 
Tolan had never been to tourist resorts, 
places like Yellowstone or Grand Can¬ 
yon. He had never seen gay young 
tourists trip blithely down, for in¬ 
stance, Bright Angel trail to the first flat 
—a drop of thirty-five hundred feet— 
and fall exhausted a third of the way 
back, marooned till the hotel wrangler 
came down for them with saddle horses. 
If he had, he would have guessed ten 
miles. These men, while not old, were 
not young. They made nearly six miles. 
And none of them was gay. 

Long Tolan made camp in a fairy spot. 
There was a sparkling stream, soft green 


grass, giant tree ferns, orchids, every¬ 
thing. He cooked a meal in thoughtful 
silence, cut mountains of fern fronds for 
the others’ beds while they lay too 
played out even to be ashamed about 
not helping. They ate in silence. Till 
abruptly Tolan said: “One thing you 
could do. I’d take you back and Jack" 
could maybe get his helio to blinkin’ 
and p’raps put a relay signal through 
some place for mules.” 

Grant shook his head, stubbornly, 
through his weariness. “There wouldn’t 
be time; we discussed it. The fort will 
be attacked any day now, and I must 
get clear. I have a report to turn in.” 

Long Tolan did not ask what sort of a 
report or how important as against the 
job of getting it delivered. He said: 
“There’ll be a sight more o’ this and 
little of it any better.” 

Grant closed his eyes, as though to 
shut out that awful fairyland scenery. 
“It is important,” he said. 

Tolan sat hugging his knees, frowning 
at one man then at the other. “You 
city fellers got your guts,” he said. 

CHAPTER III 

hell’s hotel 

WITH the next sparkling 
mountain morning Tolan 
could barely get them started 
out of their stiffness. The 
day’s mileage was less than a tortured 
four. And they wouldn’t have made that 
much were it not for the persuasion of 
little crackles of sound that echoed, 
doubled and redoubled, from one tow¬ 
ering ridge to another behind them, 
fuzzy from repetition through the 
blanketing trees. 

“Could that be—” Grant turned hag¬ 
gard eyes up to Tolan; he shrank from 
naming the thought in his mind. 

“Damn right,” said Tolan grimly. 
“Keep steppin’.” 

All through the day that crackling 
followed them fitfully on the wind, in 
merry little bursts, like the paper fire¬ 
crackers of a Burmese marriage festival. 
When towards late afternon it came no 
more, the two turned hopeful looks to 
Tolan. 
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“An old British custom,” he told 
them, tight-lipped. “Too late and too 
little. Keep steppin’.” 

They made an early camp at the end 
of a long decline. Early because the 
others could go no farther. But not right 
there on the trail where they would have 
given their panting souls to have stayed. 
Tolan made them climb a little yet, 
drove them—literally, shoved them with 
his shoulder to their buttocks up the 
steep slope. 

“Because it’s a trail,” he grunted to 
their peevish why’s. “I been bringin’ 
you along a hill path, bein’ easier on 
your feet.” 

It was not till gathering dusk that 
they saw why. Voices filtered down the 
trail, many of them, chattering, cheer¬ 
ful. From their little niche they could 
see. A Burman native, a blotch of color 
flitting through the greenery like a but¬ 
terfly, silk clad in his funny skirt of zig¬ 
zag lightning strokes, a green silk ban¬ 
dana tied about his head in a jaunty 
flaring knot. Behind him, in single file, 
little yellow men in dusty drab uni¬ 
forms with their funny bashed-in, long- 
vizored caps—and rifles. Some carried 
an extra rifle. 

“I figured,” Tolan whispered, “if there 
was any hillmen among ’em they’d take 
a long slant and join up with the rest 
lower down. Means,” he fixed his somber 
eyes on them, “their main column is 
pushing up the valley—between here 
and Thayetmyo.” 

Grant was staring wide-eyed down at 
the path, hopefully without hope. Wade 
was too utterly played out to care. The 
last of the cheerful little yellow men 
passed. Hope was dead in Grant’s voice. 

“No prisoners.” 

“Ye-e-eh!” It came in a rasp from 
Tolan. He crouched staring at the dark¬ 
ening path. Then he said, his voice dry 
and harsh: “Means he took my promise 
with him to wherever it is that a brave 
man goes.” 

“What promise?” Grant’s mind 
seemed to be dulled with fatigue. 

“Aw, ne’mind.” Then Tolan suddenly 
fired an order at him, brusque and com¬ 
manding. “Wait here. Not a move. Not 
a sound. Likely there’ll be some 
stragglers.” 


HE WAS in a sudden silent 
hurry. He took the British 
bayonet that his friend had 
given him, stuck it naked into 
his belt, lowered himself into the dusky 
shadows of the bushes. Faint crackles, 
as of some big marauding animal marked 
his descent to the path. Jungle silence 
closed down like a softly darkening lid. 
The day noises began to still; parrots 
squawked sleepily; far away white-faced 
gibbons hoo-hoo’ed their bedtime song. 
The path was a pale crooked ribbon in 
the dusk. 

Feet pattered along it, a dim shape 
running to catch up with the rest. An¬ 
other shape, long and darkly blurred, 
projected itself from the higher bank, as 
a leopard leaps from its hiding upon its 
unsuspecting kill. It hit the other run¬ 
ning shape at shoulder height, took it in 
the weight of its leap, crashed on into 
the underbrush of the lower hill. 

Pent-up tenseness broke from Grant 
in a choked squeak before he covered his 
mouth with his hand. Below the path 
was a silence as sudden as when a 
leopard has luckily broken its victim’s 
neck with the first flying wrench. 

Then a single long black shadow flitted 
across the path, merged into the higher 
bank. Again silence. Till a nocturnal 
hyrax high in its teak top suddenly 
screamed like an unhappy ghost. A por¬ 
cupine came out of its rotted log and 
ambled down the hillside making as 
much noise as a bear. Then voices, 
grunting monosyllables, hurrying. Grant 
couldn’t see how many; he could see only 
the round spot of a bobbing flashlight. 
His throat closed tight till he couldn’t 
breathe. He could only listen. He heard 
a thud of bodies, grunts, a half shout; 
the flashlight spun a wide dizzy arc, 
blinked out. Straining noises. More 
grunts. An •w-u-ugh. Threshing limbs. 
Silence. 

A long silence. A dreadful waiting of 
black ignorance. No more pattering 
feet. No sound. The hyrax again, an¬ 
swered by a lost soul farther away. A 
light! A thing that moved with the 
speed of an airplane, its distance quite 
incomputable against the empty night; 
and it buzzed. It swooped suddenly close 
over the path and zoomed skimming the 
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hillside, its illusion so startling that 
Grant shrank and flung his arms over his 
head before his mind adjusted itself. It 
was only a great lampyrid beetle that 
carried twin head- and tail-light for all 
the world like a plane. 

Then a faint crackling right below the 
ledge that lifted Grant’s stomach into his 
throat and Tolan’s dissatisfied voice. 

“Only three of ’em all told.” And after 
another silence: “Not enough.” 

“You mean,” Grant chilled to a pos¬ 
sibility that might leave him and his 


He projected himself 
from the higher bank 
as a leopard leaps upon 
its unsuspecting kill 


companion frightfully alone in an en¬ 
vironment of which they knew nothing, 
“you think there may be more coming?” 

“Stragglers? Not now, I guess, 
mean, the way I figure it, for a man like 
Jack was, three don’t begin to pay the 
bill. No more tonight, hardly. But no 
campfire all the same, just in case.” 

■ A CHILL, white, foot-hill 
morning. Only green islands 
humping out of a mist that 
heaved and swirled above 
mysterious unseen impulses, the whole 
world whispering a soft wet drip that 
fell from the leaves like rain, the air as 
exhilarating as tangy wine—and Long 
Tolan hugging his knees, frowning at his 
very nearly inert freight moaning and 
creaking out of their exhaustion. He 
said: “You uns can’t do any more 
mountain climbing and that’s no bad bet. 
Any hope you had of makin’ Upper Bur¬ 
ma, forget it.” 

They could only look at him. He read 
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their expressions and savagely he said: 
“Aw, shake it off. He took my promise 
to see you through.” He scowled criti¬ 
cally at Wade. “This’n’ll never hoist his 
little weight over next hill.” He shifted 
his scowl over the far spreading archi¬ 
pelago that dwindled away to the west 
till the last little islet disappeared be¬ 
neath the white sea, leaving only tall 
bamboos dipping like taut fish poles. 
Then ruminatively to himself: “Holdin* 
to down grades now— Might make 
along valley’s edges and likely keep hid 
o’ Japs.” He put it bluntly to Grant: 
“Can you all walk on the flat?” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Grant, his whole 
plump face lighting like a man’s from 
whom torture has been removed. “Level 
ground would be all right. It’s just that 
we’re not used to mountain climbing.” 

“Hnr-rh! How much you ever walked 
on the flat with your own two feet? I 
mean at one stretch? I mean, since 
school age? Five, ten city blocks? And 
the flat—” Tolan’s eyes swung back 
over the white western horizon to stare 
at it as though he could look through to 
the sea’s bottom. “The flat, like I said, is 
purely despiteful. Like all that I said— 
and there’s Burman villages too.” He 
shrugged his eyebrows out of theirscowl. 
“But it’s flats or nothing. Well—here’s 
hoping.” 

In moody anxiety he set to rolling 
blankets. Suddenly he asked: “Either 
o’ you uns shoot a rifle? I got three ex¬ 
tras.” 

Grant was diffident after the blunt 
dissection of his walking prowess. “I shot 
a twenty-two as a youngster.” 

“Hnr-rh!” Tolan looked at Wade, 
haggardly unrested after the night’s 
sleep. “Reckon I’d better carry one ex¬ 
tra—if I have to shuck some grub for it. 
Well, let’s get crawlin’ along.” 

It took two days of downhill crawling 
to get out of the foot-hills, and the flat 
country then was all that Tolan had said 
of it. A month yet to the rainy season; 
the dead calm days before the mon¬ 
soon; the heat at its lower Burmese best. 
The yellow clay dust of the Irrawaddy 
Valley floated as lightly as the mountain 
mists, gritted between their teeth, 
gummed their eyes, rolled pellets under 
their tongues. Long Tolan helped Wade 


along like a wounded man. Grant, 
stronger, couldn’t lift his feet to the step; 
he sloughed along through the dust and 
it rose in hot billows about him. 

“A lot softer ’n city streets,” Tolan 
panted, but there was no grin on his fa'ce 
to accompany the jibe. He propped 
Wade up in a niche between the but¬ 
tressed roots of a vast podocarpus tree 
and drew Grant aside. He hawked dry¬ 
ly to find moisture for speech. 

“The puny un’s just about done out,” 
he told Grant bluntly. “What’s he got, 
a bad heart?” 

Grant was glad of the respite to sink 
down on a root. “I’m afraid so.” He 
kept his eyes closed to the glare. “Of 
course we never expected to find our¬ 
selves trapped like this. Nobody be¬ 
lieved such a fast enemy advance could 
ever happen.” 

“Ye-e-eh! Another old British cus¬ 
tom,” Tolan rasped. “All they ever fight 
with is guts, and this time just guts ain’t 
enough. So you’re here. And I’m telling 
you this: That’n can’t make any farther 
and there’s no maybes to it. So let’s 
hear how you figure it out.” 

GRANT, dead-eyed, gummed 
with grime, could only blink 
iyflrer stickily at him. The best he 
had to offer was the age-old 
instinct of civilized man in distress in 
the safe and sane home country where 
the neighbor is near and normally hu¬ 
manitarian. “Couldn’t we—you—get 
help somewhere—somehow?” 

“Help?” Tolan stood wide-legged over 
the man as though he could shake him 
for his silliness. His exasperation at 
sheer uselessness flared out. “How do I 
know how long it’d take me to get help? 
Or what other garrisons the Japs have 
wiped out ’cause the Britishers had only 
six months warning to get ready? Sure 
I can get out of here. I can dodge my 
way around—somehow—’n get to help; 
and I c’ld maybe even persuade it to 
fight around out to here to pick up just 
two fellers when it’s got a war on its 
hands and men like Jack O’Day are dy¬ 
ing ’cause they couldn’t send him help.” 

Grant blinked at him, gray-faced. 

“Sure I c’d maybe do all that. But—” 
His fury dropped to the chilling con- 
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sideration of unpleasant fact. He said it 
softly: “How long d’you figure all that 
would take me? A week? Two weeks? 
Skulkin’ around back jungles lookin’ for 
an unconquered spot?” And still more 
deadly softly: “And how long—d’you 
figure—you’d last out, alone in this front 
suite o’ hell’s hotel? If no tiger’d smell 
you out? Or worse, Burman natives? 
How long, mister? You guess it. ’N as 
for him—” He frowned over towards 
Wade, inert and oblivious amongst the 
roots. 

Grant let his swollen eyes close again 
on that picture. He sat very still. Then 
he repeated the incentive that was the 
prime mover of his every action. 

“My report is very important. So—” 
His voice stuck there and Tolan finished 
it for him. 

“So they picked you to get it.” He 
was not being intentionally insulting to 
a helpless man. He was, rather, in a 
perpetual daze about the helplessness of 
the kind of man they picked. “Damn, I 
got to suppose there’s a right smart o’ 
things city fellers learn that’s some use¬ 
ful, but they’d sure ought to learn where 
the use ain’t.” 


“So—” Grant’s voice came strongly 
now. His effort to hold his eyes sternly 
on Tolan contorted his face. “Iam mak¬ 
ing you a proposition—I am giving you 
an order.” 

“You? Order me?” The whole of Tol- 
an’s hereditary individualism stared 
from him. 

“Let me finish, please. My report 
deals with joint defense and American 
cooperation. It is very important to our 
country. Therefore—you will carry it 
with you. You will win your way to its 
safe delivery to some person in authority 
who will know where to forward it. If 
you can then return with help—in time 
—I shall be grateful. If not—” The 
painful eyes closed down again. 

Long Tolan stared down at the man. 
Slowly his frown came to narrow down 
his eyes, passed on slowly to pinch his 
lips in a tight line, his head slowly nod- 

Then, “Ye-eh!” he breathed. “Guts, 
like I said. Maybe that’s what they 
picked you for.” He looked away to 
Wade’s ' snug nest amongst the giant 


roots. His teeth came to bite on his 
lower lip. His scowl was ferocious, slow¬ 
ly passing from the nest to the scrub 
jungle landscape. 

He swore the exasperation of a strong 
man at futility and then a fierce energy 
of decision surged through his rumina¬ 
tion. 

Tolan lifted Grant by the arm. He 
was savage about every infantile thing 
he had to do. 

“Now look, mister. I’m giving orders. 
You set here with your Wade, snug and 
hid. The roots protect you, exceptin’ 
straight out front. Here’s your Jap rifle. 
It loads here, see? You cock it pullin’ 
back this bolt, so—and damme if those 
slick yellows haven’t got an automatic 
safety—this gadget, see? You thumb it 
forward to shoot—like this. Is that much 
clear? All right.” 

He was stuffing blankets behind 
Grant’s back, under Wade’s supine limp¬ 


ness. 

Grant let it all happen with the 
silent resignation of a man whose in¬ 
herent patriotism had made up his mind 
to sacrifice bis lesser personal safety for 
the greater need. He nodded only auto¬ 
matically to Tolan’s brusque instruc¬ 
tions. 

“So listen then. Anything moves out 
front, you shoot it—or at it. Beast or 
man, you take no chances. Keep shoot- 
in’ as long as your shoulder holds out— 
which’ll be about three clips, as you’ll 
know when you try it. Anyway, here’s 
their shell pouches; I brought ’em all 
along.” 

He showed Grant how to extract and 
load the Mauser-type clips, like teach¬ 
ing a child a new art. 

“Got it all? All right. Feed this’n 
water; ’n watch for cuttin’ your fingers 
when you open a can of anything with 
the bayonet. But cold. No smoke. No 
move. You’re downy buck tails an’ you 
set close to ground. Understand? All 
right then. I’ll be back—if the luck 
holds. Which, if your story’s as impor¬ 
tant to Uncle Sam as you say, it may 
do.” 


He dodged away between the clumps 
of thorny scrub, loping incredibly strong¬ 
ly through the dust that rose in smoke 
behind him like a locomotive. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE NIPS 

GRANT nearly shot him 
when he came back. Expect¬ 
ing a slowly cumulative ex¬ 
haustion of days, he saw some¬ 
thing move before his bloodshot vision 
before the sun had raised the landscape 
to a mild cooking heat and he manfully 
up and shot at it. 

Tolan’s voice yelled at him—but 
bright silk Burman gaungbaungs flashed 
between the scrubby tree stems. The 
natives came sullenly forward, four of 
them. It seemed that Tolan’s scowl had 
transferred itself to their faces, for his 
own was extraordinarily cheerful. 

“The luck held,” he grinned, “and 
here’s the help. So now you hold your 
gun on ’em while I get busy.” 

He gabbled jerky Burman words at 
them. They hunkered down to sit on 
their own feet in the attitude that their 
own kings had taught them to denote 
respect. Their eyes rolled towards 
Grant’s ineffective rifle. Tolan gabbled 
some more. He must have lied fright¬ 
fully, for the men subsided to cowed 
resignation. 

With the four Burmans Tolan had ac¬ 
quired a dah, a most useful weapon with 
which and some string a native expert 
builds his house. Tolan was not that 
expert, but the work he had in hand re¬ 
quired no skill, only sweat. He cut a 
pair of straight saplings and trimmed 
them down to bare poles. He was al¬ 
ready well caked with smoky grime from 
his journey, and now the sweat from un¬ 
der his mushroom-shaped hat made lit¬ 
tle white paths down his face. 

Grant looked uncomfortable in his 
shade. He suggested quite humbly: “I 
hesitate to butt in on your efficiency. But 
you’ll be wearing yourself out there; 
and we, Wade and I, couldn’t nurse you 
along then. Why not let the natives do 
whatever it is?” 

Tolan wiped the drops from his brow 
with his wrist and grinned at him over 
his work. 

“Ever see a Burman throw a dah? 
They’ll cut you in halves. And they’ll 
have their plenty to do in a little while.” 


Grant looked at the “help” with a re¬ 
spect more sincere than their attitude. 

“Oh! They’re rebels? I suppose then 
we’ll have to watch them?” 

Tolan grunted and his quick-moving 
hands paused over their work while his 
concentration diverted itself to a view¬ 
point that had always seemed to him to 
be peculiarly biased and the cause of so 
much trouble, including his own. 

“Rebels, eh? So the Britishers say. 
Traitors an’ all that. But if you could 
talk with them, they’d tell you they was 
patriots grabbin’ at the chance to win 
back their freedom that the British 
wouldn’t give ’em. Same’s those Polacks 
an’ Slovaks that kick out from under 
the Heinie hoof.” 

Grant blinked at him, puzzled over 
that other side of the question. 

“Ye-eh! Rebels,” Tolan said dryly. 
“Seems to me a rebel depends on just 
who’s up top givin’ the orders. In this 
case,” his teeth closed down so that the 
words were sibilant through them, “I’m 
givin’ the orders. So—you saying your 
report was important to Uncle Sam—I 
had to bully these lads along some.” 

“Oh!” Grant’s acid tone implied that 
he did not know whether he quite liked 
that line of reasoning. “Passing the 
buck on to higher authority, eh?” 

Tolan was tying blanket corners to 
crosspieces, that he had lashed to his 
poles. He looked up to hold Grant’s 
eyes. “Be you higher authority?” 

Grant’s momentary flash of self-asser¬ 
tion flickered out under the reminder of 
his demonstrated ineffectuality. 

“I pass no buck,” Tolan stated with 
finality. “What I did—what I’m doing, 
is on my own.” 

A grim something seemed to underlie 
that hint of whatever drastic thing that 
masterless man might have done to com¬ 
pel four surly men who were out in full 
resistance to white man domination to 
come away with him. 

“Well, er— What did— How. . . .?” 

Tolan finished tying his improvised 
hammock. “Well, they wouldn’t listen 
to reason. So—” He commenced knot¬ 
ting blankets for another one. “I pure¬ 
ly had to set fire to their village and I 
conked these four strong lookers as they 
ran around.” 
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“Good God! You— They’ll be sav¬ 
age for revenge!” 

“Mister,” said Long Tolan, “what you 
said a whiles back sorta convinced me 
that your report was plumb important 
to Uncle Sam. Or did you know any 
other way o’ gettin’ you out o’ here 
alive—perhaps?” 

Grant was silent. Tolan’s hard grin 
came out. 

“And here’s the puny unable to sit up 
an’ take notice. The luck’s holdin’. Let’s 
get goin’.” 

He gabbled at the Burmans. Each 
took up one end of a pole on their shoul¬ 
ders. He invited Grant and Wade to 
their swinging transport; he slashed a 
palm frond for each one as a fan. The 
sturdy Burmans made a pretense of 
groaning at their weight. Tolan grinned. 

“Givin’ ’em a taste of what the Japs’ll 
hand out after they’re freed ’em from the 
white man yoke. Thwa ba, Lu gyi! Git 
movin’.” 

The inert freight transport shuffled 
along. The dust smoked behind them 
like a railway train. Tolan coughed along 
in it, herding them. 

THEY camped in the merciful 
shelter of a mango tope 
amongst empty huts where 
there had once been people, 
the sun slanting a lowering red-hot ball 
on their faces. 

“Do you think—” Grant looked anx¬ 
iously about at the overgrown yards be¬ 
hind their little bamboo fences that were 
still in good repair. “Is a place like this 
safe? Nobody will suddenly return?” 

“A place like this is the only place.” 
Tolan croaked his reply. “There’ll be a 
well and if I can’t get this plains country 
muck an’ sweat outen my hide I’ll pure¬ 
ly strangle. Water’s likely safe enough 
by now.” 

“What do you mean, ‘by now’?” Grant 
had all the hygiene-conscious American’s 
quick horror of water other than spar¬ 
kling through pipes from a chlorinated 
reservoir. 

Tolan pointed with his head. “That 
clay Buddha, face turned away from the 
doorway in his little pagoda, means they 
up and lit out account of cholera, or 
maybe bubonic. There’s villages like 


this all over the flatlands,” he said. 

Grant’s eyes, after his rest in the ham¬ 
mock, were able to open wide. They 
did so on Tolan’s callous acceptance of 
conditions in the hateful plain country. 
After a while he said: “We are heading 
west, aren’t we?” 

Tolan’s voice was sour at the re¬ 
minder. 

“So what?” 

“Well, I mean—you were saying 
that—” 

“Thayetmyo,” Tolan told him wearily, 
“is the only chance. You uns not able to 
hold to mountain country, Jap column 
swarmin’ up the valley, already ahead 
of us, what hope we got to make north? 
But there’s just a chance for Thayetmyo 
on the river where the British gunboats 
have maybe held out.” 

“Well, er—I mean about—” 

Tolan’s irritation flared out at him. 
“Aw, forget it, will you? He got my 
promise to deliver you safe. So then 
shut up about it.” And after a morose 
contemplation of the sun’s haze-magni¬ 
fied disk: “What you uns got to worry 
about is we don’t run into Jap supply 
units trickling along after the rest.” His 
dust-reddened eyes turned to frown to¬ 
wards Wade. “And about him. He ought 
to be pickin’ up better, rested an’ all. 
Reckon you better see what you can 
feed into him. I got to go peel down an’ 
dip me a sluice out that well, pure or 
poison, else I’m due to choke.” 

Grant’s popping eyes softened down 
to anxiety. “Yes,” he said. “Yes, of 
course. I should have thought of it. 
Only you—sort of indestructible— Let 
me see what I can do about getting to¬ 
gether a meal; and after your wash you’d 
better turn in for a good night’s rest. 
Even you can’t keep this sort of thing 
up.” 

Tolan grinned at him, tolerantly 
amused, as a teacher might at a pupil in 
whom he has discovered willingness if 
not aptitude. 

“Are you figuring, son”—Grant was 
half as old again as he was—“to set up 
an’ be sure-fire sure that your porters 
won’t get a chance to remember they’re 
savage for revenge?” 

Grant shrank into his accustomed 
silence. This man was always putting 
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such simply direct questions to him for 
which he had no answers. But Grant 
found an answer to this one. He sort of 
exploded into it. 

“By God!” A thought that had been 
stubbornly resistant to birth burst at last 
into conviction. “When I get back home 
I’ll do something about it. I’ll go to a 
gym to harden up. I’ll take up walking 
—or golf, or something.” And his pride 
of position had to save face that had 
been exposed by his emotion. “At that, 
I’m no worse than millions in the same 
sort of job in Washington—or in any 
similar city.” 

Tolan’s cold irony of disapproval 
could thaw out under the warm balm of 
contrition and the desire to make 
amends. He gave the best he could for 
the city life. 

“I reckon you all make a pretty sight 
o’ money in the city, though. More to a 
year ’n a man like me’ll likely see in a 
life-time.” 

Grant made more in a week. But he 
didn’t intrude that as an item of face 
saving. He proceeded with his promise 
of regeneration. 

“I tell you, when I get back—” He 
saw Tolan’s smile, wearily twisted, and 
his eagerness shivered away from him 
in that hot evening. “You are thinking, 
if we get back, isn’t that it?” 

Tolan nodded slowly, his eyes once 
again gazing out into the quickly en¬ 
croaching gloom, seeing nothing. After 
a long while he said: “Another good 
day, drivin’ ’em till they drop, might 
make it—if the luck holds.” 

THE luck did not—could not; 
even for a man who made his 
luck as he went along. It was 
a bare halfway through that 
day when they ran into the Jap forag¬ 
ing squad. They ought not to have been 
caught so unawares; only that Long 
Tolan, perforce bringing up the rear to 
herd his kidnaped porters along, could 
not go scouting out in front. And the 
keen edge of his senses was dulled by the 
sheer weariness that was building up 
poison in his system. 

They were emerging out of a nullah, 
one of the myriad little erosion gullies 
that crisscrossed the plain in every direc¬ 


tion, all finally merging into bigger nul¬ 
lahs that eventually reached the great 
river. Tolan chose them whenever their 
direction seemed favorable for the very 
reason that they offered concealment and 
the scouring of the monsoon rains kept 
them free of scrub growth. 

The leading hammock, Grant’s, was 
just topping the edge, Tolan himself be¬ 
low the grade, when a surprised challenge 
came. The Burmans let out a babble of 
yells, half of fierce joy at rescue, half of 
fear at being caught unarmed in a fight. 
Fear was the more correct reaction—for 
the challenger, without waiting for re¬ 
ply or whether friend or foe, fired at the 
first thing he saw. 

Tolan woke out of his weariness all 
running. He shoved past Wade’s ham¬ 
mock, sending the porters staggering, 
reached where he could see over the edge 
—and saw a little yellow man running 
forward, shouting unintelligible com¬ 
mands that could mean nothing other 
than halt and hands up. 

Tolan halted, and brought his rifle up 
instinctively. The yellow man pitched 
and rolled like a rabbit. Without know¬ 
ing that he looked, Tolan saw on the one 
side, Grant hobbling down towards him; 
on the other, the Burmans scuttling, 
bending unnecessarily low, down the 
nullah the way they had come; out 
front, some little distance yet, more yel¬ 
low men running forward amongst the 
scrubby mimosa stems. 

His next fast shot dropped the nearest 
incautious one and reminded the others 
to find what sparse cover they could. 

And the next surprise was Grant at his 
side, fumbling with his Japanese rifle. 
Wade, lower down, still lay enveloped in 
the blankets of his hammock. Grant 
had remembered at least how to keep 
loading and shooting his gun, and that 
was just what he did. 

CHAPTER V 
SIX years’ leave 

S COURAGE is a quality that 
a man has or has not. That 
he was one who had it, Grant 
had already demonstrated and 
he was woefully demonstrating now that 
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he was also one of the many millions 
who have not the cold control of nerve 
to sight their shots when somebody else 
is shooting at them. In a mad fury of 
excitement he was pumping shots at 
nothing more vulnerable than the gen¬ 
eral direction and Tolan was astounded 
to hear him cussing a muttered stream 
of irrelevant nothings. 

“Easy, son, easy!” Tolan was peering 
over the nullah’s edge as warily as a 
leopard watching distant prey. “That’s 
the way, last war, it took forty thousand 
bullets, so tell, to kill one man. Watch 
how to do. See that monkey face lookin’ 
out behind the crooked padouk stem? 
Ss-sso!” 

He whispered it to the soft press of 
his trigger. Spasmodic hands from be¬ 
hind the tree threw away a rifle; the 
face rasped down the trunk. 

Grant yelled: “By God, that’s telling 

the-! I wish I could shoot like—” 

He blazed away a shot, Tolan didn’t 
know at what. 

“Better join up in a rifle club along 
with your golf—when you get back.” 
The normal defiance of a fighting man 
in his fight stressed the when, in place of 
the former if. “It can be learned, I’ve 
heard say; though for myself, Grampap- 
py Asa always said us Hatfields are born 
with a rifle in the bed.” He was thinly 
grinning. “And the luck’s holdin’ at that. 
This gully’s as good a trench as any ever 
dug under general’s orders.” 

He fired again. Somebody must have 
been hit, for a grunt was followed by a 
locomotive shrill of squeals and a little 
red pig ran shrieking off amongst the 
bushes. 

“Ye-eh! A foraging party,” Tolan 
breathed. “Means there won’t be so 
many of ’em.” 

Shots came from scattered points in 
bursts; individuals pumping their maga¬ 
zines with all the frenzy of hurriedly 
trained troops. Tolan grunted his form¬ 
er appraisal: “Farm hands. Rice plant¬ 
ers. Lucky the jungle fighters that 
learned in Malaya must be pushin’ along 
with the advancin’ column.” 

Dust exploded into little geysers. Sand 
stung their faces snuggled low over their 
trench edge. Grant ducked to the heart¬ 
stopping z-z-zing of a richocheting bullet. 


“These boys,” Tolan coughed, “don’t 
know just how thick a tree hides all of 
’em. See that shoulder? Ss-sso, gun. 
You teach it.” 

Grant fired, yelled mad exultation. “I 
got one! By Jesus, I’m sure I got one!” 

Somebody from out front fired. Tol- 
an’s left arm flung away from him. He 
cursed sibilantly through hard-bitten 
teeth, meaning every word of it. He was 
able to recover his arm and control his 
gun again. Somebody out there yelled. 

“This borrowed Britisher gun,” Tolan 
gritted sand between his teeth, “ain’t 
so bad, though those monkeys stole a 
better, jumpin’ my camp.” 

Minutes passed. Tolan fired again at 
a threshing movement in a bush. “Think 
that’s one we’d already got.” More min¬ 
utes passed. No more shots. 

“Think that’s likely the lot. Or the 
rest have run. Anyway, here’s a breath¬ 
in’ spell.” Tolan jerked out his shirt, 
tore the tail. “You’ll have to tie my arm 
here. It burned all the way through an’ 
the luck’s holdin’—Hey! D’you stop 
one with your leg there? How the devil 
an’ all?” 

Memory came back to Grant through 
his excitement and his face twisted with 
his sudden realization of pain. 

“That very first shot. I was in the 
hammock.” 

“The devil!” Tolan tore the pants leg 
all the way up to the thigh. Blood still 
oozed gummily from a tight little hole. 
Tolan quickly twisted the limb to look on 
the other side. His breath hissed be¬ 
tween tongue and teeth. 

“Only one hole! The very devil an’ 
all!” He was swearing as fluently as 
Grant during the fight, his fingers flying 
with a savage speed to wad a stone into 
his strip of shirt and tie it over the 
wound. “This is a sonova break. Well, 
ou can stand on it anyway and you’ll 
ave to walk. We gotta get from here. 
That shootin’ ’ll bring others like car¬ 
cass flies.” 

“I’ll—manage.” Grant winced. 

“You’ll good an’ damn well have to. 
'If Wade can only keep up—” He looked 
down the gully to the other tumbled 
hammock. “Hell, he’d oughta be crawled 
out o’ that by now.” He ran to unroll 
the bundle. 
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“Eh-h-h!” His swearing stopped in be¬ 
wilderment. “He couldn’t ha’ been hit 
by anything down here.” Grant was at 
his shoulder, staring, his face whiter 
than at any twinge over his painful 
wound. 

“Guess his heart,” Tolan was rolling 
the bundle up again, “or whatever all 
he had, just gave out on him.” He 
jerked to tear a strip from the blanket, 
stood up savagely alive to the immedi¬ 
ate need. 

“No time for digging. We got to 
move! Here, take a turn round my arm 
with this. C’mon! Not down gully. The 
Burmans went that way ’n they could 
bushwhack us, rollin’ rocks. We’ll have 
to take our chance over the top and run 
your damnedest.” 

THE luck, badly battered, 
still held together. No bullets 
came. They got away from 
that danger spot and they 
contrived to make some distance from 
it. Their own dust hid them as much as 
did the sparse mimosa scrub. 

Till Grant sagged down on a thick 
low branch, careless of its thorns. 

“Just a mite of rest.” His teeth were 
tight over his lower lip. “Just a half- 
hour, and I’ll be able to go on.” 

“Not a half-minute,” Tolan grated. 
“Stiffen up and we’re stuck. C’mon! 
Hup!” 

He lifted Grant, an arm over his 
shoulder. Together they lurched along 
like a drunken pair, their minds equally 
hazy in their dust fog. 

A root tripped both at once. Tolan 
sprawled face down; his huge panting 
blew little dust spirals before he could 
roll over onto his back. He lay so, rasp¬ 
ing out of a dry throat—for more than 
half a minute. For perhaps half an hour 
before a mounting rage at his own weak¬ 
ness drove some of its surplus energy 
into his limbs. 

He sat up. Through bleary half-closed 
eyes he took in the landscape. To swal¬ 
low was a dry impossibility. He chewed 
on dust till he could spit. 

“Blasted plains country! Shrivels a 
man purely puny! An’ the blasted dust 
advertises our goin’ like a train.” He 
shook Grant out of a wheezy stupor. 


“C’mon. Look. Trees are showin’ green¬ 
er. Means water. Likely the jheel 
swamps this side o’ Thayetmyo.” 

Grant struggled up and immediately 
dropped, his wound stiff in numbness, 
the other leg that he had been favoring 
knotted in cramp. His face was twisted 
with the agony of it and the knowledge 
that he had reached as far as ever he 
would go. He lay back sweating till the 
cramp slowly let go. When he could 
speak again through his gritted teeth 
he reverted again to a proposal he had 
made once before in circumstances not 
one tenth as desperate. 

“It’s my report that—matters. You 
can still—make it—alone. So—for 
Uncle’s sake—” Pain and helplessness 
surged to rage. “Go on, god damn you! 
Don’t gape at me! Take it and—get 
away quick! And thanks—buddy.” 

Tolan remained gaping, too ex¬ 
hausted himself to let his old anger flare 
at the suggestion. But he had the same 
answer for it. 

“Damn to yourself. Jack O’Day took 
mountain promise I’d deliver the goods. 
I’m rested up—and there’s piggy back 
yet.” 

Grant fretted at him. “You lie, you’re 
not rested. And you can’t carry me. 
You couldn’t hold me to your back with 
your wounded arm, not for ten minutes. 
Take the report and get away.” 

Tolan mustered a grin as hollow as a 
skull. “Reckon you city fellers maybe 
never had to tote cord wood.” 

Stiffly he took off his pants, leaving 
himself scant in his torn shirt. He 
knotted the legs to make a wide sling, 
adjusted it like a seat under Grant. 
“You’ll have to manage and hop up 
yourself. Once I’d get down, I’d never 
hoist you. But up an’ got set, I can 
tump line.” 

f i | SOMEHOW, staggering, claw- 
ing at branches with their 
fePfaP hands, the maneuver was ac- 

-1 complished. Grant clung to 

Tolan’s back, his arms over his shoul¬ 
ders, the sling under his seat and passing 
over Tolan’s forehead. Stiff-necked, 
stiff-legged, Tolan staggered away, 
ankle-deep through the dust, lurching 
into thorny twigs, bumping into trees. 
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He knew he had reached the jheel 
swamp when he fell into it. Its scummy 
lukewarmness shocked him like a cool 
mountain spring. He rolled over in it, 
gasping. His mouth at surface level, he 
drank heavenly slime with great noisy 
suckings. His pores soaked it up. 

Presently it seeped into his senses that 
there had been somebody else with him. 
He looked around and saw that Grant 
had somehow fallen from his back and 
still lay on the bank. His mind hated 
the thought of bestirring energy to get 
out of his bath; but he dragged Grant in, 
wondering dully whether he might be 
dead and not very much caring. 

Grant came back out of a parched 
limbo very close to death. He mumbled: 
“Is this the river? Have we made it?” 

"Jheel,” Tolan mumbled back. “Make 
it if—luck holds—’Cle Sam’s luck— 
’mportant message—” 

An Irrawaddy jheel is a long shallow 
swamp, miles long, not nearly so wide. 
It was once an old bed of the river, often 
enough still connected by oozy channels. 

Long Tolan didn’t know how he trav¬ 
ersed it. The only consistent impulse 
in his mind was that it had to be trav¬ 
ersed. He couldn’t rightly remember 
why. And suffusing itself around and 
over that necessity was a vague grate¬ 
fulness that he didn’t have to carry any¬ 
thing on his back. Its weight water¬ 
borne, he could drag it, and, at that, its 
arms and legs seemed viciously, wilfully, 
to entangle themselves in all manner of 
dead and drowned slime and drag it 
monstrously trailing behind. He thought 
dreamily that perhaps at times he swam 


and then at times he didn’t think at all. 
He would wake out of those times with 
his face in the water and breathing it 
chokingly into his lungs. He thought 
that for endless periods of time he 
sloughed along through the bottom ooze 
on his knees; he was unable to feel his 
feet; his left arm was dead. He thought 
he did have a right arm that was in some 
horrible manner glued to something he 
couldn’t let go of and he had to drag it 
with him forever. He thought he heard 
voices. He thought they sounded like 
American voices. He didn’t care. He 
thought nothing at all. 

HE THOUGHT he heard 
voices again and this time the 
thought persisted till it was 
actually so. Unwillingly he 
dragged his consciousness back from a 
luxury of clean smells and comfort and 
rest; and then he was awake and on an 
army camp cot and in a tent and the 
voice was saying: “You can’t hurt this 
one. He’s all scrap iron and wire.” 

Long Tolan opened his eyes and saw 
a man in a uniform with a white apron 
over it. The man smiled down at him. 
“Well, young fellow, how do you feel?” 

An anxiety took shape that had been 
impinging itself throughout the long 
luxury of rest. Tolan twisted his neck 
to look about the tent. The anxiety 
flamed to a fear. 

“That city feller? Did I have him? 
He had a mighty important— If I didn’t 
have him along, we got to go back an’ 
look for him ’n the swamp.” 

(Continued on page 124) 




THE TUB AND THE 
TORTOISE 


By 

WARD TANZER 



T HREE years ago, the sight of five 
hundred cases of French cham¬ 
pagne would have been common 
enough on the Consolidated Lines’ load¬ 
ing platform in Sydney harbor. In those 
days, Marseille wine exporters trans¬ 
shipped through the Australian port to 
points in French Oceania, and Consoli¬ 
dated freighters—such as the 9,000-ton 
Tropica on which the silent little man 
at my side and I had passenger reserva¬ 
tions—dropped off plenty on their Nou¬ 
mea-New Caledonia-Tahiti run. 

But this was the late fall of 1941. 
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For more than a year a Hitler-dominated 
France had failed to squeeze a drop of 
exports, champagne or otherwise, 
through Britain’s blockade. Wine impor¬ 
ters’ stocks down-under were pitiful. Re¬ 
tailers asked fabulous prices for the few 
bottles they’d hoarded. 

“Didn’t know there were five hundred 
dozen Mumm’s left south of the equa¬ 
tor,” I hazarded to the man beside me 
as the Tropica’s loading boom lowered 
over the cases. 

He said nothing, merely shifted his 
weight from one elbow to the other on 
the passengers’ rail. Through tortoise 
shell spectacles he stared dreamily at the 
champagne soaring skyward on its dol¬ 
lies . . . plummeting into the gloom of 
the hatch. Something about the sight 
seemed to throw a strange boyish expres¬ 
sion over his middle-aged features. 

When the last lot of wine was aboard 
and the “cast off” order had sounded, 
he turned suddenly, stuck out his hand 
and said: “My name’s Harry McNiel. 
What’s yours?” 

I gave it. His blue eyes flickered mo¬ 
mentarily. 

“We’ve handled some of those baulky 
marine motors you manufacture.” 

I smiled dutifully. “Are you Favors 
& McNiel?” I asked. F & M is an ex¬ 
porting partnership that makes so much 
money each year on San Francisco-Syd- 
ney trading operations it hurts. 

He nodded. “I’m the Australian end. 
You know Tubby Favors in San Fran¬ 
cisco?” 

“By reputation,” I answered, fighting 
back the smile that spreads on Bay 
folks’ faces whenever the sentimental 
old elephant’s name comes up. “Favors 
paying back in favor,” I added as fur¬ 
ther identification. 

McNiel swallowed, and what I’d swear 
to God were tears welled up in his eyes. 
He turned back to the rail, his thin 
shoulders sinking into the crisp folds 
of his expensive gray suit. I wondered 
if I’d put my foot into something. 

Pointing to the deck crew now bat¬ 
tening down the covers of the cham¬ 
pagne hatch, Harry McNiel said, “The 
Tub and a woman and I are slinging a 
party for the Honu islanders with that 
wine.” 


I guess my jaw fell. Even in the 
South Seas—where entertaining has a 
way of taking on unheard of forms— 
even there such a party was unimagin¬ 
able. Harry McNiel’s thin lips twisted 
into a fleeting half-grin. “How about 
dropping down to my cabin for a drink 
in ten minutes?” He seemed suddenly 
full of something. 

He left me still wondering if I’d heard 
right. A coral-reefed atoll northeast of 
Tahiti, Honu is peopled with a few hun¬ 
dred half-civilized kanakas who wouldn’t 
know champagne from needled soda pop, 
I’m sure. Since the price of tortoise shell 
fell following the decline of the spectacle 
fad in the States in 1925, Honu (mean¬ 
ing tortoise—the place crawls with big 
ones) has lapsed into obscurity. 

Sydney harbor was falling astern as 
I made my way to McNiel’s cabin. He 
had beer ready. “I don’t drink anything 
harder,” he explained. “0. K.?” 

We had one, two, three. 

Finally he asked, “D’you ever get sen¬ 
timental about the business you built?” 

I said yes. They tell me that artists 
confess affection for early works that 
mark the beginnings of careers. Why 
we creatures of commerce can’t cradle 
memories of business babyhoods, I don’t 
know. I said so. 

“You’ll do,” said Harry McNiel. 

Ten minutes later he was into his 
story, his words tumbling out as though 
they’d been waiting years for release. 

THERE was nothing in his 
birth and early childhood, 
McNiel said, to predict the 
three nightmare years which, 
in a way, the champagne was to com¬ 
memorate, years aboard a rotten hulk 
of a schooner twisting around coral reefs 
in the Dangerous Archipelago. 

“I was born,” he said, “in Tahiti of 
an American missionary couple who 
were set on sending me and my sister, 
Charlotte, to some school in the States, 
as soon as they could get the where¬ 
withal together. 

“Before anything was arranged—when 
I was fourteen and my sis nineteen— 
influenza took the matter in hand. Dur¬ 
ing the epidemic the two of us saw our 
folks’ bodies carted away to be burned 
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in one of the pyres that claimed a third 
of Tahiti’s population. 

“Following this, things got tough: 
missionaries don’t leave much money.” 

He and his sister, he said, were finally 
taken in by some Tahitian converts in 
the town of Papeete. Within a month’s 
time he was eating with his fingers na¬ 
tive fashion, hell-catting around at night, 
using the native lingo to the exclusion 
of English and French. 

How distressing such goings-on were 
to Charlotte can be guessed by the dras¬ 
tic step she took a few weeks later. She 
married to make a home for her brother; 
exchanged vows with a newcomer ten 
years older than herself who had left 
the States to direct his uncle’s trading 
house in Papeete, without management 
since the flu plague. 

Harry McNiel knew little about the 
big stranger—he was enormously ^eavy 
—other than that the man had been 
running salmon between Seattle and San 
Francisco. And that he drank little, an 
attribute which, in Papeete bridegrooms, 
is often more rare than physical beauty. 
Also, the huge stranger was kind, jolly, 
white. Already he’d showed an extra¬ 
ordinarily canny business head. And he 
worshipped the great-eyed beauty that 
was Harry’s sister. 

The lad remembered biting back 
tears at the ceremony, vowing someday 
to make it up to his gallant sis. 

They took a charming maw-thatched 
villa, the three of them, on the palm- 
bordered beach at Faaa, close enough to 
Papeete for the husband, far enough out 
for Harry to swim, spear fish and hunt 
wild goats. 

“Am I going too fast?” Harry McNiel 
asked. 

I said, “No, but where do the three 
years on the schooner come in?” 

McNiel drew a deep breath as if to 
fortify himself against some approach¬ 
ing unpleasantry. 

The first year, he said, was pretty 
close to heaven there in the niau villa. 
His brother-in-law was swell. The two 
of them sailed together; discussed the 
U.S. magazines that the man received 
regularly; Harry got a pony. What was 
more, the growing Harry saw his sister 
transform from a frantic girl into a con¬ 


tented woman deeply in love. On Harry’s 
sixteenth birthday a son was born. The 
brother-in-law stood drinks for the town 
of Papeete. 

“It seemed inconceivable at the time,” 
murmured Harry McNeil, “that Char¬ 
lotte would be leaving with the baby in 
a year. Things happen fast in Tahiti, 
though, once they get started.” 

He glossed over the details of the trou¬ 
ble, finished quoting a shrewd old trader 
in Papeete who had predicted a year 
before: “This Tubby Favors”—that was 
the brother-in-law’s name—“is too damn 
likeable and big-hearted to keep from 
goin’ under in Tahiti. Give him a year 
and he’ll be guzzlin’ worst than a 
kanaka.” 

With the vision of years, the old man 
had foreseen the dozens flocking around 
the genial Tub’s office each day insist¬ 
ing on buying—or being bought—an 
11 o’clock rum. Two, three, more before 
lunch. At first, spirits over business 
deals that wouldn’t jell without them. 
Later, liquor all afternoon anyway. 
More and more hours away from the 
office. It was the old story written 
again: “The less they drink above the 
equator, the more they take aboard 
below.” 

Had it not been for the brilliant trad¬ 
ing tactics employed by the Tub in 
earlier, sober days, his firm would have 
been bankrupt by the end of the sec¬ 
ond year. As it was, the creditors, 
headed by a German named Hermann 
Stoodt, were complaining. 

Conditions at home, as was to be 
expected, grew sorry. The Tub’s habit 
of breaking promises horrified his wife. 
He should have known her type wouldn’t 
take it indefinitely. 

One day there arrived the letter from 
Consolidated Lines’ San Francisco office 
addressed to Charlotte. With wonder¬ 
ment, Harry read that Consolidated 
fancied Mrs. Favors’ suggestion of estab¬ 
lishing a Tahiti-Tourist bureau in the 
States. When would she arrive to take 
over? They named a livable salary. 

“He’d go on forever, if I didn’t jerk 
him to his senses,” Charlotte had cried 
on Harry’s shoulder on sailing day. “I 
love him too much to stay. You under¬ 
stand?” She grasped his arm. “Help 
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him, Bub. You’re almost a man now. 
Maybe, between the two of us. . . 

Harry promised. And Charlotte fled 
into her cabin with her year-old son. 

“YOU’VE lively suspected by 
now,” Harry McNiel smiled, 
“what a serious-minded cuss 
I was in those days. Maybe 
being orphaned had a bit to do with it. 
Anyway, I was sick about the split-up, 
made up my mind I’d pull along with 
the Tub for awhile—try to straighten 
him up. 

“I didn’t know him so well in those 
days. . . .” 

Two weeks after Charlotte sailed, Jan¬ 
uary, 1920, the boom fell on the Favors 
Trading Co. That it was expected did 
little to lessen the blow. Certainly only 
a man reeling under the twin disgraces 
of losing his family and his business 
would have answered the call the fol¬ 
lowing day to Hermann Stoodt’s office. 
The German said he had a deal to make 
the Tub. 

Tahiti didn’t like Herr Stoodt’s deals, 
as a rule. 

“Come along, boy,” the Tub had 
mumbled to Harry that morning. The 
fat man bit his lip. “We’re partners, 
y’know.” 

They must have made a strange pic¬ 
ture in the office. In one corner sat the 
Tub, his bamboo cigarette holder 
adroop, his mammoth bulk dripping 
sweat in its linens. His eyes stared ahead 
like blank, brown marbles; his mouth 
twitched for the morning rum he’d been 
a week without. 

By the window slumped Harry, his 
red hair on end, his mouth set in a grim 
line of youthful suspicion. He’d heard 
stories about Herr Stoodt’s propositions. 

Behind the broad-topped desk jutted 
the prognathous face of the German 
trader-chemist. With typical Teutonic 
foresight Herr Stoodt often found means 
of employing one vocation to further the 
other. Certainly the man had made 
both fields pay in Tahiti. 

He approached the problem at hand 
with stinging delicacy. 

“In your present financial—and phys¬ 
ical—condition—” he hissed his s’s— 
“you’d welcome a chance to return to 


the sea, Favors, yes? A trawler captain 
you were, I believe, in America?” 

The Tub asked wearily, “What’ve 
you got?” 

“This.” The German slid a contract 
across the smooth desk top. It was the 
sort of agreement, Harry was to realize 
later, that only a sentimental man with 
things on his mind would have touched. 
Herr Stoodt, reader of men’s characters, 
had timed his contract with precision. 
He now said the right thing: “That con¬ 
tract will bring Mrs. Favors back.” 

The Tub closed his eyes. Harry 
squirmed. 

“In three years,” Herr Stoodt con¬ 
tinued, “my schooner will be yours. 
Easy installments. With it you can start 
building another trading business of 
your own.” 

“What’s it say, Tub?” asked Harry. 

The fat one was a thousand miles 
away. He answered mechanically, “Half 
the trading profits for skippering his 
schooner to the Archipelago. We pay 
a thousand francs a month on the boat 
for three years.” With effort, he focused 
his near-sighted eyes on the contract. 
“In case the cargo’s lost or damaged, 
we’re liable . . . eh?” He glanced at Herr 
Stoodt. 

The German nodded. “A small risk 
to take for one’s family’s sake.” 

“That ain’t fair,” Harry burst out. 
“None of the skippers hauling for you 
used to stand loss, Tub!” 

“Suppose I can’t make it good?” the 
Tub asked, ignoring Harry. His eyes 
shot longingly through the stuffy office’s 
windows to the cool Papeete lagoon. 

“I take it out in your services,” the 
German answered softly. 

Snapped Harry, “At what salary?” 

“To be determined later.” A trace of 
uneasiness crept into the German’s tiny 
blue eyes. He scanned the Tub’s stream¬ 
ing face. “The salary,” he stated per¬ 
emptorily, “will be fair.” 

Something in his eyes made Harry 
shout, “Fair, hell! They’ll be deck-hand 
wages.” 

“Is it a custom for American young,” 
Herr Stoodt shot out, “to interrupt 
their elders’ talk?” He turned back to 
the Tub. “Who else in town would give 
you . . . you ... a better deal?” 
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The Tub slumped forward like a man 
struck. With a shaking hand he 
scratched his name to the contract. He 
said, lumbering to the door, “You’re too 
young to sign, boy.” 

“It’s a damn gamble,” Harry cried 
when they reached the street. 

“Only thing I like about it,” mumbled 
the Tub miserably, turning into the 
Tahiti Cafe for the one beer he now 
rationed himself per day. “’N lay off 
that hell-and-damn talk, boy,” he added 
humbly. “What would your sister say?” 

GAMBLE the two of them 
did during 1919 and 1920. 
Harry apprehensively, hop¬ 
ing somehow to make good 
his promise to a deserving sister. 
For two tremulous years the two 
bucked the tricky waters between 
Tahiti and the Dangerous Archipelago 
in the auxiliary schooner Tiare, a loggy 
90-footer worth about half the number 
of installments Stoodt had demanded 
for her. They gambled cargoes on the 
dry rot in her after planking, during 
two years of hurricane-season storms 
through which the Tub somehow coaxed 
the groaning old girl. They gambled on 
the ascending weights of cargo that Herr 
Stoodt demanded more and more on 
outward trips; on the higher mountains 
of raw goods he exacted on her return. 
In time, the overloading of the Tiare 
became a topic along the Papeete quay. 
Favors’ luck would break some night 
off a Tuamotu island reef in a toerau 
wind. The schooner would waddle up 
on the coral and be splinters, two days 
later. 

“Why’n’t you kick to Stoodt?” Harry 
had asked the Tub once in desperation, 
when the Tiare’s water line was riding 
dangerously far beneath the water’s 
surface. 

The fat man had replied, “It’s his 
boat.” 

“Who’s got to make the cargo good, 
though?” Harry had lashed out. “Us, 
that’s who! And how? Working it out 
for Stoodt at slaves’ wages.” 

“Quit squawkin’,” the Tub had 
snorted. “Contract’s signed, isn’t it?” 

There was another worry burning its 
way into Harry’s consciousness those 


foreboding days. Worry that Herr 
Stoodt would go to even greater ex¬ 
tremes than overloading the Tiare, in 
the hope of jockeying the Tub into a 
hole out of which only Herr Stoodt could 
help him. 

The Tub was making the German 
too much money. 

Too often, under the circumstances, 
the fat man was showing his uncanny 
trading colors. As automatically as a 
setter scenting covey, the fat man sniffed 
deals. There was the trip on which he 
swapped copra for pearl shell on a hunch 
and tripled the take for the German 
when the Tiare returned to Papeete. He 
smelled the 1921 vanilla slump and side¬ 
stepped Herr Stoodt into the black car¬ 
rying phosphate from Magatea Island. 
When copra prices soared later in the 
year, the Tub already had deposited a 
three month’s inventory in the German’s 
Papeete warehouse. 

“How come you knew it was going 
up?” Harry had asked, half admiringly, 
half disapprovingly. 

The Tub had rolled his button of a 
nose. “U. S. magazines,” he answered 
quietly. Two of the four he read reg¬ 
ularly, Harry discovered, had featured 
articles late in ’20 on the sheen that 
coconut oil could achieve in women’s 
hair. 

“Stoodt’s going to like it less and less 
you getting the Tiare clear and setting 
yourself up in a rival business,” Harry 
had warned. 

The Tub commanded, “Stop fussin’.” 

Harry said no more. Each time they 
landed in Papeete another well-meaning 
trader said it for him: “You’re getting 
too smart for your own good, Tub.” 

The Tub laughed, always. 

“Anyway,” Harry had once made the 
mistake of saying, “Charlotte will come 
back, Tub, even if we have to drudge 
for Stoodt . . . long as you’ve stuck to 
one beer a day, the way you’re doing. 
That’s all—” 

“Except I don’t ask her,” the Tub 
had snapped. “Not till the Tiare’s ours. 
Not till I get a business going do I write 
her. Quit talkin’ about it.” 

Like a dream born in fever, this 
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increased. As the loads grew heavier, 
if anything, and the schooner more dif¬ 
ficult to handle. Some nights when a 
vicious toerau wind screamed through 
the Tiare’s rotten rigging and she wal¬ 
lowed like an overloaded cow near to 
the jaws of a Tuamotu coral reef, this 
vision would spring forth before his eyes 
in the harsh outlines of near reality. 
While a white-faced Tub at the helm 
wheedled gale and bucked current, 
Harry at the sheets more than once 
found himself praying—frantic supplica¬ 
tions phrased in the old Sunday-school 
speech of his childhood. 

There was a night he fell on his knees. 
Caught in the tail-end of a twister off 
the ugly mouth of Magatea Pass, the 
Tub’s skill failed for a time in the face 
of the odds. The sloppy Tiare neared, 
finally nudged the serried edge of the 
coral itself. There was a rasping sound 
as the port bilge keel scraped. The 
cargo shifted and groaned. 

Harry never knew, in that long mo¬ 
ment of screeching wind and roaring 
white water, how the Tiare pulled her¬ 
self about into the zigzag tack that shot 
her past the northern shoulder of the 
pass into the quieter waters of the 
lagoon. Luck or providence, that. With¬ 
out it, cargo, ship, dreams would have 
been chewed to bits within a few hours 
by the teeth of the coral. 

Herr Stoodt had smiled there on the 
Papeete quay when he heard about the 
Magatea shave. He said a strange thing. 

“Good thing you were full of rum, 
Favors,” he called hoarsely to the Tub 
on the moored Tiare —loudly enough for 
the boat’s crew as well as several quay 
loungers to hear. “You’d never have 
made it sober.” 

There was a tense moment of silence. 
Someone coughed. Then Harry shot out 
resentfully from his place at the aft 
hawser, “He ain’t had more’n a beer a 
day for three years and you know it.” 

“Quiet, boy,” the Tub had murmured, 
but a flicker of puzzled alarm crossed 
his face. With Harry he followed the 
German’s eyes to the coral cut on the 
Tiare’s port planking. 

“Stop worrying, boy,” the Tub had 
said as the trader-chemist turned away. 
“ ‘N quit sayin’ ain’t.” 


Harry shook his red head. He couldn’t 
sleep that night. 

IT WAS shortly after ten the 
following morning—four hours 
before scheduled loading time 
—that the dissension occurred 
aboard the moored Tiare. Not long 
after, Harry was ashore, racing toward 
Lovaina’s Hotel. The lad’s hair and 
eyes spit red and blue sparks in the 
bright Papeete sun. 

At a table on the veranda, the Tub 
set aside his batch of newly arrived 
U. S. magazines, rubbed his button of a 
nose reflectively and sighed. As Harry 
bounded up the steps, the fat one pulled 
at his beer and asked: “Stoodt kick you 
off the Tiare?” 

Harry’s sails spilled wind. “How’d 
you know he was loading her behind our 
backs?” 

The Tub rolled his brown eyes toward 
a tableful of traders on the far veranda. 
“The Heinie’s been pouring it aboard 
since eight, they told me. Only they 
can’t tell what the cargo is.” 

“It’s cases of some sort,” Harry an¬ 
swered. His voice rose. “Why don’t he 
want us to know what it is? You going 
to let him get away with it?” 

“Boat won’t be mine till two more 
trips.” The Tub’s great mouth tried to 
crack into a reassuring smile. “What 
you got in your hand there, boy?” 

Harry sank back in his chair, his har¬ 
assment subsiding into a sort of hopeless 
anguish. “But he’s cooking something, 
Tub.” he argued. “You ought to try 
to—” 

“You been readin’ too many story 
books.” The Tub’s eyes squinted near¬ 
sightedly over the veranda toward the 
thunderheads piling over the blue hills 
behind Papeete. A sliver of toerau ruf¬ 
fled the pages of his magazines, bowed 
the red blossoms of the hibiscus bushes. 
From nowhere, suddenly, came rain. 

“Supposing that rotten after planking 
starts giving tonight, Tub”—Harry’s 
eyes were pools of fear and worry— “be¬ 
cause Stoodt maybe loaded the cargo 
heavy aft on purpose?” 

“What you got there in your hand?” 
the Tub repeated. The rain now roared 
on the roof. 
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Harry sighed and slid two folded pa¬ 
pers across the table. “Stoodt give ’em 
to me when he booted me ashore.” 

“Gave,” corrected the Tub. 

“Gave.” 

One proved to be the ship’s cargo 
manifest. “Canned goods for Magatea,” 
murmured the Tub. 

“What’s the value?” 

“Fifty thousand francs.” 

Harry bit his lip. “It’ll take us ten 
years to make that good at Stoodt’s 
wages if anything happens.” 

“The Heinie got you leery, boy?” The 
Tub managed a smile and opened the 
second paper, a hand-inked chart. For 
an instant his smile froze. He looked 
nervously at the sky, rubbed his button 
nose in uncertain circles. Taking a bite 
on his bamboo cigarette holder, he 
straightened up in his chair, folded both 
papers into his wallet. 

“What else you got, boy?” he asked, 
pointing to a letter Harry held under 
his freckled hands. 

The young man spoke hollowly: “She 
says she—well—cries every night she’s 
so happy you’ve straightened up—” 

The Tub wiped some rain from his 
eyes. “What else?” 

“She’s ready to come back,” Harry 
said. “Why’re you waiting until you 
own the Tiare, Tub? With Stoodt act¬ 
ing up the way he is?” His voice pled. 

“Wise up, boy,” the Tub answered 
brusquely. “Come on. I got to send a 
cable before we sail. Stoodt ought to 
have the schooner loaded by now.” 

On the way out, they passed the table 
of traders. “Just heard Stoodt bought 
five hundred cases of rum from E. F. O. 
yesterday,” one of the men said. “May¬ 
be that’s what the Hare’s taking to 
Magatea.” 

“Nuhn-unh.” The Tub smiled. “He’d 
be afraid I’d drink it before we got 
there.” 

Guffaws sounded around the table. 
“Better sit down and get in training 
anyway. You’re three years out of 
practice.” The man grinned. 

“No thanks,” the Tub answered. He 
eyed the speaker searchingly. “It’ll have 
to be a real occasion, when I skid off. 
Ed,” he said abruptly, “where’d you get 
those new specs?” 


“The States. My wife says they’re 
going to be all the go soon—the rims.” 

“Might be gettin’ myself some some¬ 
day,” murmured the Tub. “S’long, 
boys.” 

Harry buttoned his pea jacket against 
the rush of wind and rain on the steps. 

MIDNIGHT found the Tiare 
careening a course through 
waters fifty miles northeast of 
Papeete. Since sundown the 
growing toerau had kneaded the sea into 
deeper and deeper troughs, higher crests 
of black water. Now the overburdened 
Tiare, groggy as a gorged sow, was tak¬ 
ing more than she missed over the nose. 
She yanked nastily at her helm. Vano, 
the Tahitian mate, braced his bare feet 
against the wheel block and with one 
arm wiped spray and rain from his un¬ 
happy face. Now and then his eyes 
glanced uneasily at the piling cumulus 
banking to the windward for more rain. 

Forward in the galley, Harry hesitated 
between mouthfuls of stew to ask: “Get 
an answer to your cable, Tub?” He 
shot an inquiring glance toward a yel¬ 
low message peeking out of the Tub’s 
pea jacket. 

“Just as we were castin’ off,” the fat 
man mumbled, bending lower over the 
magazine beside his stew bowl. “Did 
you ease the cargo off that weak after 
plankin’?” 

“Much as I could,” answered Harry. 
“While you were getting orders 
squawked at you from Stoodt before 
we sailed.” 

The schooner lurched into a swell. 
Both men grabbed their slopping stew 
dishes. Something tinkled aft. 

Harry glanced nervously to the pantry 
where Ah Ching, ship’s cook, was sharp¬ 
ening his knives. “Stoodt hint at what 
we’re loaded with?” he asked quietly. 

“Canned goods, he said.” 

Harry’s lip twisted. “The cases I 
shifted aft didn’t handle like canned 
goods. Besides, they always have a 
brand stamped on the case. These’re 
blank.” 

“Quit fussin’.” The Tub frowned. He 
closed his magazine. “ Tiare’s floatin’, 
isn’t she?” His brown, weather-beaten 
fingers drummed on the mess table. 
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The Tiare staggered. Harry’s dis¬ 
turbed eyes fastened on the spray-flecked 
galley porthole. “Anyway,” he breathed, 
“we haven’t got any lousy low island 
reefs to cross before we make Magatea. 
It’d be like that Hun to make us put in 
somewhere with this toerau and heavy 
load. ...” A shiver passed through his 
narrow shoulders. 

Something clinked aft again. 

The Tub rolled his nose, glanced 
guardedly at a pigeonhole over Harry’s 
head. Faintly visible in the flickering 
lamp light were the manifest and chart 
which Harry had brought to the hotel 
that morning. The fat man’s bulk de¬ 
flated in a sigh. “Why’n’t you turn in, 
boy? I’m takin’ over from Vano at two 
bells.” He reached for his visored cap, 
swiveled on his stool from the table. 

Ah Ching stepped from the ship’s pan¬ 
try sharpening his butcher knife. “Ah 
Ching butcher turtle, soon as Tiare cross 
Honu Island pass,” he announced. His 
wrinkled face spread into a goodnatured 
toothless grin. 

The Tub swore softly. His eyes 
dropped. 

“Honu Island! Us?” Harry demanded. 
His mouth remained open. 

The Tub spoke with the weary air of 
a man side-stepping an inevitability. 
“Honu means ‘turtle’ in kanaka,” he 
stated in a bland, pedagogic voice. “The 
island swarms with big ones. Ah Ching 
was sayin’ the natives race atop ’em. 
How’d you like to go for a ride?” 

The Chinaman nodded: “Ah Ching 
in Honu long time ago. Butcher hundred 
turtle.” 

Silence hung heavy in the galley for a 
moment. The Tub sucked in his great 
cheeks unhappily, swiveled back on his 
stool, and picked the chart from the 
pigeonhole. 

“Didn’t want to worry you, boy,” he 
explained. “Figured to let you sleep 
while we were runnin’ the pass. Get 
there about dawn.” He nodded toward 
the cook. “Guess the Chinee heard Herr 
Stoodt talkin’ Honu at the quay when 
you were below.” 

The Tiare rolled under a big one; the 
galley lamp swayed, throwing crazy 
shadows under Harry’s bulging blue 
eyes. 


“What’s he wanting us to try to put 
in at Honu for?” he burst out finally. 
“Tortoise shell ain’t worth anything 
these days.” 

The Tub threw him a quick look. 
“Natives have got some copra that 
wants pickin’ up,” he answered. He 
spread out the hand-inked chart. “Keep 
your shirt on. Look. This new chart 
shows a new pass. Twice as wide as the 
old one. This’n is on the windward side 
of the island.” 

Harry scanned the chart for a mo¬ 
ment, then swung his miserable eyes to 
the framed photograph swaying on the 
paneling over the Tub’s head. There 
was deep pleading in his voice. “Tub, 
tell Stoodt to go to hell this once, will 
you? For their sakes?” He motioned 
his head toward the likenesses of the 
great-eyed Charlotte and the Tub’s 
young son. 

The Tub shut his eyes. 

“Stoodt doesn’t want any copra,” 
Harry pressed. “All he wants is for us 
to risk the Tiare and her cargo again. 
He picked Honu because it’s got the 
stinkin’est pass to make of any island 
on the course to Magatea.” 

The Tub shook his head. “The toerau 
may quiet before we get there. Any¬ 
way, we got a new chart to navigate by.” 

Harry looked at the paper and cried: 
“It’s so faded you can hardly read the 
soundings.” 

The Tub’s near-sighted eyes squinted. 
“Must ’a been in the sun.” 

“The sun ain’t shone once since I 
handed it to you this A. M. folded up 
with the manifest.” Harry sprang to 
his feet. “You know what? It’s sup¬ 
posed to fade. It’s a phony!” 

“Readin’ too many story books again, 
boy,” the Tub said, forcing a smile. 
“Cool off. Stoodt just traced it in cheap 
ink, ’s all. Anyway I got the bearings 
memorized.” 

“Trace hell! He made it up out of 
his head and put it down in some trick 
fading chemical.” Harry’s eyes rolled 
wildly. 

“Turn in!” There was a commanding 
snap to the Tub’s voice. 

Harry started to object, took a look 
at the Tub’s snapping eyes, made for 
the doorway instead. 
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“We still put in at Honu?” the China¬ 
man asked pointing above. “Bad toerau 
get worser.” 

The Tub brushed past Harry. 

Fifteen minutes later an exhausted 
young Harry was tossing in his bunk. 
The howling northeaster and the strange 
periodic tinkle and clink in the cargo 
bothered him. He’d take a snooze and 
investigate. 

HE awoke with a start—to 
the sound of a thousand teeth 
grating on planking. There 
was a piercing squeal of tor¬ 
tured timbers above. A series of rending 
snaps. A man screamed forward. Glass 
chinked and jingled. And over the din 
the congealing growl of that South Sea 
onus—white reef water. 

In the after cabin Harry rolled like 
a squirrel in a cage. He shot from his 
bunk to the starboard wall; down to 
the floor; over to the companionway. 
Hanging to the door jamb, he blinked 
dazedly at the washstand crashing its 
way horizontally over chairs into the 
bunk; books, shoes, seat chests rico¬ 
cheted like things gone mad. 

With a grinding moan the thrashing 
world he’d awakened into finally sub¬ 
sided into alarming immobility. What 
was left of the room’s furnishings tum¬ 
bled at last into a heap of wreckage in 
one corner and was still. For one hor¬ 
rible moment Harry shut eyes on the 
shambles lit wanly by the dawnlight 
from above. A gust of air surged down 
the companionway carrying with it a 
strange mixture of land smell and alco¬ 
hol. White water thundered. 

Like a sleepwalker, Harry turned 
from the after cabin and picked his way 
forward to the galley. In a litter of 
shattered crockery sat Ah Ching, his 
toothless mouth motionlessly agape. 

“Tiare on reef,” his old voice trembled. 

Harry nodded dumbly, leaned for a 
moment on the mess table. The photo¬ 
graph of Charlotte and the little Tub 
hung insanely askew before him on the 
port paneling. He passed a hand over 
his forehead and on a crazy impulse 
flipped the great eyes and chunky little 
face to the wall. 

The ship’s manifest, disengaged from 


the pigeonhole, now fluttered to the 
floor. Like a magnet, the cargo evalua¬ 
tion figure drew Harry’s wide eyes. 
Written in Herr Stoodt’s blunt hand, 
the inked figures and words shot out of 
the gloom: 50,000 francs, captain’s re¬ 
sponsibility. The chart of Honu Island’s 
new pass lay white and quite blank 
alongside. Harry flipped the paper over. 
Blank on that side, too. So he’d been 
reading too many story books, eh? 

The skylight above him opened sud¬ 
denly to admit the dripping head and 
shoulders of the Tub. “Give me a hand 
at the sweeps in a minute, will you, 
boy? We’re goin’ ashore to Honu.” His 
voice was a strange, combination of de¬ 
spair and excitement. In one hand he 
clutched a steel measuring tape. Appar¬ 
ently he’d been overside on the reef 
examining the hull. 

“She stove in anywhere?” asked Harry 
dully. 

The Tub shook his head. “Just hard 
aground is all. Come on, boy, lower the 
shoreboat.” 

“Y’mean . . . we’re going to get hands 
to pry her off?” Harry mumbled. 

The Tub’s great head shook. “Too 
heavy.” 

“Going to get outriggers to float her 
cargo ashore, then?” 

“Cargo’d never reach there,” the Tub 
answered, licking his lips. 

“What d’ya mean?” Harry asked; 
gradually his mind was clearing. “The 
cases aren’t hard to handle.” 

“Sniff the hatch on your way above.” 
With that the Tub’s emotionless face 
disappeared. 

SOMETHING caught at 
Harry’s throat as he set foot 
on deck. It was a seaman’s 
nightmare. Crazily a-tilt, its 
lee rail lay half under hungry white wa¬ 
ter. The anchor forward had burst its 
lashing and lay, flukes awry, in a maze 
of uncoiled hawsers. The paint locker 
over the wheel house gaped, spilling 
cascades of red lead and black whale oil 
to the deck below. The planks of the 
forward hatch cover, tormented by the 
wracking strain of the grounding, had 
sprung from their battens, gashing scars 
in the mizzen boom and mast. Vano, 
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the mate and the three kanaka deck 
hands were crouched by the port rail. 
They were sniffing. 

“You the one that yelled?” Harry 
asked of Vano, trying to smile. 

“Not scared no more,” the Tahitian 
grinned, casting a sidelong glance at the 
open hatch. 

Harry’s eyes raced over the natives’ 
black heads to the silhouette of Honu 
Island lying before the dawn a half mile 
away. A few spirals of early morning 
smoke from native fires on the far, lee¬ 
ward side of the island swirled up and 
were caught in the breeze; the tocrau 
was dying hard, meaning another blow 
by nightfall. Harry’s eyes turned from 
the palm-girded island back to Honu’s 
circular barrier reef on which was lodged 
the Tiare. Harry followed it first north¬ 
ward, then to the south. It was unend¬ 
ing. an impassable barrier. 

He heard the Tub’s wet canvas shoes 
squashing up behind him. 

“This where the chart said the pass 
was?” he asked the fat man quietly. 

The Tub nodded, made a faint motion 
to throw an arm over spindly shoulders, 
decided on a cigarette instead. He 
twisted the cigarette into his bamboo 
holder. “Didn’t find out there wasn’t 
any pass till it was too late to heave 
to in the toerau.” He shrugged his great 
shoulders. “Still might have pulled her 
out of it with the auxiliary if my peepers 
weren’t so near-sighted.” His eyes wan¬ 
dered to the open hatch. 

Harry’s mouth hardened. “Stoodt’s 
phony chart is all faded this morning.” 

Tiny lines appeared around the Tub’s 
tired eyes. “Just like in a story book, 
eh boy?” 

“I’m going to save that chart paper 
for evidence anyway.” 

“Don’t be stupid.” The Tub started 
toward the hatch. “Stoodt’s story, an’ 
it’ll hold in any court of law, will be that 
I discovered what the cargo was and 
got plastered. Nobody but a guy fresh 
off the wagon would pile up on the wrong 
side of an island. Take a smell.” 

Harry leaned over the open hatch 
cover. The rows of cases below had burst 
their battens. A few cases had cracked 
open; in these glittered bottles, some un- 
broken^some dripping brown liquid from 


their shattered sides. The fumes stag¬ 
gered Harry. 

“Liquor,” he gasped. 

“Rum,” said the Tub. “Forward 
hatch is full, too. Vano and the crew’re 
already takin’ a bath in it.” 

One look at the natives flat on their 
backs hilariously tackling the liquor with 
animal abandon sent Harry aft again. 
He glanced worriedly toward shore. 
“We’ll get ganged for some of this,” he 
said, “if those kanakas ashore find out 
what’s in the hatch.” 

“ ’Swhy we can’t ferry it,” the Tub 
said. “Figured it might be more sociable 
to give it away than have it took. Come 
on, boy, we’re slingin’ a party. To make 
Stoodt’s story really stand on its feet!” 

“We’re what?” asked Harry aghast. 

“Receiving the folks of Honu Island— 
with rum.” 

Harry’s jaw stuck out. “Like hell we 
are. They’ll drink it all if they come 
aboard. This is a partnership, remem¬ 
ber. Half the grog’s mine. I’ll fight every 
goddam kanaka that tries to get aboard,” 
he went on, his eyes blazing. “No sir, 
you don’t throw away my share on a 
wholesale drunk—” 

“I said”—the Tub’s jaw muscles stood 
out under their beef—“we’re throwin’ a 
party. Us.” He towered over the young 
man. 

Rage seized Harry. “Ya cheap souse,” 
he lashed out. “Just because things go 
wrong you turn yellow and slide off the 
wagon. You throw away the cargo —my 
cargo—you throw away my sis—your 
own kid—for a goddam brawl!” 

The Tub shuddered, took a step for¬ 
ward—silent. 

In the breathless quiet that followed, 
Harry felt his wrath drain suddenly into 
a hopeless despair. He closed his eyes, 
got limply to his feet, made his way for 
the shoreboat. “O.K., skipper,” he mum¬ 
bled. 

The Tub smiled. “Be right with you,” 
he said huskily. “Gotta see Ah Ching 
for a second.” 

t HARRY wondered what had 
happened to himself as ten 
minutes later he pulled at the 
skiff’s sweeps. How could a 
guy like the Tub put up such a strong 
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front against the threat of a crack-up for 
three long years, and then go so com¬ 
pletely jelly-fish inside when it came to a 
head. You’d think he didn’t know there 
was a nearly-paid-for schooner rocking 
back there on the reef, due to break up 
before another sunrise, 50,000 francs 
worth of cargo it would take them ten 
years to pay for. You’d think he didn’t 
give a hang for all the Charlottes and 
little Tubs in the world. 

Maybe he didn’t. 

Harry sagged on his oar. 

“Have some rum, boy,” the Tub sug¬ 
gested, resting on his sweep. He re¬ 
trieved a bottle from under the thwart, 
handed it to Harry. 

“Why not?” Harry coughed, wiped his 
lips, offered the bottle back to the fat 
man. 

“Not right now,” said the Tub. Some¬ 
thing had engaged his attention around 
the shoulder of the circular shore. His 
wide mouth curled now in a thoughtful 
smile. “Look.” He pointed. “What Ah 
Ching was tellin’ about.” 

Rounding the lagoon, their brown 
skins glistening wetly against the blue 
green of the lagoon were three natives— 
two men and a girl—sledding curiously 
under and over the water’s surface atop 
moving knolls of brown shell. Their 
laughter carried boisterously in the quiet 
morning air. 

“What’re they doing?” asked Harry 
indifferently. 

“Racin’ turtles.” 

With the finesse of aviators who direct 
their craft up or down by regulating the 
tilt" of the horizontal aft surfaces, the 
brown folk dived or emerged by tilting 
the level of the big tortoises’ shells. 
Banking to the right or left meant simply 
transferring one’s weight from the middle 
of the shell. Polynesian-like, the contes¬ 
tants tried for as much splash as speed. 

“Figured we might stage a little tor¬ 
toise race to the Tiare this P.M.,” the 
Tub muttered, picking up his sweep. 
“Soon as we hit Honu, goin’ to talk to the 
chief.” 

“Why’n’t you just give them the liquor 
and get it over with?” Harry suggested 
sourly. He was looking across the water 
back to the Tiare. With every surf her 
masts shuddered. “If she was empty, bet 


she’d come near floating,” he mur¬ 
mured. 

“Lot of difference between cornin’ near 
’n cornin’ clear,” sighed the Tub, laying 
to his sweep. Harry thought of the fat 
man’s measuring tape he’d been using 
earlier in the morning and shrugged. 

“How long ... do you give her on the 
reef?” he asked between strokes. 

The Tub’s eyes rolled to the swaying 
coconut palms ashore. “Can’t tell. De¬ 
pends on how much surf the toerau kicks 
into her planking tonight.” 

Fifteen minutes later Harry was rest¬ 
ing grumpily athwart the beached shore- 
boat. Reproachfully, he watched his 
brother-in-law’s bulk plod up the beach 
toward the clump of maw-thatched 
houses that was Honu Village. 


\ THE shoreboat was back 

alongside the Tiare by noon. 
A gibbering Ah Ching, a dish 
towel around his head, another 
wrapping his skinny mid-riff, hung over 
the port rail. A butcher knife glistened 
in one yellow hand. 

“Kanakas come here on tortoises?” he 
asked the Tub. 

“Five gangs of about a hundred each. 
Quarter of an hour apart. Can y’ handle 
’em?” 

The Chinee nodded his topside dish- 
towel and grinned. 

“Got lines noosed?” asked the Tub. 

“All ready.” 

“What’s the gag?” Harry put in con¬ 
temptuously. 

“Ah Ching’s got his mind set on turtle 
stew.” 

“Bilge water!” snorted Harry. 

“Yessir. Come on, boy ... we hoists 
your stock out of the hatches. You’re 
playin’ bartender at this party.” 

Sullenly Harry glanced across the half 
mile of lagoon to Honu’s shore. Like ants 
jostling aphis, his customers were already 
rounding up their racing mounts. He 
mumbled, “I thought you couldn’t catch 
turtles except after dark.” 

“For fun and rum,” the Tub answered 
from the hatch, "‘kanakas work mir¬ 
acles.” 

Two hours later those aboard the 
doomed Tiare were ready to receive. 
Certainly the hosts of no party in French 
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Oceania have before or since looked for¬ 
ward to entertaining with more divergent 
emotions. Th eTiare’s bartender, pasty- 
faced, swallowing more and more rum 
against the tears that wanted to flow, sat 
dejectedly with a hammer before the 
rum cases piled high and wide on the 
after deck. One of the hatch plankings 
set on two boxes was to serve as a bar¬ 
rier-bar against the five waves of on¬ 
coming Honu islanders. On this Harry 
now buried his head in his arms. 

Forward and below the Tiare’s bow, 
joyfully sloshing around on the reef like 
some monstrous amphibian, was the 
Tub. No man, about to roll off the beer 
wagon, could have appeared more ex¬ 
hilarated over the occasion. His great 
clown mouth was stretched in a smile. 
His near-sighted eyes glittered like 
brown diamonds in the midday sun. 

“They cornin’ yet?” he bawled up to 
the yellow Ah Ching who, like some fan¬ 
tastic Oriental figurehead, straddled the 
Tiare’s bowsprit overhead, a butcher 
knife in each hand. 

“By ’m by,” the Chinese answered, 
eering across the lagoon. He glanced 
elow at the Tub on the reef. “Don’t 
lose lines,” he called down. 

The fat man shifted a score of ten- 
foot nooses that hung over one shoulder. 

Aft, aboard, Harry rolled out a demi¬ 
john of rum, the prize for the Honu is¬ 
lander with the fastest tortoise. The 
rest of the gang would receive two litres 
apiece. “Give ’em all we’ve got,” the 
Tub had ordered. 

“Here they come!” Ah Ching’s fren¬ 
zied voice now squeaked from the bow¬ 
sprit. 

“Drink ’er up ... up ... up!” bellowed 
the Tub’s voice from below on the reef. 
Then he laughed; and it sounded like 
the boom of a drum over the surf’s hiss. 

Didn’t he care? Didn’t he give a 
damn? Harry whispered miserably to 
himself. Oh, Charlotte . . . 

Now there sounded faint shouting 
from the lagoon. It grew, resolving into 
an uproar of squeals, screams, whoops of 
laughter. Water churned. Harry took a 
peek over the stacked cases, sat down, 
took another drink. 

T!ie lagoon off the Tiare’s prow was 
crawling with the bodies of a hundred- 


odd brown girls and men; with turtle 
shells . .. turtle heads . . . turtle flippers. 
The natives in the vanguard had slipped 
from their mounts’ shells and were 
adding the propulsion of their own legs 
to that of the tortoises’ frantic flippers. 
Those in the rear, still atop their shells, 
banned, dived, emerged for the sheer fun 
of it. Old and young, they yelled their 
approval of the white men’s party. 

Harry shuddered as he saw the glis¬ 
tening brown arm of the winner of the 
first race slither over the port rail. There 
followed a muscular shoulder; a shock of 
curly black hair; a brown face, its white 
teeth open in a yowl of delight. With a 
cat-like spring, the native wrapped him¬ 
self around the demi-john of rum. 

Then the deluge. Over the prow, the 
stern, amidships squirmed the scores of 
others. Like bees to the hive they 
swarmed toward Harry and his bar. 
Their red, green and blue pareus stream¬ 
ing water, necks garlanded with drenched 
frangipani leis, bodies reeking with pun¬ 
gent coatings of coconut oil. There was a 
pop of corks under the persuasion of 
strong white teeth. Gurgles over the 
sound of Harry’s unwilling hammer pry¬ 
ing case lids loose. The panting of 
Polynesian lungs. Howls of rapture as 
the first fiery gulping took hold inside 
of writhing brown stomachs. Joyous 
stomping of bare feet—enough to make 
the groaning Tiare teeter in her tracks. 
A fragrant tiare blossom found its way 
over Harry’s dodging ear. A creamy- 
brown Diana brushed his cheeks with 
her lips. There were affectionate slaps on 
his weary back. Full bottles over the 
bar . . . empties over the ship’s side . . . 
bottles . . . bottles . . . 

Up from the reef forward, swelling the 
bedlam, sounded the Tub’s bellow: 
“Drink ’er up boys and girls . . . drink 
’er up ... up ... ” 

Whack—whack went Ah Ching’s un¬ 
seen knife. Soon the fishy odor of turtle 
flesh swirled aft to greet the fumes of 
rum . . . the stench of the paint locker’s 
spilled whale oil . . . the heady sweet¬ 
ness of island flowers crushed beneath 
naked toes. Who, Harry wondered hazily, 
would eat all the turtles silly Ah Ching 
was butchering. Harry took another 
drink. 
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THE following two hours were 
never to be clear to the Tiare’s 
barman that day. One wave 
after another of screaming 
Honu islanders broke over the boat’s 
sides. There would be a phalanx of out¬ 
stretched brown hands. More teeth on 


yielding corks. More gurgles. Finally 
streams of natives clambering over the 
ship’s sides to the reef below to make 
room for the newly arrived hordes. As 
the last wave of Honuans broke over the 
Tiare’s side a trail of islanders was al¬ 
ready swimming its way across the la- 
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goon toward the nearby shore . . . bottle 
in one hand . . . the other paddling . . . 
mouths wide open in happy laughter. 

Harry remembered a foul-smelling 
Tub leaving his place on the reef below 
to climb aboard the shuddering Tiare. 
The fat man’s hands, sticky with turtle 
flesh, slapped Harry’s shoulders. “It’s 
two o’clock . . . high tide!” the Tub 
shouted. Out of hazy eyes, Harry 
watched the fat man throw empty cases 
and bottles overboard, shoo the last of 
the Honu islanders from the heaving 
Tiare’s deck. 

Harry made an unsteady gesture 
toward the after deck where the rum 
had been. “ ’S all gone,” he rasped bit¬ 
terly. “Hope you’re satisfied. It’ll only 
take us ten years to pay for it.” 

“Turn in, boy,” the Tub said. His 
dripping bulk wheeled aft toward the 
auxiliary engine. 

Was this what getting drunk did, 
Harry wondered, making his way toward 
the after cabin. Make the deck bounce 
under you like a thing afloat? He sank 
into his bunk, wondering why the Tub 
had started the motor. 

HE awoke six hours later to 
the darkness of a rolling after 
cabin. He sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, staggered toward the 
companionway. Sea—deep, gentle, safe, 
black sea—stretched comfortingly to a 
far, moon-etched horizon, where danced 
a tiny dot of land. 

He raced into the galley. Visored cap 
a-tilt, huge shoulders comfortably 
hunched over his magazine and a bottle 
of beer, sat the Tub. At the moment his 
near-sighted brown eyes were fixed on 
the photograph of Charlotte and her son 
on the wall. 


“What h-happened?” stuttered Harry. 

“Better stay sober next time, boy,” 
grinned the Tub. Then he added, “No, I 
wanted you full. Was afraid it might not 
work ...” 

“What wouldn’t?” 

“Swappin’ a cargo of rum for light¬ 
weight tortoise shell and floatin’ the 
Tiare off the reef.” 

Harry murmured incredulously, “The 
kanakas drank her off?” 

The Tub nodded. “Ah Ching butch¬ 
ered over four hundred turtles—those 
the natives rode out on. Shells are in the 
hold.” 

“But shell ain’t worth anything,” 
Harry objected. 

“Aren’t,” corrected the Tub. Then 
added, “Are.” He shoved a cable beside 
the open magazine. That cable quoted a 
tortoise shell price that staggered Harry; 
the magazine article predicted the tor¬ 
toise shell spectacle fad that was to 
sweep the States in 1922. “Remember 
the new specs on Ed at Lovaina’s yes¬ 
terday?” the Tub asked. Harry nodded. 

“With this cargo, Favors & McNiel,” 
the fat man went on, “can pay Herr 
Stoodt for his rum, clean up what’s owin’ 
on the Tiare, ’n .. . still have enough left 
over to bring a couple of folks home we’re 
itchin’ to see.” 

Harry swallowed, looked out the port¬ 
hole to the dot that was Honu, and mur¬ 
mured, “Favors & McNiel.” He turned 
back to the Tub. “If we ever get heeled. 
Tub, let’s ...” 

“Get some shell specs,” supplied the 
Tub, “ ’n pay back the favor our Honu 
friends did us, eh?” His eyes wandered 
to the porthole. “Say twenty years from 
now . . . you’n me n’ Charlotte’ll drop 
’em off some . . . champagne. Better for 
’em than rum.” 
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T) ARRfc LYNDON, whose “Sword of 

Qualoon” carves its first slice of three 
out of the Middle East this month, 
hasn’t been with us since Feb. 15, ’80 
when his short story of submarine war¬ 
fare, “Silt,” appeared. To re-introduce 
himself and post us on the intervening 
years he writes— 

I was born in London, and served all 
through the first world war with an in¬ 
fantry regiment ... on the Somme, at 
Bullecourt, Cambrai, Ypres and places 
like that. I’d begun writing before the 
war, and continued afterwards . . . the 
entire object then being to get money 
to get around and see automobile races. 
I’ve written some books about that, and 
I’ve been around most of the road-racing 
circuits in Europe. (Old-time Adventure 
readers may recall “Carriage Paid to 
Hell,” an auto-racing story of Mr. Lyn¬ 
don’s published in these pages back in 
Aug. ’29. Ed.) 

I spent a good deal of time in Africa, 
one way and another. 

I made one trip out of Kenya up to 
the southern border of Abyssinia, using 
a Ford rigged as a safari car—a sort of 
station wagon arrangement—and driving 


over camel tracks. I had a native from 
the Comoro Islands with me; he couldn’t 
read or write, but he could speak English, 
Arabic, Swahili, French, Italian and 
Somali, and he could also drive and 
service the machine, all of which seemed 
amazing to me. I went up to see some 
fellows at an outpost; they were right on 
the Abyssinian border, with nohody else 
nearer than about three hundred miles. 
There were three men at the post, and 
we used to go down to the River Dawa, 
on the border, and try to hit crocodiles 
with my .32 automatic pistol. It was the 
only weapon I had, but pretty useful; I 
never had any trouble anyway because, 
although the Somali natives up there are 
a bit treacherous, the very sight of a gun 
scares them off. 

Around this time I had become inter¬ 
ested in the theater, and I wrote several 
plays which went very well. One of them, 
“The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse,” was 
done on Broadway, and I understand that 
Paramount is getting ready to shoot the 
film of another, “The Man in Half Moon 
Street.” And there was “Sundown,” the 
film which Walter Wanger made. In¬ 
cidentally, I believe I’ve written the 
world’s only motor-racing play . . . any¬ 
way, the only one to have been done in 
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the West End of London. That was put 
on at the Phoenix Theater, in Charing 
Cross Road; it didn’t make much money 
but it was a lot of fun and very noisy. 

There is something peculiarly fas¬ 
cinating about Port Said, where I have 
set “The Sword of Qualoon.” In a way, 
it isn’t much of a town and most people 
simply pass through enroute to some¬ 
where else; but it holds representatives 
of almost every race in the world and 
you have only to scratch a little to find 
very extraordinary things. The place has 
been cleaned up a goodish bit now, but 
it had the reputation of being the wicked¬ 
est town on earth and it is still pretty 
tough. 

The time of the story is right now, 
when Port Said is a kind of hinge for 
operations in the Middle East. I have 
been there several times, and was at Port 
Sudan for a while, and went down to 
Suakin from there. Suakin is just as it’s 
shown in the story, and is quite astonish¬ 
ing—only of course Fve ‘Actionized’ it a 
bit where the Yezidees are concerned. 
Incidentally, you hear about them all 
through the Middle East. 

Here’s hoping it won’t be another 
twelve years between this story and the 
next I 


D 


,E WITT NEWBURY appends the 
following note on his story in this 


Herlaug and Rollaug were real people 
about 1200 years ago. The old historical 
saga tells about them. How they built 
their grave-mound, and how Herlaug had 
himself buried alive in it sooner than 
knuckle under to King Harald Fairhair, 
the early blitz-krieger. 

The rest of the story is Action, sug¬ 
gested by various old accounts of tomb¬ 
robbing. Lots of them in the sagas. All 
with a Aavor of the supernatural, of 
course, but probably true in spite of that. 
For instance, there is the one about 
Hroar, son of the Jarl of Gautland, who 
dug into the “howe” of Soti the Viking. 
He had two friends with him, and they 
both “died suddenly from the stench and 
hot wind that blew out.” But Hroar 
waited for the air to clear, then went in. 
He saw Soti in there, sitting up as large 
as life. The old Viking was laying for 
intruders—a pretty lively corpse—and 
they had a terrible battle. Hroar man¬ 
aged to drag Soti over to the entrance, 
in the ruckus; and when the light hit him 
he “fell to the ground, powerless.” Noth¬ 


ing but a corpse again. Then Hroar took 
his helm, sword, and a gold ring from his 
arm, and walked out. He had a good 
story and the loot to prove it. 

Wishing you the same and many of 


F )UR brand-new recruits to the ranks 
of our Writers’ Brigade this month. 
Bill Gulick, the author of “You Gotta 
Be Hard,” says— 

Biographically, I’m twenty-Ave and 
single, but still have an open mind on the 
latter. 

Went to University of Oklahoma for 
a couple of years, mostly to play ball. 

Started my professional literary ca¬ 
reer by writing themes for freshman at 
Afty cents per. —°” ce won * molIal ,or mto " 
(print that in small type )—Just as you 
say, Bill. Ed —but have since reformed to 
writing of westerns and highline yarns. 

When the big league scouts overlooked 
me through some oversight, I got a job 
as timekeeper with an electrical con¬ 
struction crew. It was- white collar 
work, they told me, but I soon discov¬ 
ered creosote and mud and grease didn’t 
look too well on a white shirt so I 
donned khaki like the rest of the boys. 
The foreman of the Arst crew with which 
I worked had the idea that a timekeeper 
should learn the construction business 
from below-ground up, so a digging 
shovel was stuck in my hands and I 
started ground-rooting. We were string¬ 
ing in a new line through the South 
Canadian river bottom and to save the 
expense of hiring a team of mules, four 
men, including myself, pulled the wire 
through more miles of hot, mosquito in¬ 
fested swamps than you’d think existed 
in a state as dry as Oklahoma is supposed 
to be. Now a mile of No. 6 bare copper 
weighs something over 400 pounds and 
what with it dragging across trees and 
mud and the boys back on the wire truck 
laying the brake reel tight just for the 
hell of it, I guess the four of us could 
outpull the same number of the best 
mules in the state. 

We never stayed in the same place 
long enough for it to get monotonous. 
We’d be two or three weeks building a 
few miles of rural line, then orders 
would come to move a hundred miles 
or so to do a little sub-station work. 
Then it’d be a month on a sixty-six 
thousand volt cross country line, a hur¬ 
ry-up extension to an oil Aeld sub-sta¬ 
tion, or maybe a salvage job tearing 
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down a line the material of which was 
needed on another job. 

There’s something about construction 
work, particularly highline work, that 
gets in your blood, they say. And I 
wasn’t immune. I forgot about going 
back to school, stayed with the highline 
crew for over two years. Became digni¬ 
fied by the title of Field Clerk after a 
while, which meant simply that I had 
done my apprenticeship of hole dig¬ 
ging, truck driving, swamping, wire 
stringing, etc., and was now a full 
fledged flunky. Later, work began to 
peter out. I stood all the cuts in per¬ 
sonnel but the last one. Found it hard 
to settle down to anything after being 
on the go, so turned to writing, figuring 
if I couldn’t work on a highline crew 
I could write about it. Am doing that 
full time now, scribbling on a highline 
book between shorts. 

Ambition: yesterday, it was to be in¬ 
vited to sit in at the Camp-Fire; today, 
to be invited back. 

“Cimarron Crossing,” another highline 
yarn from the same typewriter, is due 
to appear shortly. Better dig up a third 
ambition, Bill! 

A ND Samuel W. Taylor, who makes 
his initial appearance on our con¬ 
tents page this month with “Golden 
Showdown,” says— 

There was a little group of us back at 
school, and one of the group, Glenn S. 
Potter, had published a poem in AD¬ 
VENTURE. Ah, yes, I remember the 
hopeless envy, though Potter is now dead 
and of the group Pm the only one who 
has stuck to writing. 

Potter, by the way, was one of the last 
westerners, in the old sense of the word. 
He could write, and he could paint, and 
his short life was dedicated to finding 
and preserving the remnants of the old 
west. He owned a dry-farm in Bancroft, 
Idaho, and during a stay with him I rode 
the Grizzly Creek roundup, an experience 
I’ll never forget. 

The last time I saw Potter, just a 
few years later, he was living in a city 
apartment, but without surrender. His 
pictures still had the feel of space, and in 
an attic room he’d contrived a massive 
hobby horse for his baby. The hobby 
horse stood chest high to a man, and its 
body was a log big enough to fit his old 
Hamley saddle. When bedtime came, 
Potter climbed into the saddle with his 


baby in his arms, and got the massive 
thing into motion. The thump and roar 
of the rockers was like the sound of a 
herd of mustangs high-tailing over a 
ridge, and there was Potter’s voice roar¬ 
ing songs of the range as he sung his 
baby to sleep. This was the last time I 
saw Potter, and I like to remember him 
that way. 

I’m sorry to go on like this, but 
“Golden Showdown” is a story of the old 
and the new, and Potter somehow stands 
on the ridge between the two. 

Regarding personal biographical stuff, 

I have ridden an actual round-up, but 
that doesn’t make me a cowboy. I also 
spent three years as a youngster on the 
Utah-Nevada desert, sixty-four miles 
from the railroad, where conditions of 
the old west were as alive as they could 
be found in these times. This still doesn’t 
make me a cowboy, even though the kids 
all fancied themselves very tough and a 
boy was practically naked without boots, 
muffler, swinging vest, sombrero and 
leather cuffs like the men. Chaps of 
course were part of the costume when 
riding, and on the round-up the men 
wore six-guns, not low where they’d get 
pulled off by the brush, but high on the 
hip. . . . This country, by the way, saw 
what was perhaps the last Indian upris¬ 
ing, in 1917. The white men had been 
called to war, and the wily Redskins got 
the idea that now was the time to get 
back their ancient heritage. So there 
were signal fires on the mountains, and 
the people of the valley gathered at the 
store and poked some chinking from be¬ 
tween the logs for loopholes, and stood 
guard with ready rifle for attack. I've 
thought for some time that this would 
make a good story or article, and I’m 
going to get around to it one of these 
days. 

We think you may have something 
there, Sam, and hereby put in our bid 
for first look, if, as and when! 

ARD TANZER, recruit No. 3, was 
a bit hard to round up and corral 
for Camp-Fire. And his story—even 
after it was bought, had a habit of slip¬ 
ping its halter and straying. And thereby 
hangs a tale. “The Tub and the Tor¬ 
toise” arrived in this office almost exact¬ 
ly a year ago, with a letter of enclosure 
from the literary agent who was sub¬ 
mitting it for the author. To wit— 
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Here Is a story from a young adver¬ 
tising man from San Francisco who, last 
year, went down to Tahiti to spend a 
year in intensive writing. 

In a letter concerning the background 
of the story the author says: “It is based 
remotely on an incident which occurred 
in the Dangerous Archipelago many 
years ago. The turtle racing (I have this 
first-hand from a gent from Scilly Is¬ 
land) is authentic; so is the ‘toerau’ 
wind (it almost carried my house away 
night before last). 

The San Francisco Chronicle has re¬ 
cently published a series of articles by 
Mr. Tanzer concerning the reverberations 
in Tahiti of the changes in the Home¬ 
land caused by the War. 

I shall be greatly interested in your 
reaction . . . etc. 

Our reaction left nothing to be de¬ 
sired, we hope, for we promptly wrote 
back that we thought the story was 
swell—all but page 22 of the manuscript 
which unaccountably was missing—and 
that if we could have a look at that page 
and it measured up to the rest of the 
yarn we’d be glad to forward our check. 
To make a long story short—missing 
page arrived finally, it measured up nice¬ 
ly, we sent check. That should have 
been that, with the next step publication, 
but woe was us! In the meantime we 
had given the ms. to Artist Hazelton to 
read and illustrate. In the throes of 
moving his studio from New York to 
his home in New Jersey he managed to 
make the drawing between vanloads, 
but also in the shuffle to lose half a dozen 
pages of the ms. out of the middle of the 
story, including the one that had been 
missing in the first place. Next step in 
the saga of unfortunate events was the 
fact that there was no longer any steam¬ 
ship service to Tahiti, where the author 
still was marooned, December 7th hav¬ 
ing rolled by and the entire South Pacific 
area in turmoil. So it began to look like 
the story would never see print. For¬ 
tunately the literary agent on the West 
Coast was able to resurrect the original 
copy from which the typist had made 
the transcript we now had portions of, 
plus illustrations. We had asked Mr. 
Tanzer’s agent for some biographical 
material for this department but all we 
could learn was that he was a graduate 


of Stanford University, had worked his 
way to Europe on a cattle boat, toured 
the Continent in a second-hand Fiat, 
written advertising copy and gone to 
Tahiti to try his hand at fiction. This 
was his first sale. 

Donald Barr Chidsey now enters the 
scene. He had come back from Tahiti 
on what was just about the last boat and 
we asked him if he knew Tanzer. Pick 
it up, Don— 

“Sure I know him. It’s a small island, 
in the first place, and there never were 
very many white men there, and there 
are fewer than ever now. A swell guy. 

I don’t know much about his background, 
though. Comes from California. We 
don’t have much social life in Tahiti, but 
Ward gets around. Everybody knows 
and likes him. He’s got a natural man¬ 
ner with the natives—gets along beauti¬ 
fully with them. He lives in a little 
bamboo and niau (coconut thatch) hut 
out in Taunoa, near Papeete, almost 
across the way from the house where 
Frank Stimson, first cousin to the Secre¬ 
tary of War, lives. Frank’s been down 
there for twenty-odd years and he’s sup¬ 
posed to be the greatest living authority 
on Polynesian dialects. He’s also sup¬ 
posed to be the best bridge player in 
French Oceania, but / only rate him the 
second best. I’ll admit he’s still a little 
bit ahead of me, in the five years we’ve 
been playing together. But only a matter 
of about 20 francs. But wait till I get 
back I 


All of which was interesting but more 
Stimson than Tanzer. It began to look 
like we’d never get a line on the guy. 
Then, May 30, came the following direct 
from the author, from California— 

Sent material for Camp-Fire from 
Tahiti back in November. Maybe the 
Japs intercepted. Here goes for a re- 

War has come closer to Tahiti since 
“The Tub” and “Harry” threw their 
champagne reunion for the Honu natives 
under the atoll’s coconut trees. Today 
non-French nationals are restricted to 
the island of Tahiti only, Papeete town 
has been blacked out since September 17, 
1941. Automobile travel in and out of 
the city limits has also been restricted 
for some time. Boat arrivals from Aus- 
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tralia and the States are infrequent, 
sometimes marked by as long as four 
month intervals. The island has three 
meatless days a week; no butter, onions, 
shortening, oils; very few canned vege¬ 
tables, utensils, cloth goods; no scotch, 
gin or other imported liquors. You roll 
your own cigarettes of fiery native to¬ 
bacco and wrapping paper—or Waldorf 
if you’ve any left. 

All this would be pretty grim in any 
place other than Tahiti, I imagine. Here 
one borrows on the mood of the natives, 
shrugs and goes fishing; or off to a cock¬ 
fight; or to a bush party built around a 
kerosene tin full of potent fermented 
mango brew. 

Life in the outlying Paumotu and Lee¬ 
ward Islands is slipping also into more 
natural ways. Though copra revenue is 
high (francs 1.70 per kilo) as is vanilla 
(francs 376 dried) nobody can buy much 
in the way of manufactured gadgets. 
Meals revolve almost entirely around 
foods peculiar to the locality—fish, pota 
(taro leaves in coconut creme), octopus, 
tarua root, bananas, now and then pork or 
chicken. Tinned beef—South Sea staple— 
still finds its way around the Low and 
Leeward Islands when an Aussie boat 
comes in. 

Outside of food and finery shortages, 
the islands have few reminders of war. 
Papeete, with its radios and vocal white 
colony, provides exception; as does the 
standing Tahiti Free France army which 
is faintly mechanized, but very deter¬ 
mined to resist invasion. These lads’ 
maneuvers sometimes break the districts’ 
stillness, but for the most part weeks on 
end roll by without word of battle. We 
hope the 1,400 miles separating Tahiti 
from the sizzling Sydney-San Francisco 
shipping lane will allow this peace to 

Hopped a boat touching Tahiti last 
month, find myself now safe and sound 
at home and up to my neck in Naval 
applications, questionnaires and the like. 
Where from here I don’t know. Nor 
when. Since I’m unmarried and sound 
enough of wind and. limb, I imagine 
Uncle Sam will be booking my passages 
from the States the next year or so. Hope 
they include Tokyo. 

Well, that’s Tanzer, safe and sound 
and back home again. And the “Tub” 
with no pages missing. We’ve got our 
fingers crossed, however, till the maga¬ 
zine gets on the stands. Anything can 
happen these days! 


pHARLES J. DUTTON, the fourth 

addition to our ranks this month, 
says— 

I’d rather talk more about Dobbins 
than myself but briefly: 

Twenty years a Unitarian minister. 
Written, published (I think it’s twenty 
books) sixteen mystery stories, the others 
serious. Also a good many articles, in 
magazines. 

Wrote the “Samaritans of Molokai,” 
story of Father Damien, and Brother 
Joseph, and had for some months the 
forty-eight years’ accumulation of letters, 
etc. of the famous lay brother, in my 
possession. Incidently that book was the 
choice of the Catholic Book of the Month 
Club. “Oliver Hazard Perry,” when pub¬ 
lished, was the first biography of Perry 
in 84 years. Lately published “Saints 
and Sinners,” an autobiography. 

Leaving the ministry, I became senior 
agent, for District 6—six thousand miles 
of northwest Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Department of Justice. Resigned to be¬ 
come State Historian of the same state. 

For the last two years have lived in 
Massachusetts, and my present worry, 
is how can a writer, aged fifty-two get 
into some branch of the service? 

Best of luck, Mr. Dutton, and we hope 
you find the service you want, to add a 
new chapter to a distinguished career! 

T^OR us the most heart-stirring incident 
A that has come out of this war to date 
was the glorious chapter from the story 
of the defense of Corregidor which told 
of the raising of the Stars and Stripes to 
the top of its flag pole after it had been 
shot away on two occasions—April 19 
and May 3—within a fortnight. Mr. 
Wittmack’s gripping and dignified deli¬ 
neation of the action appears on our 
cover this month. We hope you get the 
same thrill from it as we do. The cover 
is dedicated to the men who risked their 
lives on those two occasions to keep the 
Flag flying: Captain Arthur E. Huff, of 
St. Louis; Corporal Louis A. Roark, of 
Gypsum, Kan.; Private First Class Roy 
O. Bailey, of Kansas City, Mo.; Private 
Harley H. Leaird, of Durant, Okla., the 
first time—and Captain Brewster G. 
Gallup, Technical Sergeant Ezra R. 
Smith and Honorio Punongbayen, a 
Filipino soldier, the second.—K. S. W. 
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Acid Indigestion 

What many Doctors do for it 

^ When excess stomach acid causes — —~ 

symp’tomic relief—medicines lifee th< 

Bell-ans yourself, at first sign of <1 
Mlieve^gas, and bring^ comfort^ very q 

SfmmfkH. 

BUILD A BIQ a REROUTE 




8 Mile Range - Wide Vision 

BINOCULARS $475 


ground powerful lena. Easily focused for all distances 
ildths. Latest features. Ideal all-weather binoculars. G 
d. If not satisfied after IS days trial, money refunded, 
e Binocular Co. 7759 S. Halsted Dept. 741 Chi 

_ "Att ractive Proposi tion for A dents" 

|5™aaM*lo^Tooke?sUgM!j 


V) s icoondet*? 

Cptte s *c oU rses 




v ;,v : 






d 


(SIDELINE Salesmen and Agents) 

eafrfolhr*t$tTsfffMp$ 

a s.y° , to d i8g la i as? 



k/LT BLACK 

This remarkable CAKE discovery. 
T1NTZ Jet Black Shampoo, washes out 
dirt, loose dandruff, grease, grim — 4 

safely gives hair a real smooth JET I-.. 

TIMT that fairly glows with life and lustre. 


m, Titian, and Blonde. Order today I St 

SEND NO MONEY <*.-„« P o.w«_ 

once of satisfaction hi ? days or your money back. (We Pay Postage 
if remittance comes with order.* Don’t wait - Write today to ^ > 

TINTZ COMPANY. Dept 878. 207 N. MICHIGAN, CHICAGO. 

•*-at978,M«om« STRUT, TOR--* 


fnr r samples ofreSiarkabLE 
rKEt-TREATMENT FOR 

Stomach Pains 

Due to Gastric Hyperacidity 

nch'acfdi Vm'ot tfcTfimou, TON^AE^OTsL'tolnglnBComfort’lng 




ne . . . without rigid liuuid diet. Get FREXp Samples ’ —- 

itee if not satisfied. Informatlve'hoolclet’ls Included.’^Wrtte 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 5SJ-J 
Fox Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued from page 103) 

“He’s coming along all right,” the doc¬ 
tor said. “We had to pry him out of 
your hand. I’m asking how are you 
feeling?” 

Tolan was feeling well enough to feel 
an active man’s impatience at being 
sick. 

“What d’you mean I can’t be hurt? 
My arm here hammers like a stamp mill 
and, look, it’s all swelled up like a 
drowned shoat.” 

“Just a bad infection from the 
swamp.” The doctor was quite callously 
cheerful about it. “But your constitu¬ 
tion will shake that off. I never saw a 
man so close to dead come beak so well 
in twenty-four hours. In fact, you are so 
well that I’ll let you sit up. The general 
will be coming to see you.” 

“The general?” 

“Himself. This Mr. Grant of yours is 
quite a big-shot. He has been talking.” 

Tolan only grunted. His eyes nar¬ 
rowed down to consider his situation 
from all its complicated angles. 

The general came and he was as genial 
as a general can be without bursting 
buttons. He said: “Well, young man? 
Well, well! It seems we—that is, our 
country, owes you quite some congratu¬ 
lations on a heroic feat, as Mr. Grant 
tells it.” 

Long Tolan stood up, long and lean 
and wooden-faced. He saluted as awk¬ 
wardly as any recruit of but a few days 
training might. He said: “Reporting in, 
sir. Private Tolan Hatfield, deserter 
from Nineteenth Infantry, Second Bat¬ 
talion, six years back.” 

The general’s geniality was shocked 
from him by the horrid word. 

“Deserter, eh? Hum-mh. Mr. Grant 
said nothing about that.” 

“I reckoned a man with his guts 
wouldn’t.” Tolan still didn’t know how 
to talk to a general. “But god damn, if 
a city feller can stick by his job an’ be 
ready to take his medicine seein’ it 
through, I’ll bet I can.” 

“Um-mm,” said the general. His geni¬ 
ality began to recover from the shock. 
“Um-mm! A.W.O.L. for six years is a 
long time. We’ll have to see what we 
can do about it.” 
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WAR OPPORTUNITIES IN 


The 

Trail Ahead 



... to the terraced rice fields of the Ifugaos in 
war-torn Luzon, where Jap bombers rain death on 
MacArthur’s gallant handful of heroes . . . E. 
Hoffmann Price takes you there in a stirring 
novelette—“Gold Standard”— 



. . . across Lake Michigan in a leaky car ferry 
in a gale that should have kept a sound ship in 
port, while the Coast Guard stands by helpless . . . 
Harry Oliver pilots you in a gripping long story— 
“Nightly to Milwaukee”— 



ACCOUNTING 



booklet."Accountancy, the Profession That Pays." 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 

Dept.8334-H CHICAGO, ILL. 


FAL5E 

TEETH 


90 DAY TRIAL 


15th YEAR 

Buy where thousands have 
been satlslied. We make 
FALSE TEETH for you from 
your own Impressions. 


SATISFACTION prsi.Gi. — 

SEND NO MONEY Ko'LUTMX 

J. B. CLEVELAND DENTAL PLATE CO. 


7 95 


Free for Asthma 


. . . along the Zanzibar coast in a wallowing dhow 
overloaded with cloves and gasoline, on a crazy 
voyage that began like a burlesque act and ended 
in a blaze of high-test glory . . . Brian O’Brien 
let’s you stow away and render “Comfort to the 



... to Pearl Harbor on December 7th, 1941, to 
watch “B” Battery—a hundred years old to the 
day—celebrate “Organization Day” in a startling 
manner. . . . Frank W. Ebey, who was there to 
see it all, tells the story—his first from Hawaii 



. . . and to other corners of the world with Barre 
Lyndon, Harold Titus, Helen von Kolnitz Hyer. 
Our Trail Ahead has a dozen fascinating forks 
this time. Plus the usual interesting departments 
and features you won’t find anywhere but in— 



On sale August 7th 
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Men* Women Over 40 
Don’t Be Weak, Old 


i jih * i i i i . wj miu Ym 

190 DAYS TRIAL 

TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM 



ke FALSE TE 

. if 

■ 

directions. 1 

IrVentallS 

KL°Wrlte t 
\B.. 127 N. 

HSEyl 

DMrborn St.. De(rt. 2« 

SEND 

NO 

MONEY | 

G, Chicago, III. 

LLHKN PS 

Plano, Violin. Comet, Trumpet, Mando- * * 

’\pr 


S&xopbone, Clarinet. SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY METHOD— 
oomenatory grade. Successfully tried courses for beginners. J " 
TRACTIVELY PRICED—Convenient payment plan. Free catai 


fine Viatn&nd) at 


Men’s and ladles’ rings, one carat $95.00. 'h carat $45.00 
. PRUDENTIAL LOAN ASSOCIATION (PawnbrokeraT 

U3 M. Clarl. St. _ Dept. 27.H Chicago, Illinois 

MUSIC ?o" p o°ISs 

Send poem for consideration. Rhyming pamphlet free. 
Phonograph electrical transcriptions made, 17.00 from 
your word and music manuscript. Any subject con¬ 
sidered, Patriotic, Love, Home, Sacred, Swing. 

KEENAN’S MUSIC SERVICE 

Boa 2140 _(Dept. PD)_Br idgeport, Conn. 

mnammim 

IN SCIENTIFIC CRIME DETECTION! A 

EASY TO Fascinating; exciting; big, steady pay! fl 
/ '„Bea Finger Print Expert. Mastered M 
LEARN through I. A.S.TRAINING, Crime De- Y 
tection gi ves lifetongvocation. 48%of all Identification 1 
Bureaus i n U. S. A. headed by I. A. S. Graduates. Write ■ 

tor FREE literature, sent only to those stating age. FREE! 

Jgmvig aggS&M 



LOST 

TRAILS 


NOTE: We offer this department to 
readers who wish to get in touch again 
with friends or acquaintances separated 
by years or chance. Give your own name 
and full address. Please notify Adventure 
immediately should you establish contact 
with the person you are seeking. Space 
permitting, each inquiry addressed to Lost 
Trails will be run in three consecutive 
issues. Requests by and for women are 
declined, as not considered effective in a 
magazine published for men. Adventure also 
will decline any notice that may not seem 
a sincere effort to recover an old friend¬ 
ship, or for any other reason in the judg¬ 
ment of the editorial staff. No charge is 
made for publication of notices. 


Would like information concerning Peter 
John Fifer who resided last Jan. 1941 at 
13 Spring Street, Boston, Mass. I have some 
souvenirs of his that he left in my care six 
years ago and would be glad to return them 
to him. M. Dolliman, 1459 W. 101 St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Would like to locate my father, George 
M. Calhoun, whom I have not heard from in 
many years. Last heard from, he was re¬ 
siding in Wichita, Kans., where he had spent 
many years. Any information as to his 
whereabouts will be appreciated by his son, 
C. E. Calhoun, 304-25th St., Galveston, Tex. 

William Foster Elliot, George Herzog, 
Justin Knox Miller and William R. Kaake, 
friends of my long past youth, please let me 
hear from you. Walt Woestman, 2310 Mid¬ 
lothian Drive, Altadena, California. 

Would like to hear from members of the 
Northern Pacific Ry. civil engineer group 
with whom I served at Trout Creek, Mon¬ 
tana, under A. C. Terril, during year 1908. 
Among them, Leigh Adkins, Henry Aldrich, 
Carl Bohland. Communicate with D. C. Corle, 
600 Ninth Ave., Mount Dora, Fla. 

Would like to hear from Eddie Conlon, 
who was in the infantry in Panama in 1939 
and came back early in 1940. L. E. Hilliard, 
45 Slimmer St., Manchester, Mass. 


SEND NO MONEY 

ir many rtyles and LOW PRICES lrr= 


Edward R. Wilson, about 60, civil engineer, 
mining expert, ex-Ordnance officer. Last 
heard of, Prineville, Ore., spring of 1940. 
Word will be appreciated by Jack Horsfoll, 
Rock Creek Blvd., Nashville, Ore. 
























ASK ADVENTURE EXPERTS 


THE ASK ADVENTURE SERVICE is 
free, provided self-addressed envelope and 
FULL POSTAGE for reply are enclosed. Cor¬ 
respondents writing to or from foreign coun¬ 
tries must enclose International Reply Cou¬ 
pons, which are exchangeable for stamps of 
any country in the International Postal Union. 

Send each question direct to the expert in 
charge of the section whose field covers it. He 
will reply by mail. Do Not send questions to 
the magazine. Be definite; explain your case 
sufficiently to guide the expert you question. 
The magazine does not assume any respon¬ 
sibility. No Reply will be made to requests 
for partners, financial backing or employment. 

*(Enclose addressed envelope with 
International Reply Coupon.) 


ASK ADVENTURE EXPERTS 

SPORTS AND HOBBIES 
Archery— Earl B. Powell, care of Adventure. 
Baseball— Frederick Libb, care of Adventure. 

Basketball —Stanley Caehaet, 90 Broad St.. 
Matawan, N. J. 

Boxing; —Liect. Col. Jean V. Gbombach, c/o 
New York Athletic Club, New York, N. Y. 

Camping —Paul M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Canoeing! paddling, tailing, cruising, regattas _ 

Edqab S. Perkins, 1325 So. Main St., Princeton. Ill. 


CONTROL YOUR FATE^ 


Free booklet tells tfa 
priceless teachings. Write to: 


Send for my 50c Course on how to develop 

STRONG ARMS 

andBROAD SHOULDERS 

Now only 25c coin or 30c U. S. Stamp! 
Contains 20 page* of Illustrations show¬ 
ing and fully describing exercises that 
will quickly develop and 
make you gain strength in 
Shoulders, Arms, 

, Bands and Fingers, 
is really a valuable 
of exercises, without apparatus. 

ANTHONY BARKER 

Established 1896 

1235—6th Ave. Studio P New York City 



© 


N. Y. C. 

Dogs— Freeman Lloyd, care of Adventure. 

Fencing—L ieut. Col. Jean V. Gbombach c 
New York Athletic Club, New York, N. Y, 

First Aid —Db. Claude P. Fobdycb, care of A 
venture. 

Fishing! fresh water; fly and bait casttn 
bait; camping outfits; fishing trips— John Ald 
Knight, 929 W. 4th St., Williamsport, Penna. 

Fishing! salt water, bottom fishing, surf ca 
ing; trolling; equipment and locations— C. Blac 
bubn Millek. care of Adventure. 


Motor Boating— Gebald T. White, Moutvtlle. 


Motorcycling— regulations, mechanics, racing— 
Charles M. Dodge, 70 Colonial Sq., Burlington, Vt. 

Mountain climbing—T heodore s. Solomons 
952 No. Hudson Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

Old Songs —Robert White, 913 W. 7th St 
Los Angeles, Call! 

Avr5Txn or ^- CHAs - H - hall> 446 ocean 


Rifles, Pistols, Revolvers 

can— Doneqan Wiggins, 170 
Oregon. 


i foreign o 
Liberty B 
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Small Boating! skiffs, outboard, small launch, 

river and lake cruising — Raymond S. Sfbars, Ingle¬ 
wood. Calif. 

Swimming—Louis DeB. Handley, 115 West 
11th St., N. Y. C. 

Swords i spears, pole arms and armor —Capt. 
R. E. Gardner, care of Adventure. 

Tournament Ply and Balt Casting—“C hiep” 
Stanwood, East Sullivan, Maine. 

Track— Jackson Scholz, R. D. No. 1, Doyles- 
town, Ta. 


Woodcraft—P aul M. Fink, Jonesboro, Tenn. 

Wrestling—M ubl B. Thrush, New York Ath¬ 
letic Club, New York City. 


Yachting— A. R. KNAUEB, 2722 H. 75tb PI., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Taxidermy—E dwabd B. Lano, 156 Joralemon 

St., Belleville. N. J. 


MILITARY, NAVAL AND POLICE 


Federal Investigation Activities! Secret Serv¬ 
ice, etc .— Fbancis H. Bent, 43 Elm PI., Red Bank, 


das. King Edw., : 


Cava- 


State Police —Fbancis H. Bent. 43 Elm PI.. 
Red Bank, N. J. 

IT. S. Marine Corps—M ajob F. W. Hopkins, 
care of Adventure. 

U. S. Navy—L ieut. Duband Kibtbb, care of 
Adventure. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SUBJECTS 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 

Anthropology! American, north of the Panama 
Canal, customs, dress, architectures pottery and 
J -■*'— weapons and implements, fetish- 


Field, Quartzslte, Arlz. 

★New Guinea—L. P. B. Aemit, care of Adven- 


Ucenses, operating data, schools, foreign activities, 
publications, parachutes, gliders — Majob Falk 
Habmbl. 709 Longfellow St, r"- • ' ~ ~ 


Ebnbst W. Shaw, S 


„ Washington. D. C. 

ri guides and equipment — 
h Carver, Mass. 


E. Foster Ave., State College, Pa. 

Forestry! in the United States, national forests 


a University, New York City. 

Africa, Part 1 fcLibya, Morocco, Egypt, Tunis, 
Algeria, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. —Capt. H. W. 
Eades, 3808 West 26th Ave., Vancouver, B. C. 2 
Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland, British Somali Coast 
Protectorate, Eritrea, Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya, 
—Gobdon MacCbeagh, 2231 W. Harbor Drive, St. 
Petersburg, Florida. 3 Tripoli, Sahara caravans .— 
Captain Bevbbly-Giddinqs, care of Adventure. 4 
Bechuanaland, Southwest Africa, Angola, Belgian 
Congo, Egyptian Sudan and French West Africa .— 
Majors. L. Glbnistbb, care of Adventure. 5 ★Cape 
Province, Orange Free State, Fatal, Zululand, 
Transvaal, Rhodesia. —Pstbb Franklin, Box 1491. 
Durbin, Natal, So. Africa. 


Mining, Prospeeting, i______ 

anywhere in No. America. Outfitting; any mineral, 
metallic or non-metallio —Victor Shaw, 11628% 
Mayfield Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Merchant Marine. Gordon MacAllistbb, 
care of Adventure. 


Ceylon. —V. B. Windlb, care of Adventure. 2 French 


Photography i outfitting, work in out-of-the 
way places; general information —Paul L. Ander¬ 
son. 36 Washington St, East Orange, N. J. 


Europe, Part 1 Denmark, Germany, Scandi¬ 
navia .— G. I. Colbbon, care of Adventure. 

Central Amerlea—R obert Spiers Benjamin, 
care of Adventure. 

South America, Part 1 Colombia, Ecuador, 


_ta the United States, Metvico and 

Canada— R. T. Newman, 701 N. Main St„ Paris, lit 

milling—H apsbubg Libbe, care Of Adven- 


1. Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, Cuba. 
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Iceland—G. 1. Colbron, care of Adventure. 

Bafflnland and Greenland — Victor Shaw, 
11628% Mayfield Ay., West Los Angeles. Calif. 

Labrador— Wilmot T. DeBell. Severna Park. 
Md. 


Mexico, Part 1 Northern Border Btatee. —J. W. 
Whitaker, 2903 San Gabriel St., Austin, Tex. 
2 Quintana Boo, Yucatan Campeche .— W. Russell 
Sheets, 301 Poplar Aye., Takoma Prk., Md. 


liam MacMillan, 24 Plessis St., Quebec, Canada. 
2 ifHeight of Land Region, Northern Ontario and 
Northern Quebec, Southeastern XJngava and Kee- 
watin .— S. E. Sangster, care of Adventure. 3 ★Ot¬ 
tawa Valley and Southeastern Ontario .— Harry M. 
Moore, The Courier Advocate, Trenton, Ont., Can¬ 
ada. 4 IrOeorgian Bay and Southern Ontario, Na¬ 
tional Parks Camping .— A. D. L. Robinson, 1163 
Victoria Rd., Walkeryille, Ont., Canada. 5 Yukon, 
British Columbia and Alberta .— C. Plowden, I'low- 
den Bay, Howe Sound, B. C. 6 Northern Saskatch¬ 
ewan, Indian life and language, hunting, trapping 
—H. S. M. Kemp, 501—10th St., E.. Prince Albert, 


Western U. 8., Part 1 Pacific Coast States— 
Frank Winch, care of Adventure. 8 New Mexico 
(Indians, etc.) —H. F. Robinson, 1211 W. Roma 
Aye Albuquerque, N. M. 4 Nevada, Montana 
and Northern Rockies — Fred W. Egelston, Elks' 
Home, Elko, Ney. 5 Idaho and environs. —R. T. 
Newman, 701 N. Main St., Paris, Ill. 6 Arizona. 
Utah. —C. C. Anderson, care of Adventure. 7 Tex¬ 
as Oklahoma. —J. W. Whiteaker, 2903 San 
Gabriel St., Austin, Tex. 

Middle Western C. 8., Part 2 Ohio River and 
Tributaries and Mississippi River .— Geo. A. Zerr. 
Vine and Hill Sts., Crafton, P. O., Ingram, Pa. 
S Lower Mississippi from St. Louis down, Louisi 
ana swamps, St. Francis. Arkansas Bottom .— iUr 
mond S. Spears, Inglewood, Calif. 

Eastern V. S., Part 1 Maine — “Chief” Stan 
wood. East Sullivan, Me. 2 Ft., N. H., Conn., R. /., 
Mass .— Howard R. Voight, 40 Cbapel St., Wood- 
mont. Conn. 3 Adirondacks, New York. — Raymond 
S Spears, Inglewood, Calif. 4 New Jersey .— F. H. 
Bent, 43 Elm Pl„ Red Bank, N. J. 5 Ala., 
Tenn., Miss., N. V., S. C„ Fla., da .— Hapsburg 
I.iebe, care Adventure. 6 The Great Smokies and 
Appalachian Mountains south of Virginia .— Paol 
M. Fink, Jonesboro. Tenn. 


Notice: Many of our Ask Adventure experts 
are now engaged in government service of one 
kind or another, so when you don’t receive 
answers to queries as promptly as you have in 
the past, please be patient. And remember 
that foreign mails are slow and uncertain 
these days. Bear with us and we’ll continue 
to try to serve you as speedily as possible. 




TIGHTENS 

FALSE TEETH 


or No Cost! 
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THIS EMPTY 


MEANS 


It takes brain to 
earn money— trained brain 1 
The man without training is 
usually the man without 
cash. You can train your 
brain! Thousands of men 
have done it through spare¬ 
time study of I.C.S. Courses. 
Be a cash man—be a trained 
man—mail this coupon! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 3278-K, SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins 
and Why,” and full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

□ Air Brake □ Contract!nc and Bnildin* □ Marine Evince 

□ Air Conditioning □ Cotton Manufacturing □ Mechanical Drai 

□ Architectun3 f Drafting O ElectricaUDrafting □ Mine 






□ Bridge Engineering 


□ Locomotive Engir 


□ R. R. _ 

BUSINESS COURSES 
Preparatory □ First Year College 


E ECONOMICS CO 



THIS EMPTY 




















JlfHAT do people say when they see you on 
the beach? Then you show what you 
REALLY are—a HE-MAN or a weakling! Do girls’ eyes give you 
the silent “ha-ha”? Or can you FEEL their admiring glances? 

And don’t think clothes can cover a flat chest, skinny arms, pipe- 
stem legs EITHER! People KNOW when a man’s got a puny build 
. like Caspar Milquetoast—or when his personality glows with 
smashing strength, rippling muscles, tireless energy! A fellow 
like that is BOUND to be the life of the party! Do YOU want 
to be that kind of a man? Then listen to THIS— 

In Just 15 Minutes a Day I’ll Prove I Can 
Make YOU a New Man Too!— 

That’s what I said —15 minutes a day! That’s all I need to 
PROVE—regardless of how old or young you are, or how 
ashamed you may be of your present physique—that I can give 
you a body men envy and women admire. Biceps that can dish it 
out, and a muscle-ridged stomach that can take it. A full, deep 
barrel-chest. Legs that never tire. A tough, sinewy back. An 
all-around physique that can laugh at ANY kind of rough going. 

We’re ALL in the Army today! The heavy war-time demands 
on strength and endurance are no longer limited to 
front-line trenches. It’s only a matter of time until 
EVERY citizen is called to shoulder his full share 
of the load. ALREADY the Army has enrolled men 
from 18 to 64. And whether you do your part in 
Uncle Sam’s Services or as a home-front civilian, 
you’ve GOT to be in 100% SHAPE. Every man, 
young or old, owes it to himself to get a body with 


Would You Believe I Was Once A 97-lb. Weakling? 

Yes, I was —a miserable 97-pound bag of skin and bones! But 

my discovery It^blnamic^ensio^ l^ching^d mvself into "The 
World’s Most Perfectly-Developed Man.” I’m LIVING PROOF 
of the miracles “Dynamic Tension” can perform—right in the 
privacy of your own home! NOW—will you give my method 
15 minutes a day to get the kind of HE-MAN build you have 
always longed to have? 


Here’s PROOF! 












A SHOP COMPANION THAT ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
y to read and understand—flexible covers—Handy 

_e 6 x 6)4 x 2—a ready reference that answers your 

questions accurately. 


PRACTICAL INSIDE INFORMATION 

For Every Machinist, Toolmaker, Engi¬ 
neer, Machine Operator, Mechanical 
Draughtsman, Metal Worker, Mechan¬ 
ic or Student. This 1600 Page Handy 
Book Covers Modern Machine Shop 
Practice in All Its Branches. 

A COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR WITH 
READY REFERENCE INDEX 

New from Cover to Cover. Tells How to 
Operate and Set Up Lathes, Screw <fc 
Milling Machines, Shapers, Drill Presses 
& All Other Machine Tools. 

5 PRACTICAL BOOKS IN ONE! 

60 FULLY ILLUSTRATED CHAPTERS 

Covering: 1—Modern Machine Shop 
Practice. 2—Blue Print Reading and 
How to Draw. 3 —Calculations & Mathe¬ 
matics for Machinists. 4 —Shop Physics. 
5 —How to Use the Slide Rule. 

r _.ASK TO SEE IT! _ 

■ THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd St., New York 

j Mail AUDELS MACHINISTS & TOOLMAK- 
| ERS HANDY BOOK, Price S4 on 7 Days Free 

■ Trial. If O. K. I will remit Yl in 7 days and $1 
I Monthly until $4 is Paid. Otherwise I will return it. 


TO GET THIS ASSISTANCE FOR 
YOURSELF SIMPLY FILL IN AND i 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


I COMPLETE I 
L PAY $| A | 
rONLY I MO. I 


THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 W. 23rd St., New York I 











